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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 

During the last one year we have reprinted several 
important out-of-print works, all of which have been greatly 
welcomed by scholars and students of Indian thought. Thus 
encouraged we are now bringing out the present work 
which has been written by the most illustrious of the 
Orientalists from the West, Prof. Max Muller. 

The work deals with the Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, about the greatness of which Prof. Max Muller him- 
self observes : “It was only in a country like India, with 
all its physical advantages and dis-advantages, that such a 
rich development of philosophical thought as we can watch 
in the six systems of philosophy, could have taken place. 

With this high degree of admiration Prof. Max Muller 
has tried in the present work to publish the results of his own 
studies in Indian Philosophy, not so much to restate the 
mere tenets of each systems, so deliberately and so clearly 
put forward by the reputed authors of the principal philo- 
sophies of India, us to give a more comprehensive account 
of the philosophical activity of our country from the earliest 
times, and to show how intimately not only our religion, 
but our philosophy also was connected with our National 
character. 

We hope that our present effort would also be welcomed 
I by the Scholars and students alike. 
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PREFACE 

It is not without serious misgivings that I venture at 
this late hour of life to place before my fellow-workers 
and all who are interested in the growth of philosophical 
thought throughout the world some of the notes on the 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy which have accumulated 
in ray note-hooks for many years. It was as early as 
1852 that 1 published my first contributions to the study 
of Indian philosophy in the Zeitschrift der Deutsehen Mor- 
gmrdndischm Ceselhchaft. My other occupations, however, 
and, more particularly, my preparations for a complete 
edition of the Rig-Vcda, and its voluminous commentary, 
did not allow me at that time to continue these contri- 
butions, though my interest in Indian philosophy, as a 
most importattt part of the literature of India and of 
Universal Philosophy, has always remained the same. This 
interest was kindled afresh when 1 had to finish for the 
Sacred Books of the East (vols, 1 and XV) my translation 
of the Upanishads, the remote sources of Indian philosophy, 
and especially of the Vcdanta-philosophy, a system in 
which human speculation seems to me to have reached its 
very acme. Some of the other systems of Indian philosophy 
also have from time to time roused the curiosity of scholars 
and philosophers in Europe and America, and in India 
itself a revival of philosophic and tlicosophic studies, though 
not always well directed, has taken place, which, if it leads 
to a more active ctmpcration between European and Indian 
thinkers, may be productive in the future of most im- 
portant results. Under these circum.stances a general 
desire has arisen, and has repeatedly been expressed, for 
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the poblication of a more general and comprehensive 
account of the six systems in which the philosophical 
thought of india has found its full realisation. 

More ro^ently the excellent publications of Professors 
I^ussen and Garbe in Germany, and of Dr. G, Thibaut in 
India, have given a new impulse to these important studies, 
important hot only in the eyes of Sanskrit scholars hy pro- 
fession, but of all who wish to become acquainted with 
all the solutions which the most highly gifted races of 
mankind have proposed for the eternal riddles of the 
wrld- These studies, to quote the words of a high 
audiority, have indeed ceased to be the hobby of a few 
individuals, and have become a subject of interest to the 
whole nation.^ Professor Deussen’s work on the Ved^nta- 
philosophy (1883) and his translation of the Vedanta-Sutras 
(1887), Professor Garbe’s translation of the S§./wkhya-Shtras 
(1889) followed by his work on the Samkhya-philosophy 
(1894), and, last not least, Dr. G. Thibaut’s careful and 
most useful translation of the Vedanta - SOitras in vols. 
XXXIV and XXXVIII of the Sacred Books of the East 
(1890 and 1896 ), mark a new era in the study of the two 
most important philosophical systems of ancient India, and 
have deservedly placed the names of their authors in the 
front rank of &Lnskrit scholars in Europe, 

My object in publishing the results of my own studies 
in Indian philosophy was not so much to restate the mere 
toiets of each system, so deliberately and so clearly put 
forward by the reputed authors of the principal philosophies 
of India, as to give a more comprehensive account of the 
pMlosopMcal activity of the Indian nation from the earliest 

^ Words of th& Viceroy of ladia, see TiffWS^ Nov* 8, 1898. 
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times, and to show how intimately not only their religion, 
but their philosophy also, was connected with the national 
character of the inhabitants of India, a point of view which 
has of late been so ably maintained by Professor Krtight 
of St. Andrews University,* 

It was only in a country like India, with all its physical 
advantages and disadvantages, that such a rich develop- 
ment of philosophical thought as we can watch in the six 
systems of philosophy, could have taken place. In ancient 
India there could hardly have been a very severe struggle 
for life. The necessaries of life were abundantly provided 
by nature, and people with few tastes could five there like 
the birds in a forest, and soar like birds towards the fresh 
air of heaven and the eternal sources of light and truth. 
What was there to do for those wlto, in order to escape 
from the heal of the tropical sun, had taken their abode 
in the shade of groves or in the caves of mountainous 
valleys, except to meditate on the world in which they 
found themselves placed, they did not know how or why ? 
There was hardly any political life in ancient India, such 
as we know it from the Vedas, and in consequence neither 
political strife nor municipal ambition. Neither art nor 
science existed as yet, to call forth the energies of this 
highly gifted race. While we, overwhelmed with news- 
papers, with parliamentary reports, ‘with daily discoveries 
and discussions, with new novels and time-killing social 
functions, have hardly any leisure left to dwell on meta- 
physical and religious problems, these problems formed 
almost the only subject on which liic old inhabitants of 
India could spend their intellectual energies. Life in a 

* See ‘Mind,* voi, v. no. 17. 
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forest was no impossibility in the warm climate of lndia> 
and in the absence of the most ordinary means of com- 
munication, what was there to do for the members of tlae 
small settlements dotted over the country, but to give 
expression to that wonder at the world which is ttie 
beginning of all philosophy ? Literary ambition could 
hardly exist during a period when even the art of writing 
was not yet known, and when there was no literature 
except what could be spread and handed down by memory » 
developed to an extraordinary and almost incredible extent: 
under a carefully elaborated discipline. But at a time when 
people could not yet think of public applause or private 
gain, they thought all the more of truth ; and hence tlie 
perfectly independent and honest character of most of their 
philosophy. 

It has long been my wish to bring the results ofth-is 
national Indian philosophy nearer to us, and, if possible, 
to rouse our sympathies for their honest efforts to throw 
some rays of light on the dark problems of existence, 
whether of the objective world at large, or of the subjective 
spirits, whose knowledge of the world constitutes, after all, 
the only proof of the existence of an objective world. The 
mere tenets of each of the six systems of Indian philosophy 
nre by this time well known, or easily accessible, more 
aceessible, 1 should say, than even those of the leading 
philosophers of Greece or of modern Europe. Every one 
of the opinions at which the originators of the six principal 
schools of Indian philosophy arrived, has been handed down 
tp us in the form of short aphorisms or Sutras, so as to 
Kttle room for uncertainty as to the exact position 
which each of these philosophers occupied on the great 
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battlefield of thought. We know what an enormous amount 
of labour had to be spent and is still being spent in order 
to ascertain the exact views of Plato and Aristotle, nay, 
even of Kant and Hegel, on some of the most important 
questions of their systems of philosophy. There are even 
living philosophers whose words often leave us in doubt 
as to what they mean, whether they are materialists or 
idealists, monists or dualists, theists or atheists. Hindu 
philosophers seldom leave us in doubt on such important 
points, and they certainly never shrink from the conse- 
quences of their theories. They never equivocate or try 
to hide their opinions where they are likely to be unpopular. 
Kapila, for instance, the author or hero eponymus of the 
Sawkhya-philosophy, confesses openly that his system is 
atheistic, an-i^vara, without an active Lord or God, but in 
spite of that, his system was treated as legitimate by his 
contemporaries, because it was reasoned out consistently, 
and admitted, nay, required some transcendent and invisible 
power, the so-called Purushas. Without them there would 
be no evolution of Prakriti, original matter, no objective 
world, nor any reality in the lookers-on themselves, the 
Purushas or spirits. Mere names have acquired with us 
such a power that the authors of systems in which there 
is clearly no room for an active God, nevertheless shrink 
from calling themselves atheists, nay, try even by any 
means to foist an active God into their philosophies, in 
order to escape the damaging charge of atheism. This 
leads to philosophical ambiguity, if not dishonesty, and 
has often delayed the recognition of a Godhead, free from 
at the trammels of human activity and personality, but 
yet endowed with wisdom, power, and will. From a philo- 
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sophical point of view, no theory of evolution, whether ^ 
ancient or modern (in Sanskrit Pariwima), can provide any 
room for a creator or go vernor of the world, and hence the 
Samkhya-philosophy declares itself fearlessly as an-i^vara, 
Lord-less, leaving it to another philosophy, the Yoga, to 
find in the old Samkhya system some place for an Lvara j 
or a personal God. What is most curious is that a philo- ? 

sopher, such as Samkara, the most decided monist, and ^ 

the upholder of Brahman, as a neuter, as the cause of all 
things, is reported to have been a worshipper of idols and 
to have seen in them, despite of all their hideousness^ 
symbols of the Deity, useful, as he thought, for the ignorant, ' 
even though they have no eyes as yet to see what is hidden 
behind the idols, and what was the true meaning of them. 

What I admire in Indian philosophers is that they never 
try to deceive us as to their principles and the consequences 
of their theories. If they are idealists, even to the verge f 
of nihilism, they say so, and if they hold that the objective 
world requires a real, though not necessarily a visible or 
tangible substratum, they are never afraid to speak out. [ 

They are bona Jide idealists or materialists, monists or 

dualists, theists or atheists, because their reverence for 
truth is stronger than their reverence for anything else. | 
The VedSntist^ for instance, is a fearless idealist, and, as 
a monist, denies the reality of anything but the One Brah- 
man, the Universal Spirit, which is to account for the > 

whole of the phenomenal world. The followers of the 
Samkhya, on the contrary, though likewise idealists and 
believers in an unseen Purusha (subject), and an unseen | 
Prakriti (objective substance), leave us in no doubt that f 
they are and mean to be atheists, so far as the existence i 
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of an active God, a maker and ruler of the world, is con- 
cerned. They do not allow themselves to be driven one 
^ inch beyond their self-chosen position. They first examine 
' the instruments of knowledge which man possesses. These 
are sensuous perception, inference, and verbal authority, 
and as none of these can supply us with the knowledge of 
a Supreme Being, as a personal creator and ruler of the 
world, Kapila never refers to Him in his Sutras. As a 
careful reasoner, however, he does not go so far as to say 
that he can prove the non-existence of such a Being, but 
he is satisfied with stating, like Kant, that he cannot 
establish His existence by the ordinary channels of evidential 
knowledge. In neither of these statements can 1 discover, 
as others have done, any trace of intellectual cowardice, 
but simply a desire to abide within the strict limits of 
knowledge, such as is granted to human beings. He does 
not argue against the possibility even of the gods of the 
vulgar, such as Siva, Vishnu, and all the rest, he simply 
treats them as Ganyesvaras or Karyejyaras, produced and 
temporal gods ( Sutras III, 57, comm, ), and he does not 
allow, even to the Supreme l^var, the Lord, the creator 
and ruler of the world, as postulated by other systems 
of philosophy or religion, more then a phenomenal existence, 
though we should always remember that with him there 
is nothing phenomenal, nothing confined in space and 

time, that does not in the end rest on something real and 
eternal. 

We must distinguish however. Kapila, though he boldly 
confessed himself an atheist, was by no means a nihilist 
or Nastika. He recognised in every man a soul which he 
called Purusha, literally man, or spirit, or subject, because 
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without such a power, without such endless Purushas, he 
held that Prakriti, or primordial matter with its infinite 
potentialities, would for ever have remained dead^ motion- 
less, and thoughtless. Only through the presence of this 
Purusha and through his temporary interest in Prakrfti 
could her movements, her evolution, her changes and 
variety be accounted for, just as the movements of iron 
have to be accounted for by the presence of a magnet. All 
this movement, however, is temporary only, and the highest 
object of Kapila’s philosophy is to make Purusha turn his 
eyes away from Prakrfti, so as to stop her acting and to 
regain for himself his oneness, his aloneness, his indepen- 
dence, and his perfect bliss. 

Whatever we may think of such views of the world as 
are put forward by the Simkhya, the Vedanta, and other 
systems of Indian philosophy, there is one thing which we 
cannot help admiring, and that is the straightforwardness 
and perfect freedom with which they are elaborated. How- 
ever imperfect the style in which their theories have been 
clothed may appear from a literary point of view, it seems 
to me the very perfection for the treatment of philosophy. 
It never leaves us in any doubt as to. the exact opinions 
held by each philosopher. We may miss the development 
and the dialectic eloquence with which Plato and Hegel 
propound their thoughts, but we can always appreciate the 
perfect freedom, freshness, and downrightness with which 
each searcher after truth follows his track without ever 
looldng right or left. 

It is in the nature of philosophy that every philosopher 
must be a heretic, in the etymological sense of the word. 
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that is, a free chooser, even if, like the Vadantists, he, for 
some reason or other, bows before his self-chosen Veda as 
the seat of a revealed authority. 

It has sometimes been said that Hindu philosophy asserts 
but does not prove, that it is positive throughout, but not 
argumentative. This may be true to a certain extent and 
particularly with regard to the Vedanta-philosophy, but we 
must remember that almost the first question which every 
one of the Hindu systems of philosophy tries to settle is. 
How do we know ? In thus giving the Noetics the first 
place, the thinkers of the East seem to me again superior to 
most of the philosophers of the West. Generally speaking, 
they admitted three legitimate channels by which know- 
ledge can reach us, perception, inference, and authority, 
but authority freely chosen or freely rejected. In some 
systems that authority is revelation, Sruti, Sabda, or the 
Veda, in others’ it is the word of any recognised authority 
Apta-vakana. Thus it happens that the Sfiwkhya philoso- 
phers, who profess themselves entirely dependent on reason- 
ing (Manana), may nevertheless accept some of the utterances 
of the Veda as they would accept the opinions of eminent 
men or S'ishtas, though always with the proviso that even 
the Veda could never make a false opinion true. The same 
relative authority is granted to Smriti or tradition, but 
there with the proviso that it must not be in contradiction 
with Sruti or revelation. 

Such an examination of the authorities of human know- 
ledge (Praminas) ought, of course, to form the introduction 
to every system of philosophy, and to have clearly seen 
this is, as it seems to me, a very high distinction of Indian 
philosophy. How much useless controversy would have 
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been avoided, particularly among Jewish, Mohammedan, 
and Christian philosophers, if a proper place had been ? 
assigned in limine to the question of what constitutes our 
legitimate or our only possible channels of knowledge, 
Miether perception, inference, revelation, or anything else / 

Supported by these inquiries into the evidences of truth, | 
ifindu philosophers have built up their various systems of I 
philosophy, or their various conceptions of the world, 
telling us clearly what they take for granted, and then 
advancing st^ by step from the foundations to the highest 
pinnacles of their systems. The Vadantist, after giving us 
his reasons why revelation or the Veda stands higher with 
him than sensuous perception and inference, at least for the J 

discovery of the highest truth (Paramhrtha), actually puts ' 

5mti in the place of sensuous perception, and allows to 
perception and inference no more than an authority restricted 
to the phenomenal (Vyivahdrika) world. The conception 
of the world as deduced from the Veda, and chiefly from ! 

the Upanishads, is indeed astounding. It could hardly r 

lave been arrived at by a sudden intuition or inspiration, f 

but presupposes a long preparation of metaphysical ihought, f- 

undisturbed by any foreign influences. All that exists ' 
is taken as One, because if the existence of anything besides 
flie absolute One or the Supreme Being were admitted, ' 

whatever the Second by the side of the One might be, it f 

would constitute a limit to what was postulated as limitless, 
and would have made the concept of the One self-contra- 
dictory. But then came the question for Indian phiosophers 
to solve, how it was possible, if there was but the One, that 
there should be multiplicity in the world, and that there 
should be constant change in our experience. They knew ' 
that tlM one absolute and undetermined essence, what they 
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called Brahman, could have received no impulse to change, 
either from itself, for it was perfect, nor from others, for it 
was Second-less. 

Then what is the philospher to say to this manifold and 
ever-changing world ? There is one thing only that he can 
say, namely, that it is not and cannot be real, but must be 
accepted as the result of nescience or Avidya, not only of 
individual ignorance, but of ignorance as inseparable from 
human nature. That ignorance, . though unreal in the 
highest sense, exists, but it can be destroyed by Vidya, 
knowledge, i. e. the knowledge conveyed by the Vedanta, 
and as nothing that can at any time be annihilated has 
a right to be considered as real, it follows that this cosmic 
ignorance also must be looked upon as not real, but tem- 
porary only. It cannot be said to exist, nor can it be said 
not to exist, just, as our own ordinary ignorance, though we 
sujffer from it for a time, can never claim absolute reality 
and perpetuity. It is impossible to define Avidya, as little 
as it is possible to define Brahman, with this dijfference, 
however, that the former can be annihilated, the latter 
never. The phenomenal world which, according to the 
Vadanta, is called forth, like the mirage in a desert, has its 
reality in Brahman alone. Only it must be remembered 
that what we perceive can never be the absolute Brahman, 
but a perverted picture only, just as the moon which we 
see manifold and tremulous in its ever changing reflections 
on the waving surface of the ocean, is not the real moon, 
though deriving its phenomenal character from the real 
moon which remains unaffected in its unapproachable re- 
moteness. Whatever we may think of such a view of the 
cosmos, a cosmos which, it should be remembered, includes 
ourselves quite as much as what we call the objective 
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world, it is clear that our name of nihilism would be by no 
means applicable to it. 

The One Real Being is there, the Brahman, only it is not 
visible, nor perceptible in its true character by any of the 
senses ; but without it, nothing that exists in our knowledge 
could exist, neither our Self nor what in our knowledge is 
not our Self. 

This is one view of the world, the Vedanta view; another 
is that of the Sawkhya, which looks upon our perceptions 
as perceptions of a substantial something, of Prakrfti, the 
potentiality of all things, and treats the individual per- 
ceiver as eternally individual, admitting nothing besides 
these two powers, which by their union or identification 
cause what we call, the world, and by their discrimination 
or separation produce final bliss or absoluteness. 

These two, with some other less important views of the 
world, as put forward by the other systems of Indian 
philosophy, constitute the real object of what was originally 
meant by*^ philosophy, that is an explanation of the world. 
This determining idea has secured even to the guesses of 
Thales and Heraclitus their permanent place among the 
historical representatives of the development of philosophical 
thought by the side of Plato and Aristotle, of Des Cartes 
and Spinoza. It is in that Walhalla of real philosophers 
that I claim a place of honour for the representatives of 
the Vedanta and Samkhya. Of course, it is possible so to 
define the meaning of phi%sophy as to exclude men such 
as even Plato and §pinoza a4#^ther, and to include on the 
contrary every ; botanist, entomologist, or bacteriologist. 
The name itself is of no ^ Consequence, but its definition is. 
And if hitheAo no one would have called himself a philoso- 
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pher who had not read and studied the works of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Des Cartes and Spinoza, of Locke, Hume, and 
Kant in the original. I hope that the time will come when 
no one will claim that name who is not acquainted at least 
with the two prominent systems of ancient Indian philo- 
sophy, the Vedanta and the Samkhya. A President, how- 
ever powerful, does not call himself His Majesty, why 
should an observer, a collector and analyser, however full 
of information, claim the name of philosopher ? 

As a rule, I believe that no one knows so well the defects 
of his book as the author himself, and I can truly say in 
my own case that few people can be so conscious of the 
defects -of this History of Indian Philosophy as I myself. 
It cannot be called a history, because the chronological 
framework is, as yet, almost entirely -absent. It professes 
to be no more than a description of some of the salient 
points of each of the six recognised systems of Indian 
philosophy. It does not claim to be complete ; bn the 
contrary, if I can claim any thanks, it is for having en- 
deavoured to omit whatever seemed to me less important 
and not calculated to appeal to European , sympathies. If 
we want our friends to love our friends, we do not give 
a full account of every one of their good qualities, but we 
dwell on one or two of the strong points of their character. 
This is what I have tried to do for my old friends, BddarS- 
yana, -Kapila, and all the rest. Even thus it could not 
well be avoided that in giving an account of each of the 
six systems, there should be much repetition, for they all 
share so much in common, with but slight modifications, 
and the longer I have studied the various systems, the more 
have I become impressed with the truth of the view taken 

2S. 
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by Vignana-BMkshu and others that there is behind the 
variety of the six systems a common fund of what may be 

called national or popular philosophy; a large Manasa lake 
of p hil osophical thought and language, far away in the 
distant North, and in the distant Past, from' which each 

thinker was allowed to draw for his own purposes. Thus; 

while I should not be surprised, if Sanskrit scholars were’ 
to blame me for having left out too muchj students of 
philosophy inay think that there is really too much of the 
same subject, discussed again and again in the six different 
schools. I have done my best, little as it may 'be, and my 
best reward will be if a new interest shall spring up for 
a long neglected mine" of philosophical thought, and if my 
own book were soon to be superseded by a inOre complete 
and more comprehensive exaihination of Indian philosophy; 

A friend of mine, a native of India, whom I consulted 
about the various degrees of popularity enjoyed at the 
present day by different systems of philosophy in his own 
country, informs me that the only system that can now be 
said to be living in India is the Vadinta with its branches, 
the Advaitis, the Madhvas, the Mmanugas, and the Valla- 
bhas. The Vedanta, being mixed with religion, he writes, 
has become a living faith, and numerous Pandits can be 
found to-day in all these sects who have learnt at least the 
principal works by heart and can expound them, such as 
the Upanishads, the Brahma-Sutras, the -great Commen- 
taries of the Akaryas and the Bhagavad-gita. 'Some of the 
less important treatises also are studied, such as the Panka- 
dasi and Yoga-Vasishtfia. The Purva-Mim^msS is still 
studied in Southern India, but not much in other parts, 
although expensive sacrifices are occasionally performed. 
The Agnishtoma was performed last year at Benares. 
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Of the other systems, the Nyaya only finds devotees, 
especially in Bengal, but the works studied are generally 
the later controversial treatises, not the earlier ones. 

The Vaiseshika is neglected and so is the Yoga, except 
in its purely practical and most degenerate form. 

It is feared, however, that even this small remnant of 
philosophical learning will vanish in one or two generations, 
as the youths of the present day, even if belonging to 
orthodox Brahmanic families, do not take to these studies, 
as there is. no encouragement. 

But though we may regret that the ancient method of 
philosophical study is dying out in India, we should welcome 
all the more a new class of native students who, after 
studying the history of European philosophy, have devoted 
themselves to the honorable task of making their own 
. national philosophy better known to the world at large. 
I hope that my book may prove useful to them by showing 
them in what direction they may best assist us in our 
attempts to secure a place to thinkers such as Kapila and 
BadarSyana by the side of the leading philosophers of 
Greece, Rome, Germany, France, Italy, and England, In 
some cases the enthusiasm of native students may seem to 
have carried them too far, and a mixing up of philosophical 
with religious and theosophic propaganda, inevitable as it 
is said to be in India, is always dangerous. But such 
journals as the Pandit, the Brahmavidin, the Light of 
Truth, and lately the Journal -of the Buddhist Text Society, 
have been doing most valuable service. What we want 
are texts and translations, and any information that can 
throw light on the chronology of Indian philosophy. Nor 
should their labour be restricted to Sanskrit texts. In the 
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South of India there exists a philosophical literature which, 
though it may show clear traces of Sanskrit influence, con- 
tains also original indigenous elements of great beauty and 
of great importance for historical purposes. Unfortunately 
few scholars only have taken up, as yet, the study of the 
Dravidian languages and literature, but young students 
who complain that there is nothing left to do in Sanskrit 
literature, would, I believe, find their labours amply re- 
warded in that field. How much may be done in another 
direction by students of Tibetan literature in furthering a 
study of Indian philosophy has lately been proved by the 
publications of Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., and Satis Chandra 
Acharya Vidyabhushana, M.A., and their friends. 

In conclusion I have to thank Mr. A. E. Gough, the 
translator of the Vaiseshika-Sutras, and the author of the 
‘Philosophy of the Upanishads,’ for his extreme kindness 
in reading a revise of my proof-sheets. A mao of seventy- 
six has neither the eyes nor the Memory which he had at 
twenty-six, and he may be allowed to appeal to younger 
men for such help as he himself in his younger days has 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

Though I am aware that the Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, the last large work written by my husband, 
and published only two months before the beginning of 
his fatal illness, shows some signs of weariness, and that 
the materials are perhaps less clearly gathered up and set 
before the reader than in his other works, I have had so 
many letters from friends in India as well as in England, 
expressing a desire for a second and cheaper edition, that 
I could not hesitate to comply with Messrs. Longmans’ 
wish to add the ‘Six Systems’ to the Collected Works. 
A friend on whose judgement I have complete reliance 
writes : ‘There is nothing like it in English for compre- 
hensiveness of view, and it will long remain the most 
valuable introduction to the study of Indian philosophy 
in our language. It is an astonishing book for one who 
had passed threescore years and ten.* 

GEORGINA MAX MULLER. 
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IJfDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Fliilosopliy and FMlosophers. 

While in most countries a history of philosophy is 
inseparable from a histo^ of philosophei's, in India we 
have indeed ample materials for watching the origin and 
growth of philosophical ideas, but hardly any for studying 
the lives or characters of those who founded or supported 
the philosophical systems of that country. Their work 
has remained and. continues , to live to the present day, but 
of the philosophers themselves hardly anything remains 
to us beyond their names. Not even their dates can be 
ascertained with any amount of certainty. In Greece, 
from the earliest times, the simplest views of the world 
and of the destinies of man, nay even popular sayings, 
maxims of morality and worldly wisdom, and wise saws 
of every kind, even though they contained nothing very 
original or personal, Were generally quoted as the utter- 
ances of certain persons or at least ascribed to certain 
names, such as the Seven Sages, so as to have something 
like a historical background. We have some idea of who 
Thales was, and who was Plato, where and when they 
lived, and what they did; hut of Kapila, the suppc^d 
founder of the SS-mkhya philosophy, of Pata%ali, the 
founder of the Yoga, of Gotema and KauMa, of BS-dar^- 
yana and (jaimini, we know next to nothing, and what 
we know hardly ever rests on contemporary and trust- 
worthy evidence. Whether any of these Indian philosophers 
lived at the same time and in the same place, whether they 
were friends or enemies, whether some were the pupils and 
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others the teachers, all this is nnknown to us, nor do I see 
any chance of our ever knowing more about them than we 
do at present. We read that Thales warned King Croesus, 
we are told that Empedocles finished nis days by throwing 
himself into the flames of Aetna, we know that Socrates 
drank poison, and that Anaxagoras was the friend of 
Pericles, but there is nothing to connect the names of the 
ancient Indian philosophers with any historical events, 
with any political characters,, or with dates before the 
time of Buddha. 

It IS quite true that every literary composition, whether 
in prose or in poetry, presupposes an indi'widual author, 
that no poem makes itself, and no philosophical system is 
elaborated by the people at large. But on the other hand, 
no poet makes himself, no philosopher owes everything to 
himself. He grows from a soil that is ready made for 
him, and he breathes an intellectual atmosphere which is 
not of his ovm making. The Hindus seem to have felt 
this indebtedness of the individuals to those before and 
around them far more strongly than the Greeks, who, if 
they cannot find a human author, have recourse even to 
mythological and divine personage^ in order to have 
a pedestal, a name, and an authority for every great 
thought and every great invention of antiquity. The 
Hindus are satisfied with giving us the thoughts, and leave 
us to find out their antecedents as best we can. 

Sxfxtam and Smrltaaii.. 

The Hindus have divided the whole of their ancient 
literature into two jmrts, which really mean two periods, 
jSrutam, what was heard, and was imt the work of men or 
any personal being, human or divine, and Smritain, what 
was remembered, and has always been treated as the work 
of an individual, whether man or god. iSrutam or >Srqti 
came afterwards to m^n what h^ been revealed, exactly 
as we understand that word, while Smritam or Smr^tj 
comprised all that was recognised as possessing human 
authority only, that if there ever was a conflict between 
the two, Smriti or tracMtion might at once be bveiTulcd by 
what was called /S&niti or revelation. 


^RUTAM AND SMi?/TAH. 


3 


It is eurioiis. however, to observe how the revealed 
literaturQ of the Hindus, such as the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, have in later times been ascribed to certain 
families, nay even to individual poets, though many of 
the names of these poets are clearly fictitious. Nor are 
even these fictitious poets supposed to have created or 
composed their poems, but only to have seen them as they 
were revealed to them by a higher power, commonly called 
Brahman, or the Word, What we call philosophy in its 
systematic foiTQ, is, from an Indian point of view, not 
revealed, >Srutam, but belongs to Smriti or tradition. 
We possess it in carefully composed and systematically 
elaboreted manuals, in short aphorisms or Sutras or in 
metrical K^rik^s, ascribed to authors of whom we hardly 
know anything, and followed by large commentaries or 
independent treatises which are supposed to contain the 
outcome of a continuous tradition going back to very 
ancient times, to the Sutra, nay even to the Brahmam 
period, though in their present form they are confessedly 
the work ,of medieval or modern writers. In the Sutras 
each system of philosophy is complete, arid elaborated in 
its minutest details. There is no topic within the sphere 
of philosophy which does not find a clear or straightforward 
treatment in these short Sutras. The Sfitra style, imperfect 
as it is from a literary point of view, would be invaluable 
to us in other systems of philosophy, such as Hegel’s or 
PJato’s, We should always know where we are, and we 
should never hear of a philosopher who declared on his 
deathbed that no one had understood him, nor of antago-- 
nistic schools, diverging from and appealing to the same 
teacher. One thing must be quite clear to every attentive 
reader of these Sfitras, namely, that they represent the last 
result of a long continued study of philosophy, carried on 
for centuries in the forests and hermitages of India. The 
ideas which are shared by all the systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, the large number of technical terms possessed by 
them in common or peculiar to each system, can leave no 
doubt on this subject. Nor can we doubt that for a long 
time the philosophical thoughts of India were embodied in 
what I call a Mnemonic Literature. Writing for literary 
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purposes was unknown in India before tbe rise of 
Buddhism, and even at the Buddhist CouneiLs when 
their Sacred Canon, the Tripitaka, was settled, we hear 
nothing as yet of paper, ink, and reeds, but only of oral 
and even musical repetition. The very name of a Council 
was Samgiti or Mah^amgiti, i.e. singing together, and the 
different parts of the Canon were not consigned to writing, 
but rehearsed by certain individuals. Whenever there 
arose a dispute as to the true, teaching of Buddha, it was 
not settled by an appeal to anj?- MS., but an invitation 
was addressed to a member of the Sa7ugh4 who knew the 
text by heart. It is actually mentioned that the Southern 
Canon was not reduced to writing till the first centiiry B.C., 
under King Vai^i%amani, about 8o B.c. Nothing can be 
more explicit than the statement in the chronicles of Ceylon 
on tha.t point : ‘ Before this time the wise monks had 
handed down the texts of the Tipi^aka oi'ally; and also 
the Ai^/iakatha (commentary). At this time the monks, 
perceiving the decay of beings (not MSS.), assembled, and 
in order that the Law might endure for a long time, they 
caused it to be written down in books/ Such a state of 
things is difficult for us to imagine, still if we wish to 
form a true idea of the intellectual state of India in pre- 
Buddhistic times, we must accustom ourselves to the idea 
that all that could be called literature then was mnemonic 
only, carefully guarded by a peculiar and very strict . 
educational discipline, but of course exposed to all the 
inevitable chances of oral tradition. That Mnemonic Period 
existed for philosophy as well as for everything else, and 
if we have to berin our study of Indian philosophy with 
the Shtras, these Sutras themselves must be considered as 
the last outcome of a long continued philosophical activity 
carried on by memory oidy, 

.tTpanisl&ad-pexiod, from ailKmt 700 b.c. 

But while the Sfftras give us abstfiacta of the various 
systems of philosophy, ready made, there must have been, 
nay there was, one period, previous to the Shtras, during 
wMeh we can watch sometMng like growth, like life and 
strife, in Indian philcsophy, and that is the last stage . 




UPANISRAB-rajaiOB. 5 

of the Vedic period, as represented to ns in the 
Upanishads. 

For gaining an insight into the early gi;owth of Indian 
philosophic thought, this period is in fact the most valu- 
able; though of systematised philosophy, in our sense of 
the word, it contains, as yet, little or nothing. As we can 
feel that there is electricity in the air, and that there will 
be a storm, we feel, on reading the Upanishads, that there 
is philosophy in the Indian mind, and that there will be 
thunder and lightning to follow soon. Nay, I should even 
go a step farther. In order to be able to account for what 
seem to us niex'e sparks of thought, mere guesses at truth, 
Ave are driven to admit a long familiarity with philosophic 
problems before the time that gave birth to the tJpanishads 
which we possess, 

Pe:i^od axLtecedexit to tlie ITpanisliads. 

The Upanishads contain too many technical terms, such 
as Brahman, Atman, Dharma, Vrata, Yoga, MimA-nisS., and 
many more, to allow us to suppose that they were the 

f u'oduets of one day or of one generation. Even if the 
ater systems of philosophy did not so often appeal them- 
selves to the Upanishads as their authorities, we could 
easily see for ourselves that, though flowing in very 
difterent directions, like the Ganges and the Indus, these 
systems of philosophy can all be traced back to the same 
distant heights from AVhicli they took their rise. And as 
India was fertilised, not only fy the Ganges and Indus, 
but by ever so many rivers and rivulets, all pointing to the 
Snowy Mountains in the North, we can see the Indian 
mind also being nourished tlirough ever so many channels, 
all starting from a A^ast accumulation of religious and 
philosophic thought of which Ave seem to see the last 
i*emnants only in our Upanishads, while the original 
springs are lost to us for even 

If some of the seeds and germs of philosophy could be 
discovered, as has been hastily thought, among the savage 
tribes ox to-day, nothing would be' more welcome to the 
historian of pbilosophyr but until these tribes have been 
classified according to language, we must leave these 
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dangerous enterprises to others. For the present must 
be satisfied with the germs of thought such as we find 
them in the Upanishads, and in the archives of language 
which reach back far beyond the XJpanishads and even 
beyond the folklore of KJionds, Bhils, and Koles. 

It is true that during that distant period which we can 
watch in the Upanishads, philosophy was not yet separated 
from religion ; but the earliest religion, at least among the 
speakers of Aryan languages, seems always to have been not 
only the first religion, but the first philosophy also, of the 
races that had taken possession of India, as well as of 
the best soil of Asia and Europe. If it is the object of 
philosophy to discover the causes of things, rer'anm co- 
gnoBcere causds, what was the creation of the earliest mytho- 
logical gods but an attempt to explain the causes of light, 
of fire, of dawn, of day and night, of rain and thunder, by 
postulating agents for every one of them, and calling them 
Dyaus or Agni, light or fire, Ushas, dawn, the Asvins, day 
and night, Indra, the sky-god, and calling all of them 
Devas, the Bright, or di% the gods? Here are the first 
feeders of the idea of the Godhead, whatever tributaries it 
may have received afterwards. Of course, that distant 
period to which we have to assign this earliest growth of 
language, thought, religion, law, morals, and philosophy, 
has left us no literary monuments. Here and there we 
can discover faint traces in language, indicating the foot- 
prints left by the strides of former giants. But in India, 
where we have so little to guide us in our historical re- 
searches, it is of great importance to remember that there 
was such a distant period of nascent thought ; and that, if 
at a later time we meet with the . same ideas and words 
turiaing up in different systems, whether of religion or 
philosophy, we should be careful not to conclude at once 
that they must have been borrowed by one system from 
the other, forgetting that there was an ancient reservoir of 
thought from which all could have drawn and drnnk. 

Considering how small our historical information is as 
to the intellectual and social life of India at different times 
of its history , it is essential that we should cai^efully gather 
whatever there is, before we attempt to study Indian 
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philosophy in ite differentiated and systematised system^. 
Much^of our information may represent a chaos only, but 
we want such a chaos in order to imderstand the kosmos 
that followed. 

ZntdlleotiiiU Xiife in ancient Xndia. 

In certain chapters of the Br^hma^ias and in the Upani- 
shads we see a pictui;e of the social and intellectual life 
of India at that early time, which seems fully to justify 
.the saying that India has -always been a nation of philo- 
sophers. The picture which these sacred books give us 
of the seething thoughts of that country may at first sight 
seem fanciful and almost incredible; but becamse the men 
of ancient India, as they are there represented to us, if 
by tradition only, are different from Greeks and Romans 
and from ourselves, it does not follow that we have not 
before us a faithful account of what really existed at one 
time in the land of the Five or Seven Rivers. Why should 
these accounts have been invented, unless they contained 
a certain verisimilitude in the eyes of the people? It is 
quite clear that they were not composed, as some people 
seem to imagine, in order to impose after two thousands 
of years on us, the scholars of Europe, or on anybody else. 
The idea that the ancient nations of the world wished to 
impose on us, that they wished to appear more ancient 
than they were, more heroic, more marvellous, more en- 
lightened, is an absurd fancy. They did not even think 
of us, and had no word as yet for posterity. Such thoughts 
belong to much later times, and even then we wonder 
rather how a local, not to say, provincial poet like Hora<ife 
should have thought so much of ages to come. We must 
noti allow such ideas of fraud and forgery to spoil our 
f^itn and our interest in ancient history. The ancients 
thought much more of themselves than of the nations of 
the distant future. If, however, what the ancients tell us 
about their own times, or about the past which could never 
have exiended very far back, seems incredible to us, we 
should always ti*y first of all to understand it as possible, 
before we reject it as impossible and as an intentional 
fraud. That in very early times kings and nobles and 
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sages in India should ha^e been absorbed in pMic^onhi^l 
questions seems no doubt strange to us, because the energies 
of the people of Europe, as far back as we know anything 
about them, have always been divided between practice 
and intellectual pursuits, the former, in ancient times, con- 
siderably preponderating over the latter. But why should 
not a different kind of life have been possible in a country 
which, without much effort on the part of its cultivators, 
yielded in abundance all that was necessary for the support 
of life, which was protected on three sides by the silver- 
streaks of the* ocean, and on the fourth by almost impassable 
mountain barriers, a country which for thousands of years 
was free from war except the war of extermination directed 
against barbarous tribes, the so-called sons of the soil? 
After all, to thoughtful people, finding themselves placed 
on this planet, they did not know how or why, it was not 
so very far-fetched a problem, particularly while there was 
as yet no struggle for life, to ask who they were, whence 
they came, and what they were intended" for here on earth. 
Thus we read at the heginnihg of the iVetlisvatara-upani- 
shad: ‘Whence are we bom? Whereby do we live, and 
whither do we go? O ye who know Brahman; (tell us) 
at whose command we abide here, whether in pain or in 
pleasure 1 Should time or natui*e, or necessity, or chance, 
or the elements be considered as the cause, or He who is 
called Purusha, the man, that is, the Supreme Spirit^?" 

XslLatriyas and STdlimans. 

It might be thought that all this was due to the elevating 
influence of an intellectual aristocracy, such as we find 
from veiy early times to the present day in India, the 
Brahmans. But this is by no means the case. The so- 
called Kshatriyas or military nobility take nearly as active 
a part in the intellectual life of the country as the Brahmans 
themselves. The fact is that we have to deal in the earlier 
period of ancient India with two rather than with four 
castes and tlieir iiumemus sulxlivisions. 

This term cmte has proved most mischievous and mis- 

^ See also Anwgita, cliap. XX j S. B. E., VllI, p. 31 1. . 
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leading, and the less we avail ourselves of it the better 
we shall be able to understand the true state of society 
in the ancient times of India. Caste is, of course, a Portu- 
guese word, and was applied from about the middle of the 
sixteenth century by rough Portuguese sailors to certain 
divisions of Indian society which had struck their fancy. 
It had before been used in the sense of breed or stock, 
originally in the sense of a pure or unmixed, breed. In 
3613 Purchas speaks of the thirty and odd several castes 
of the Banians {V mi ig). To ask what caste means in India 
would be like asking what caste means in England, or 
what fetish (feiti^o) means in Portugal. What we really 
want to know is what was implied hy sucli Indian words 
as Varna (colour), ff^ti (kith), to say nothing of Sapin^- 
atva or Samanodakatva, Kula (family), Gotra (race), Pra- 
vara (lineage) ; otherwise we shall have once more the same 
confusion about the social organisation of ancient India 
•as about African fetishism or North American totemism ! 
Each foreign word should always be kept to its own native 
meaning, or, if generalised for scientific purposes, it should 
be most carefully defined afresh. Otherwise every social 
distinction will be called caste, every stick a totem, every 
idol a fetish. 

We have in India the Aryan settlers on one side, and 
the native inhabitauts on the other. The former are named 
Aryas or Aryas, that is, cultivators of the soil wliich they 
had conquered ; the latter, if submissive to their conquerors, 
are the /S'udras ^ or Dfeas, slaves, while the races of indi- 
genous origin who remained hostile to the end, were classed 
as altogether outside the pale of political society. The 
Aryas in India were naturally differentiated like other 
people into an intellectual or priestly aristocracy, the 
Bi-^hmans, and a fighting or ruling aristocracy, the Ksha- 
triyas, while the great bulk remained simply Via or Vaiayas, 
that is, householdeis and cultivator of the soil, and after- 
wards merchants and mechanics also. To the very last 

V Thus we rt*ad as early as the MahAbh^rata — *The three qualities abide 
ill the three ^stes thus : darkness in the Sudra, passion in the Kshatriya, 
and the highest, goodness, in the Bralimatta.’ (Anugita, S. B. E., VIII, 
p. 329) 
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the three great divisions, Brahmans, Elshatriyas^ and 
Vaisyas, shared certain privileges and . duties common. 
Originally they were all of them called twice-bom, and 
not only allowed, but obliged to be educated in Vedic 
knowledge and to pass through the three or four Asramas 
or stages of life. Thus we read in the Mah4bh§.rata : ‘ The 
order of V^naprasthas, of sages who dwell in forests and 
live on fruits, roots, and air is prescribed for the three 
twice-bom (classes) ; the order of householders is prescribed 
for all.’ (Anugita, S. B. E., VIIl, p. 310.; While the divi- 
sion into Aryas and DS,sas was due to descent, that into 
BrS.hmans, fchatriyas, and Vaisyas seems originally to 
have been due to occupation only, though it may soon 
have acquired an hereditary character. The Brahmans 
had to look after the welfare of soulsj the Kshatriyas after 
the welfare of the body politic, and the Vaisyas represented 
originally the undifferentiated mass of the people, engaged 
in the ordinary occupations of an incipient civilisation. 
The later subdivision of Indian society, as described by 
Mann, and as preserved under different forms to the present 
day, does not concern us for our present purpose. The 
lessons which the names of VarTia (colour) and G^ati (genus) 
teach us had long been forgotten even in Mann’s time, and 
are buried at present under a heavy heap of rubbish. StiU 
even that rubbish heap deserves to be sifted, as I believe 
it is now being sifted by scholars like Mr. Bisley and 
others. 

In tocient times neither Kshatriyas nor Vaisyas were 
excluded from taking part in those religious and philo- 
sophical struggles, whieh seem to have occupied India far 
more than wars of defence or conquest, hfay woi^en also 
claimed a right to be heard in their philosophical assem- 
blies. The Kshatriyas never surrendered their right to 
take part in the discussions of the great problems of life 
and death, and they occasionally asserted it with great 
force and dignity. Besides, the strong reaction against 
priestly supremacy amie at last from them, for we must 
'not forget that Buddha also was a Kshatriya, a prince of 
Kapilav^tu, and that his chief opposition, from a social 
and political point of view, “was against the privileges of 
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teaching and sacrificing, claimed by the Brahmans as their 
exclusive property and against the infallible and divine 
character ascribed by them to their Vedas. 

Tile of the tTpanislmds, Ganalca, 

If we look back once more to the intellectual life of 
India in the ancient Vedic times, or at least in the times 
represented to us in the Upanishads, we read there of an 
ancient King Ganaka, whose fame at the time when the 
Upanishads were composed had^ already spread far and 
wide (Kaush. Up. IV, i ; Brih. An Up. II, i, i). He was 
a king of the Videhas, his capital was MithilS,, and his 
daugJiter, Sit^, is represented to us in later times as the 
famous wife of R^ma (EAmapfirvatap. Up.). But in the 
Upanishads he is represented, not as a successful general 
or conqueror, not so much as a brave knight, victorious 
in chivalrous tournaments. We read of him as taking 
part in metaphysical discussions, as presiding over philo- 
sophical councils, as bestowing his patronage on the most 
eminent sages of his kingdom, as the friend of Y%i?avalkya, 
one of the most famous philosophical teachers of the 
Upanishad period. When performing^ a great sacrifice, 
this king sets apart a day for a Brahmodyam, a dispu- 
tation in which philosophers, such as Ya^/^Tavalkya, Asvala, 
Artabhaga, and even, women, such as Gargi, the daughter 
of V^caknu (Brih. Ar, Up. Ill, 1, 5), take an active part. 
To the victor in these disputations the king promised 
a reward of a thousand cows with ten pidas of gold fixed 
to, their horns. As Y%«avalkya claimed these cows on 
account of his superior knowledge, the other Brahmans 
present propounded a number of questions which he was 
expected to answer in order to prove his superiority. And 
so he does. The first question is how a man who difers 
a sacrifice can be freed thereby from* the fetters of death. 
Then follow questions such as, While dea^. swallows the 
whole vmrld, who is the deity that shall Wallow death? 
What becomes of the vital spirits when a man dies? What 
is it that does not forsake man in the hour of death? 

^ Kausliitaki Up. IV, i ; Bnh. Ar. Up. Ill, i. 
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What becomes of man after his speech at death has entered 
the fire, his breath the wind, his eye the sun, his^ mind the 
moon, his ear space, his body the earth, his Atman the 
ether, the hairs of his body the herbs, the hair, of his head 
the trees, his blood and seed the waters ? ^ Whither did the 
descendants of King Pariksliit got What is the soul? 
What contains the worlds? Who rules everything and 
yet is difierent from everything? Far be it from me to 
say that these and other questions were answered by 
Y&gfwavalkya in a manner "bhat would seem! satisfactory • 
to ourselves. What is important to us is that such ques- 
tions should have been asked at all, that they should have 
formed the staple of public discussion at that early time, 
a time previous to the establishment qf Buddhas religion 
in India, in the fifth century B.C., and that his answers 
should have satisfied his contemporaries. T lere is no other 
country in the world where in such ancient times such 
disputations would have been thought of, unless it were 
in Egypt. Neither Menelaos nor Priam would have pre- 
sided over them, neither Achilles nor Ulysses would have 
shone in them. That these disputations took place in 
public and in the presence of the king we have no reason 
to doubt. Besides, there is one passage (Brih. Ar. Up. Ill, 
2, 13) where we are told expressly that th^ two disputants, 
Y%navalkya and Artabhaga, retired into a private pl^e 
in order to come to an understanding about one question 
which, as they thought, did not admit of being discussed 
in public. 

Do we know of any other country where at that earfy 
time such religious congresses would have been thought of, 
and royal rewards bestowed on those who were victorious 
in these philosophical tournaments? 

One of the sayings of ffanaka has remained famous in 
Indian literature foi: ever, and deserves to remain so. - When 
his capital, MithilS., was destroyed by a conflagration, he 
turned round and said, ' While MithM is burning, ^nothing 
that is mine is burnt.’ 

Very curious is another feature, that, namely, in these 
public assemblies not only was a royal reward bestowed 
on the victor but the vanquished was sometimes threatened 
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with losing his head\ Nor was this a threat only, but 
it actually happen^'d, we are told, in the case of ^^kalya 
(B?^h. Ar. Up. Ill, 9, 26), Must we withhold our belief 
from such statements, because we have learnt to doubt 
the burnt hand of Mucius Scaevola and the suicide of 
Lucretia? I believe not, for the cases are not quite 
parallel. 

Besides these public disputations, we also read of private 
conferences, in which Y%wavalkya enlightens his royal 
patron (ranaka, and after receiving every kind of present 
from him is told at last that the king gives him the whole 
of his kingdom, nay surrenders himself to him as his sl^ve. 
We may call all this exaggerated, but we have no right to 
call it mere invention, for such stories would hardly have 
been invented, if they had sounded as incredible in India 
itself as they sound to us. (Brih. IV, 4, 23.) 

It is true we meet in the Upanishads with philosophical 
dialogues between gods and men also, such as Kaush. Up. 
Ill, I, between Inara and Pratardana, between Sanatku- 
mara, the typical warrior deity, and NItrada, the repre- 
sentative of the BrS/hmans, between Pragrapati, Indra, and 
Virofema, between Yama, the god of death, and NaMketas. 
But though these are naturally mere inventions, such as 
we find e^i^ry where in ancient times, it does not follow 
that the great gatherings of Indian sages presided over by 
their kings should be equally imaginary. Even imagina- 
tion requires a certain foundation in fact. 

We have a record of another disputation between a King 
Agrlbtasatru and the BiAhman Bal 4 ki, and here again itis 
the king who has to teach the Brithman, not vice versa, 

Agr^ta^tra was king of KAsi (Benares), and must have 
been later than (?anaka, as he appeals to his fame as widely 
established. When he has convinced BlilAki of the insuffi- 

^ I translate vipat by ^ to fall off,’ not by ^ to burst,’ and tbe caiisative 
by ‘ to nuike fall off,* i. e. to cut off. Would not ^ to bu];st * bare been 

" * S^^liitaki Up. IV, a ; BnA Xr. Up. II, i. 
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ciency of the information which this learned Brfi.hman 
had volunteered to impart to him, the proud BrS.fiman 
actually declares himself the pupil of the Kng 

I do not mean, however, to deny that originally the rela- 
tion between the kings and the sages of ancient India was 
that which we see represented, for instance, in the case of 
King <j4n{isruti and the Brahman Eaikva, who contemptu- 
ously rejects all offers of friendship from the king, till at 
last the kingHias to offer him not only gold and land (the 
Eaikvapar7^a villages in the country of the MahS^vrishas) 
but his own daughter, in order to secure his amity and his 
instruction. But though this may have been ^the original 
relation between Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and remained 
so to the time represented by Manu’s Law-book, the warrior 
class had evidently from a very early time produced a 
number of independent thinkers who were able to grapple 
with and to hold their own against the priests, nay, who 
were superior to them particularly in one subjoct, as we 
are told, namely, in their knowl^ge of the Atman, the 
Self. In the Maitrl.ya'n-a-upanishad we read of King Brih- 
adratha who gives up his kingdom, retires into the forest, 
and is instructed by the sage jS4kS,yanya, whose name may 
contain the first allusion to Skhsis and their descendants in 
India. Such a royal pupil would naturally in the course 
of* his studies become a sage and teacher himself. 

Again, in the KhAnd. Up. V, ii we see a number of 
eminent Brahmans approaching King Aavapati Kaikeya, 
and making themselves his pupils. The question which 
they discuss is, What is our Self and what is Brahman 
(V, II, i)1 and this question the king was supposed t j be 
able to answer better than any of the Br^mans. 

Baddliist Bexiod. 

When we leave the period represented by the Upani- 
shads, and turn our eyes to that which follows and which 
is marked by the rise and growth of Buddhism, we find no 

^ See also tlie dialogue between Sanatkinnira and Hdrada (JSMnd. tip. 
YII, 2, i). 
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very sudden change in the intellectual life of the country, 
as represented to us in the Sacred writings of the Buddhiste. 

"Though there is every reason to suppose that their sacred 
code, the original text of theTripi^aka, belongs to the third 
century b. 0 ., and was settled and recited, though not written 
down, during the reign of Asoka, we know at all events 
that it was reduced to writing in the first century before 
our era, and we may therefore safely accept its descriptions 
as giving us a true picture of what took place in India 
while Buddhism was slowly but surdy supplanting the 
religion of the Veda, even in its latest offshoots, the ITpani- 
shads. It seems to me a fact of the highest importance 
that ^he Buddhists at the time when their Suttas were 
composed, were acquainted with the XJpanishads and the 
Sfitras, at aU events with the very peculiar names of these 
literary compositions. We must not, however, suppose that 
as soon as Buddhism arose Vedism disappeared from the 
soil of India. India is a large country, and Vedism may 
have continued to flourish in the West while Buddhism 
was gaining its wonderful triumphs in the East and the 
South. We have no reason to doubt that some of the later 
XJpanishads were composed long after King Asoka had 
extended his patronage to the Buddhist fraternity. Nay, 
if we consider that Buddha died about 477 B.o., we^ are 
probably not far wrong if we look upon the doctrines to 
which he gave form and life, as represented originally by 
one of the many schools of thought which were springing 
up in India during the period of the XJpanishads, and which 
became later on the feeders of what are called in India tl^ 
six great systems of philosophy. Buddha, however, if we 
may retain that name for the,young prince of Kapilav^tu, 
who actually gave up his palace and made himself a beggar, 
was not satisfied with teaching a philosophy, Ms ambition 
was to found a new society. His object was to induce 
people to withdraw from the world and to live a life of 
abstinence and meditation in hermitages or monasteries. 
The description of the daily life of these BuddMst monks, 
and even of the Buddhist laity^ including kings and nobles, 
may seem to us at first sight as incredible as what we saw 
before in the XJpanishads. 
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IPxBM&n&git and BimMsdra. 

We read in the Tripteaka, the sacred code of the Buddhists, 
of King Prasenagfit, of Kosala, drawing near to Buddha and 
sitting down respectfully at one side before venturing to 
ask him a question (Sam^nitta Nik^ya III, i, 4 ). We read 
likewise of King Bimbis^ra, of Magadha,. showing the same 
respect and veneration to this poor monk before asking 
him any questions or making any suggestions to him. 
B4nte or -I/)rd is the title by which the paramount 
sovereigns of India address these mendicants, the followers 
of Buddha. 

Bralima*gMa.-sutta. 

If we want to get an idea of the immense wealth and 
variety of philosophic thought by which Buddha found 
himself surrounded on every side, we cannot do better 
than consult one of the many Suttas or sermons, supposed 
to have been preached by Buddha himself, and now forming 
part of the Buddhist canon, such as, for instance, the 
Brahma-grS.ia“Sutta 

We are too apt to imagine that both the believers in the 
Veda and the followers of Buddha formed compact bodies, 
each being held together by generally recognised articles 
of faith. But this can hardly have been so, as we read in 
the Brahma-gfMa-sutta that even among the disciples who 
followed Buddha, some, such as Brahmadatta, spoke in 
support of Buddha, in support of his doctrines and his 
di^iples, while others, such as Suppiya, spoke openly 
against all the three. Though there was a clear line of 
demarcation between BrS,hmans and Samanas or Buddhists, 
as far as their daily life and outwa^ ceremonial were 
concerned, the two are constantly addressed together by 
Buddha, particularly when philosophical questions are 
discussed. Br&hmam is often used by him as a mere 
expression of high social rank, and he who is most eminent 
in knowledge and virtue is even by Buddha himself called 

^ We possess now an exoellent translation of tMs Sntta by Bhys BaTids. 
Tbe earlier translations by Gogerly, by Grimblot (Sept Suttas Palis, 1876), 
were very creditable for the time when they were made, but have now 
been superseded. 
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‘ a true Br^hma-yz^a/ BrS,hman with us is often used in 
two senses which should be kept distinct, meaning, either 
a member of the first ca^te, or one belonging to the three 
castes of the twice-bom Aryas, who are under the spiritual 
sway of the BrMimans. 

We must try to get rid of the idea that BrS^hmans and 
Buddhists were always at daggers drawn, and divided the 
whole of India between themselves. Their relation was 
not originally very difierent from that between different 
ystems of philosophy, such as the Vedanta and S^mkhya, 
which, though they differed, were but seldom inflamed 
against each other by religious hatred. 

In the Brahma-^ala-sutta; i.e. the net of Brahma, in 
which all philosophical theories are supposed to have been 
caught like so many fishes, we can discover the faint traces 
of some of the schools of philosophy which we shall have 
to examine hereafter* Buddha mentions no less than sixty- 
two of them, with many subdivisions, and claims to be 
acquainted with every one of them, though standing him- 
self above them aU, 

There are some Samanas and Brahmans, we are told\ 
who are etemalists, and who proclaim that both the soul 
and the world are eternal^. They profess to^be able to 
remember an endless succession of former births, including 
their names, their lineage, and their former dwelling-places. 
The soul, they declare, is eternal, and the world, giving 
birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak. 
Living creatures transmigrate, but they are for ever and 
ever. 

There are some Samanas and Brahmans who are eternal- 
ists with regard to some things, but not with regard to 
others. They hold that the soul and the world a-re partly 
eternal, and partly not. According to them this world- 
system will pass away, and there will then be beings reborn 
in the World of Light (Abhassam), made of mind only, 
feeding on joy, ’ radiating light, traversing the air and 
continuing in gloiy for a long time. Here follows a most 

^ Brahma-f/iila-siitta, translated by Rhys BaTids, p. a6 seq. 

* This would be like the Sasvata-vMa. 
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peculiar account of how people began to believe in one 
personal Supreme Being, or in the ordinary Go4. When 
the world-system began to re-evolve, there appeared (they 
say) , the palace of BrahmS,, but it was empty. Then a 
certain being fell from the World of Light and came to 
life in the palace of Brahmk After remaining there in 
perfect joy for a long period, he became dissatisfied and 
longed for other bein^. And just then other beings fell 
from the World of in ail respects like him. But he 

who had come first bigan to think that he was Brahm^. 
the Supreme, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Maker .and 
Creator, the Ancient of days, the Father c£ all^that are and 
are to te. The other beings he looked upon as created by 
himself, because as soon as he had wished for them, they 
had come. Nay, these beings themselves also though t that 
he must be the Supreme Brahm’4, because he was there 
first and they came after him, and it was thought that 
this BrahmS, must be eternal and remain for ever, while 
those who came after him were impermanent, mutable, and 
limited in duration of life. 

This Brahm4 reminds one of the tsvara of the S^mkhya 
and other philosophies, which as Brahm^, masc., must be 
distinguished from Brahma, neuter. Then we are told 
that there are some gods who spend their lives in sexual 
pleasures and then fall from their divine state, while 
others who abstain from such indulgences remain stead- 
fast, immutable, and eternal. Again, that there are certain 
gods so full of envy that their bodies become feeble and 
^heir mind imbecile. Th^e fall from their divine state, 
while others who are free from such failings remain stead- 
fast, immutable, and eternal. 

Lastly, some Samana^ and Brahmans are led to the 
conclusion that eye, ear, nose, tongile, and body form an 
impermanent Self, while heart or mind or consciousness 
form a permanent Seif, and therefore will remain for ever 
steadfast, immutable, and eternal. 

Next follows another class of speculators who are called 
Ant&aantikas, and who set forth the infinity and finiteness 
of the world. They maintain either that the world is finite 
or that it is infinite, or that it is infinite in height and 
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depth but finite in lateral extension, or lastly, that it is 
neither finite nor infinite. 

The next description of the various theories held by 
either Samanas or Br^hinanas seems to refer to what is 
known as the SyadvMa, the theory that everything may 
be or may not be. Those who hold to this are called 
wriggling eels. They will not admit any ‘difference be- 
tween good and bad, and they will not commit themselves 
to saying that there is another world or that there is not, 
•^hat there is chance in the world or that there is not, that 
anything has a result or reward or that it has not, that 
man continues after death or that he does not. 

It \7ould seem, according to some of the Suttas, that 
Buddha himself was often disinclined to commit himself 
on some of the great questions of philosophy and religion. 
He was often in fact an agnostic on points which he con- 
sidered beyond the grasp of the human mind, and Mah&- 
vira, the founder of 6rainism, took the same view, often 
taking refuge in Agnosticism or the AgriJlinavS^da \ 

Next, there are Samanas and Brahmans who hold that 
everything, the soul and the world, are accidental and 
without a cause, liecause they can remember that formerly 
they urere not and now the;^ are, or because they prove by 
means of logic that the soul and the whole world arose 
without a cause. 

Furthermore, there are Samanas and Brahmans who 
hold and defend the doctrine of a conscious existence after 
death, but they differ on several points regarding this 
conscious existence. 

Some maintain that the conscious soul after death has 
form, others that it has no form, others again that it has 
and has not, and others that it neither has nor has not ' 
form. Some say it is finite, others that it is infinite, that 
it is both and that it is neither. Some say that it has one 
mode of consciousness, others that it has various modes of 
consciousness, othera that it has limited, others that it has 
unlimited consciousness. Lastly, it is held that the soul 
after death is happy, is miserable, is both or is neither. 


^ M. M., Ifataral Religion, p. 105* 

0 a 
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There are, however, others who say that the soul after 
death is tmconscious, and while in that state has either 
form, or no form, has and has not, or neither has nor has 
not form ; that it is finite, infinite, both or neither. 

Again, there are some Samanas and Brahmans who teach 
the entire annihilation of all living beings. Their argu- 
ments are various, and have in their general outlines been 
traced back to some of the teachers of Buddha, such as 
Alara KS,Mma, Uddalaka and others \ They uphold the 
doctrine of happiness in this life, and maintain that com- 
plete salvation is possible here on earth. Thus when the 
soul is in perfect enjoyment of the five pleasures of the 
senses, 'they call that the highest Nirva-na. Against this 
view, however, it is said that sensuous delights are tran- 
sitory and^ always involve paiuj and that therefore the 
highest Nirvana consists in putting away all sensuous 
delights and entering into the first G^M-na, i:e. JDhya^na, 
that is, a state of joy bom of seclusion and followed by 
reflection and meditation. Against this view, again, it is 
asserted that such happiness involves reasoning, and is 
therefore gross, while the highest Nirv^?ia can only arise 
when all reasoning has been* conquered and the soul has 
entered the second ffAI,na, a state of joy, bom of serenity 
without reasoning, a state of elevation and internal calm. 
But even this does not satisfy the true Buddhist, because 
any sense of joy must be gross, and true Nirvi^Tia can only 
consist in total absence of all longing after joy and thus 
entering into the third GMn% serene and thoughtful. 
Lastly, even this is outbidden. The very dwelling of the 
mind on care and joy is declared to be gross, and the final 
Nirvana is said to be reached in the fourth GA§,na only, 
a state of self-possession and complete equanimity. 

This abstract may give an idea of the Variety of philo- 
sophical opinions which were held in India at or even before 
the time of Buddha. The Brahma-^Ma-sutta professes that 
^ 'speculations about the past and the future are included, 
in this Sutta of the net of Brahma. By division and sub- 
division there are said to be sixty- two theories, arranged 


^ Ehys Davids, 1 - c., p. 48. 
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into two classes so fax as they are concerned either with 
the past or w;ith the future of the soul ; the soul, as it 
seems, being always taken for granted. 

The extraor^nary part is that in the end aU these 
theones, though well known by Buddha, are condemned 
by him as arising from the deceptive perceptions of the 
senses, which p^uce desire, attachment, and therefore 
reproduction,^ existence, birth, disease, death, sorrow, weep- 
S'Od misery, while Buddha alone is able 
to cut off the root of all error and all misery, and to impart 
th.6 truth, that leads to true Nirva?ia. 

It do^ not seem, indeed, as if the philosophical teaching 
of Buddha himself was so very different at fiist from that 
of other schwls which had flourished before and' during 
his lifetime in India j nay, we can often perceive clear 
traces of a distant relationship between Buddhism and the 
SIX orthodox systems of philosophy. like streams, aU 
springing from the same summit, they run on irrigating 
the same expanse of country without proving in the least 
that one channel of thought was derived from another, as 
has ^n so often supposed in the case particularly of 
Buddhism m its relation to the S&mkhya philosophy 
to us from the KSrikSs and Sfitras. 

Though the Brahma-grila-sutta does not enter into full 
■details, which may be gathered from other Suttas, it shows 
at all events how large a number of philosophical schools 
WM in existence then, and how they differed from each 
other on some very essential points. 

Tkir compare one of the numerous passages in. the 

Mahabhara^ containing descriptions of the philosophical 
sects then floiirishmg in India, we shall be struck by the 
gr^r, almost verbal, similarity between their statements 
^d_ those which we have just read in the Buddhist 
Thus we read in the Anugite, chap. 
AAIV: We observe th^ various forms of piety to he 
^ it wei^ contradi^ry. Some say piety remains after 
the tK^y IS destroyea ; -some say that it is not so. Some sav 
everythmg is doubtful ; and others that there is no doubt. 
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Some say the permanent principle is impermanent and 
others, tw, that it exists, and others that it exists and 
does not exist. Some say it is of one form or twofold, 
and others that it is mixed. Some Brahma%as, too^ who • 
know Brahman and perceive the truth, believe that it is 
one; others that it is distinct; and others again that it 
is manifold. Some say both time and space exist, and 
others that it is not so. Some have matted hair and skins ; 
and some are clean-shaven and without any covering.' 
This last can only refer to the followei^ of Buddha, what- 
ever the da.te of our Mahabh^rata may be. ‘ Some people 
are for bathing ; some for the omission of bathing. Some 
are for taking food; others are intent on fasting. Some 
people extol actions, and others tranquillity. Some extol 
final emancipation and various kinds of enjoyments ; some 
wish for riches, and others for indigence.' 

The commentator Nilakantta refers all these remarks 
to certain sects known to ns from other sources. ‘ Some 
hold/ he says, ^ that the Self exists after the body is lost ; 
others, that is, the LokS»yatas or JT^rvakas, hold 'the con- 
trary. Everything is doubtful, is the view of the Satya- 
vMins (SyMvMins?); nothing is doubtful, that of the 
Tairthikas, the great t^hers. Everything is impermanent, 
thus say the T^rkikas ; it is permanent, say the M^m^7^l^sa- 
kas ; nothing exists, say the Shnyav^dins ; something 
exists, but only momentarily, say the Saugataa or Buddhists, 
Knowledge is one, but the ego and non-ego are two dif- 
ferent principles, thus say the Yog&Mras ; they are mixed, 
say the Uclulomas; they are one, such is the view of the 
worshippers of the Brahman as possessed of qualities: they 
are. distinct, say other Mimamsakas, who hold that special 
acts are the cause (of everything) ; mamMd they are, say 
the atomists; time and space they are, say the astrologers. 
Those who say that it is not so, that is to say, that what we 
see has no real existence at all, are the ancient philosopher's; 
omission to bathe ^ is the rule of the NaisMAika Brahma- 
Icknria ; bathing that of the householders.' 



^ Does not tMs refer to* the solemn bathing which is the first step 
towards the stage of a Gr*hastha or independent householder? 
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Th^is both 'from Buddhistic and Br^hmanic sources 
learn the same fact the existence of a large number of re- 
ligious and philosophical sects in the ancient days of 
India. 


BnddSia. 

Out of the midst . of this whirlpool of philosophical 
opinions there rises the form of Buddha, calling for a 
hearing, at first, not as the herald of any bi’and new philo- 
sophy, which he has to teach, but rather as preaching 
a new gospel to the poor. I cannot help thinking that 
it was Buddha’s marked personality, far more than his 
doctrine, that gave him the great influence on his con- 
temporaries and on so many generations after his death. 

li^ether he existed or not. such as he -is described to 
us in the Suttas, therp must have been some one, iiot 
a mere name, but a real power in the history .of India, 
a man who made a new epoch in the growth of Indian 
philosophy, and still more of Indian rmigion and ethics. 
His te^hing must have acted like a weir across a swollen 
river. And no wonder, if we consider that Buddha was 
a prince or nobleman who gave up whatever there was 
of outward splendour pertaining to his rank. He need 
not have been a powerful prince, as some have imagined, . 
but he belonged to the royal class, and it does not appear 
that he and his house had any suzerain over them. like 
several of the philosophers in the Upanishads, he was 
a Kshatriya, and the very fact of his making himself a 
popular teacher and religious refoirmer attz'acted attention 
as a social anomaly in the eyes of the people. We see iii 
fact that one of the principal accusations brought against 
him, at a later time, was that he had ari'Ogated to himself the 
privilege of being a teacher, a privilege that had always 
been recognised as belonging to those only who wer-e 
Biihmans by birth. And as these Brahmans had always 
been not only the teachera of the people, but likewise the 
counsellors of princes, we find Buddha also not only 
patronised, but consulted by the kings of his own time. 
Curiously enough one of these kings has the name 
of A^ata&atru, a name well known to us from the 
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Upanishads. He, the sort of VaideM, a Yideha princess, 
sends two of his ministers, who were Brahmans by birth, 
to Buddha in order to consult him on what he ought to 
do. It has been supposed some scholars that this is the 
same Agfitasatru, king of KlUsi (or Benares), who, as we 
saw in the Upanishads, silenced the Brahman BMiki 
(Kaush. Up, lY, 2, i). But, according to others, A^ata- 
satra, i, e. ‘ without an enemy/ should be taken, like Dev^- 
n^m priya, as a general title of royalty, not as a proper 
name \ However that may be, the coincidence is certainly 
striking, and requires further explanation. At all events, 
we see that, as in the Upanishads, so in the Tripi^aka also, 
kings appear as friends and patrons of a philosopher, such 
as Buddha, long before he had become recognised as the 
founder of a new religion, that they take a prominent part 
in public assemblies, convened for discussing the great pro- 
blems of religion and philosophy, or afterwards for settling 
the canon of tlaeir religious texts. The best known are 
Bimbis^a, king of Magadha, and Prasena^it, king of Kosala. 

There is in this respect a clear continuity between the 
Upanishads and the earliest appearance of Buddhism ; and 
if some of the tenets and technical terms of the Buddhists 
also are the same as those of the Hindu schools of philo- 
sophy, there would be as little difficulty in accounting for 
this as for the continuity between Sanskrit and PS,li. The 
Buddhist monk was clearly prefigui'ed in the Parivragraka 
or itinerant mendicant of the Upanishads (Brih. Ill, 5). 

, The name of Buddha, as the awakened and enlightened, 
j^ould hardly be understood without the previous employ- 
ment of the root Budh in the Veda; nor Bhikshu, beggar, 
without Bhiksh, to beg in the Upanishads. Nirvli^a, it is 
true, occurs in later Upanishads only, hut if this shows that 
they are post- Buddhistic, it suggests at the same time that the 
old Upanishads must have been pre-Buddhistic. Para gati, 
the highest goal, is taken from the dictionary of the Upani- 
shads, and possibly wE’akrapravartana, the turning of the 
wheel also is taken from the same source. 

^ S. B. E,, XI, p. I, note. 

® Cf. Amigifcd, chap. XVII: ‘You are the one person to turn this wheel, 
the nave of which 4s the Brahman, the spoke the understanding, and 
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But though Buddhism and the Upanishads share many 
things in common which point back to the same distant 
antiquity, Buddhism in its practical working produced 
a complete social revolution in India. Though it did not 
abolish caste, as has sometimes been supposed, it led to 
a mixture of classes which had formerly been kept more 
carefully distinct. Anybody, without reference to his birth, 
could join the Buddhist fraternity, if only he was of good 
report and free from certain civil disabilities. He could 
then become an itinerant (Parivr^^aka) friar, without any of 
that previous discipline which was required from a Brahman. 
Once a member of the Samgha, he was free from all family 
ties and allowed to support himself by charitable gifts 
(Bhiksjti^). Though kings and noblemen who had embraced 
the doctrines of Buddha were not obliged to become actual 
mendicants and join the fraternity, they could become 
patrons and lay sympathisers (ITpasakas), as we see in the 
case of the kings already mentioned, and of wealthy persons 
such as AnstthapincZika. Whenever the Buddhist friars 
appeared in villages or towns, they seem to have been 
received with spendid hospiWity, and the arrival of 
Buddha himself with his six hundred or more disciples 
was generally made the occasion of great rejoicings, in- 
cluding a public sermon, a public discussion, and other 
entertainments of a less spiritual character. 

In f^t, if we may judge from the Tripi^aka, the whole 
of India at the time of Buddha would seem once more 
to have been absorbed in religion and philosophy ; nay, the 
old saying that the Indians are a nation of philosophers 
would seem to have never been so true as at the time 
of the great Buddhist Councils, held, we are told, at R%a- 
gnha, at VaisSili, and later on at the new residence of 
A^oka, PaMiputra. 

This Asoka, like ffanaka of old, took the warmest interest 
in the proceedings of that Council. It is perhaps too much 
to say that he made Buddhism the state-religion of India. 
There never was such a thing as a state-religion in India. 
Afcoka certainly extended his patixinage, foniierly confined 

which does not turn bach, and which is phecked by the quality of 
goodness as its circumference.* 
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to Brahmans only, to the new brotherhood founded by 
Buddha, but there was nothing in -India corresponding to 
a Defender of the Faith. 

It might be objected, no doubt, that the authorities on 
which we have to rely for a description of the intellectual 
state of India at the time of these Councils, even that of 
Asoka, 'Z42 B. c., are one-sided and exaggerated ; but when 
we consult the Mahabharata which, in its earlier element, 
at all events, may be assigned to the same Buddhistic 
period, we get just the same picture. We meet among 
the Brahmans as among the Buddhists with an immense 
variety of philosophical and religious thought, represented 
by schools and sects striving against each other, mot yet 
by persecution, but by serious argumentation. 

Qx&€fk Accounts. 

Nor are the scant accounts which the Greeks have left 
us of what they saw during and after the invasion of 
Tndm by Alexander the Great at variance with what we 
learn from these native authorities. Nothing struck the 
Greeks so much as the philosophical spirit which seemed 
to pervade that mysterious country. When Megasthenes \ 
the ambassador of Seleucus Nicator at the court of iTamd- 
ragupta (Sandrocottus), describes what he saw in [bdia 
in the third century B.C., he speaks of gy mnosophists living 
on mountains or in the plains, having their abode in graves 
in front of cities within moderate-sized enclosures. ^ They 
live,’ he writes, ‘ in a simple style, and lie on beds of rushes 
or skins. They abstain from animal food and sexual 
pleasures, and spend their time in listening to serious 
discourse and in imparting their knowledge to such as will 
listen to them.’ The so-called ^armanas mentioned by 
Megasthenes, have generally been accepted ^ representing 
the ^rama^aas or Samanas, the members of the IBuddhist 
brotherhood who then seemed to have lived most amicably 
with the Brahmans. Nothing at least is said of any^ 
personal enmity between them, however much they may 
have differed in their philosophical and religious opinions. 

^ Ancient India, by J. W. M°Crindle, 1877, p. 97 seq.. 
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His H^lobioi. or fox’est-dweilers are probably meant for the 
Brahmanic Vanapra^thas, the members of the third A^rama 
who had to live in the forest, at a certain distance from 
their villages, and give themselves up to asceticism and 
meditation, such as "we see described in the Upanishads. 
Even if their name did not tell us, we are distinctly 
informed that they lived in the forest, subsisting on leaves 
and wild fruits, and wore garments made of the bark of 
trees (Valkala)^. They communicated, we are told, with 
kings, who, like 6^anaka and Agratasatru, Prasena^it and 
Bimbisslra, or in later times King Harsha, consulted them 
by messengers regarding the causes of things, and who 
through them worshipped and supplicated their gods. 
Clement of Alexandria, after repeating all this, adds at the 
end that there are also philosophers in India who follow 
the precepts of Butta, whom they honour as a god on 
account of his extraordinary holiness. This is the first 
Greek mention of Buddjtia, for no one else can have been 
meant 'by Clement. The name was never mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions, though there are early coins, 
which point to Greek ihfluence, with the figure and name 
of Boddo. We are also told that these philosophers 
practised fortitude, both by undergoing active toil, and 
by endui’ing pain, remaining for whole days motionless in 
a fixed attitude. 

Buddliist Pilgrims, Kiouezi-tlisang'. 

Some centuries later we have another and independent 
source of infoimiation as to the intellectual state of India, 
and this also is in perfect accordance with what we have 
hitherto learnt about India as the home of philosophers. 
Beginning with the foimth century of our era, that is, at 
the time when what I call the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature and national independence began, Chinese 
Buddhists, who made their pilgrimages to India as to 
their Holy Land, described to us the state of the country 
such as they saw it. Those who came early, such as 
Fa-hian, saw Buddhism flourishing in the fifth century, 

^ Clement Alex., Strom, i. p. 305, adds that they neither live in cities 
nor even in homses. 
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those who came later in the sixth and seventh ce’atnries^ 
witnessed already the evident signs of 'its decline. Tho 
most important among them was Hiouen-thsang who visited 
India from 629 to 645, and whose travels have been trans- 
lated by my late friend, Stanislas Julien. No one can 
doubt the trustworthiness of this witness, though he may 
have been deceived in some of his observations. He 
describes the Buddhist monasteries scattered all over the 
country, the schools of the most illustrious teachers whose 
lectures he attended, and their public assemblies, par 
ticularly those that took place at the court of iSSliditya 
Harshavai'dhana 610-650, commonly called Srt-Harsha of 
Eanj 4 kubgra. This king, who is described as having con- 
quered the five Indias, seems to have been in his heart 
a Buddhist, though he bestowed hfe patronage and pro- 
tection on all sects alike, whether followers of the Vedas or 
of Buddha. No one, we are told, was allowed to eat flesh 
in his dominions, and whoever had killed a living thing 
was himself put to death b He built many hospitals and 
monasteries, and entertained many Buddhist friars at his 
own expense. Every year he assembled the &ama^'^as 
from diiferent kingdoms, and made them discuss in his 
presence the most important points of Buddha's doctrine. 
Each disputant had his chair, and the king himself was 
present to judge of their learning and their good behaviour. 
Hiouen-thsang, who by this time had made hirhself a pro- 
ficient Sanskrit scholar and Buddhist theologian, having 
studied the Buddhist writings under some of the most 
illustrious teachere of the time, was invited by the king to 
be present at one of these great assemblies, on the southern 
bank of the Ganges. Twenty kings were gathered there, 
each bringing with him both jSrama?^as and BrsLhmaTias. 
A lai^e camp was constructed, and every day rich alms 
weye bestowed on the ^hamanas. This, as it would seem, 
excited the anger of some Brahmans who were present. 
They tried to set fire to the camp and the UDagnifieent 
buildings erected by the king. And when they failed in 
this, they actually hired an assassin to kill the monarch. 

^ M^moires mr les Contras OccideDttiles, Julien, i. p. 351 aeq.. 
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The k’ng, however, escaped, and forgave the would-be 
assassin, but exiled a- large number of Brahmans from his 
kingdom. This gives us the first idea of what at that time 
religious persecution meant on the part of Buddhists as well 
as of Brahmans. These persecutions may have been 
exaggerated*, but they cannot be altogether denied. Hiouen- 
thsang himself seems to have taken an active part in this 
Congress of Religion, and I still believe it was he who is 
mentioned by his Sanskrit name as ‘ Mokshadeva ' or as 
the ‘ Master of the Tripi^aka.’ After making all reasonable 
deductions, such as we should make in the ease of the 
descriptions of any enthusiastic witness, enough seems to 
me to r^^main to show that from the time of the Upanishads 
to the time of Hiouen-thsang's sojourn in India, one domi- 
nant interest pervaded the whole country, the interest in 
the great problems of humanity here on earth. While 
in other countries the people at large cared more for their 
national heroes, as celebrated in their epic poetry on 
account of their acts of bravery or cunning, India under 
the sway of its Vedic poets, most of them of a priestly 
rather than a warrior origin, remained true to its character. 
Its kings surrounded themselves with a court of sages 
rather than of warriors, and the people at large developed 
and strengthened their old taste for religious and philo- 
sophical problems that has endured for centuries, and is 
not extinct even at the present day. Of course, if w'’e call 
the people of India a nation of philosophers, this is not 
meant to deny that the warrior class also had their popular 
heroes, and that their achievements also excited the interest 
of the people. India is large enough for many phases of 
thought. We must not forget that even in the Vedic 
hy mns Indra, the most popular of thoir gods, was a warrior. 
The two great , epic poems are there to testify that hero- 
worship is innate in the human heart, and that in early 
days men and even women placed muscle higher than 
brain. But many even of these epic heroes have a tinge of 
philosophical sadness about them, and Ar^una, the greatest 
among them, is at the same time the recipient of the 
highest wisdom communicated to him by * Krishna, as 
described in the Bhagavad-gita. 
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Krisli'Jia himself, the hero of the Bhagavad-gtta, was of 
Kshatriya origin, and was looked upon as the very incar- 
nation of ' the Deity. It is curious that the Sanskrit 
language has no word for epic poetry. Itih^vsa refers to 
the matter rather than to the poetical form of what we 
should call epic poems, and the Hindus, strange to say, 
speak of their MahahhSrata as a Law-book, Dharma- 
sastra and to a ceitain extent it may have fulfilled that 
purpose. 


Kisigr Karslia; 

If the account given by Hiouen-thsang of the spiritual 
state of India at the time of his visit and of his stay at the 
court of Harsha should seem to be tinged too much by the 
sentiments of the Buddhist priest, we have only to con- 
sult the history of Harsha as written in Sanskrit by Ba'na, 
to feel convinced of the faithfulness of his account. No 
doubt Hiouen-thsang looked at India with the eyes of 
a follower of Buddha, but Bkna, also, though not a 
Buddhist, represents to us the different schools and 
reachers, whether followers of Buddha or of the Veda, as 
living together apparently in perfect peace, and obeying 
the orders of the same king. They would naturally discuss 
their differences and exchange opinions on points on which 
they were agreed or oppos^ to each other, but of violent 
persecutions by one side or the other, or of excommunica- 
tions and massacres, we hear very little or nothing The 
king himself, the friend and patron of Hiouen-thsang, 
tolerated both Buddhism and Brsthmanism in his realm, 
and we feel doubtful sometimes which of the two he 
favoured most in his own mind. We see him, for instance, 
pay his respects to a sage of the name of Div^kara, who 
had been by birth and education a Brfthman, but had been 
converted to Buddha’s doctrine, without, as it would seem, 
incurring thereby the displeasure of the king or of his 
friends. In the Harsha-Aarita^ the king is represented 
to us as entering a large forest, suiTOunded by his retinue. 

^ See Bahlmann, Das HahtlbMrata. 

^ Harsha- Jtarita, translated by Cowell and Thomas, p- 235. 
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When f',pproaching the abode of the sage, the king leaves 
his suite behind and proceeds on foot, attended by only 
a few of his vassals. While still at a distance from the 
holy man’s abode, the king perceived a large number of 
‘Buddhists from various provinces, perched on pillow's, 
seated on rocks, dwelling in bowers of creepers, lying in 
thiekeis or in the shadow of branches, or squatting on the 
roots of trees, — devotees dead to all passions, (?ainas in 
white robes (iSvetS^mbaras), with mendicants (Bhikshns or 
Parivr^gfakas), followers of KrishTia (Bh§.gavatas), religions 
students (BrahmaHrins), ascetics who pulled out their hair, 
followers of Kapila (SS-mkhyas), ffainas, LokAyatikas 
(atheists), followers of KaTiMa (Vaiseshikas), followers of 
the Upanishads (Ved^ntihs), believers in God as a creator 
(Naiyayikas), assayers of metals (?), students of legal 
institutes, students of the PuiAtias, adepts in sacrifices 
requiring seven pi^ests, adepts in grammar, followers of 
the ParlAarIttras, and others beside, all diligently following 
their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising 
doubts, resolving them, giving etymologies, and disputing, 
discussing, and explaining moot points of doctrine,’ and all 
this, it would seem, in perfect peace and harmony. 

Now I ask once more, is there any other country in the 
world of which a similar account could be given, always 
the same from century to century? Such a life as here 
described may seem very strange to us, nay, even incredi- 
ble, but that is our fault, because we forget the totally 
diSerent conditions of intellectual life in India and else- 
where. We cannot dissociate intellectual life from cities, 
from palaces, schools, universities, museums, and all the 
rest. However, the real life of India was not lived in 
towns, but in villages and forests. Even at present it 
should be remembered that towns are the exception in 
India, and that the vast majority of people live in the 
country, in villages, and their adjoining groves. Here the 
old sages were free to meditate on the problems of life and 
on all that is nearest to the heart of man. If they were 
not philo^phers, let them be called dreamers, but dreamers 
of dreams without which life would hardly be worth 
living. 
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An insight into this state of things seemed jx) me 
necessary as a preliminary to a study of Indian philosophy 
as being throughout the work of the people rather than 
that of a few gifted individuals. As far back as we can 
trace the history of thought in India, from the time of 
King Hai*sha and the Buddhist pilgrims back to the 
descriptions found in the Mahabh&rata, the testimonies 
of the Greek invadei's, the minute accounts of the Buddhists 
in their Tripi^aka, and in the end the TJpanishads them- 
selves, and the hymns of the Veda, we'’ are met everywhere 
by the same picture, a society in which spiritual interests 
predominate and throw all material interests into the shade, 
a world of thinkers, a nation of philosophers. 


CHAPTER n. 


The Vedas, 


. If after these preliminarv remarks we lonV i 

rf phWy on tte soil of mIJw” M M 

them in a stratum where philosophy is hardly differentintpfi 
^ yet from religion, and long^ before the^ faKvoS 

philosophy had been finally ae<Sm! 
plished, that IS in the Vedas. accom- 

been curious misunderstandings about this 
newly-diseover^ relic of ancient literature, if literature 
it nmy ^ called, having nothing whatever to do in its 
on^ with any liiera senpta. A one has ever doubiS 
that m the Veda we have the earliest monument of 
^an lang^ and th^ht, and, in a certain sense 
of -^yadi hterature which, in an almost miracnlons wav’ 
during the long night of centuri^’ 
^efly by means of oral tradition. But seeing that the 
Ve(^ was ^rtamly more ancient than anything ^e 

chi^“^at?t^’“l/if^^®''®' jumped it th^^con- 

clusion ^at it. would bnng us near to the very beginning 

of all things ^d that we should find in thY hjS^ 

the ‘ very songs of the morning stars^d the 

those ex/ectetawS^ 

isappomted,^ of these ancient hymm^ turning out 
wit?hS? ^metimes very eommonplaci and 

S in *™th, a reaction 

to deal, not with what European philosophera thought 
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ought to have been, but with what is and has be^-n ; not 
with what is beautiful, but with what is true and his- 
torically real. If the Vedic hymns are simple, natural, 
and often commonplace, they teach us that very useful 
lesson that the earliest religious aspirations of the Aryan 
conquerors of India were simple and natural, and often, 
from our point of view, very commonplace. This too is 
a lesson worth learning. Whatever the Vedas may be 
called, they are to us unique and^ priceless guides in 
opening before our eyes tombs of thought richer in relict 
than the royal tombs of Egypt, and more ancient and 
primitive in thought than the oldest hymns of Babylonian 
or Accadian poets. If we grant that they belongad to the 
second millennium before our era, we are probably on safe 
ground, though we should not forget that this is a con- 
structive date only, and that such a date does not become 
positive by mere repetition. It may be very brave to postu- 
late aooo B.C. or even 500.0 b.c. as a minimum date for the 
Vedic hymns, but what is gained by such bravery? Such 
assertions are safe so far as they cannot be refuted, but 
neither can they be proved, considering that we have no 
contemporaneous dates to attach them to. And when 
I say that the Vedic hymns are more ancient and primitive 
than the oldest Babylonian and Accadian hymns, all that 
I mean and could mean is that they contain fewer traces 
of an advanced civilisation than the hymns deciphered 
from cuneiform tablets, iq which we find mention of such 
things as temples in stone and idols of gold, of altars, 
sceptres and crowns, citi^’ and libraries, and public squares. 
There are thoughts in those ancient Mesopotamian hymns 
which would have sta^ered the poets of the Veda, such as 
their chief god being called the king of blessedness, the 
light of mankind, &c. We should look’ in vain in the Veda 
for such advanced ideas as * the holy writing of the mouth 
of the deep/ ‘ the god of the pure incantation/ ‘ thy will 
is made known in heaven and the angels bow their faces/ 
‘ I fin my hand with a mountain of diamonds, of turquois^ 
and of crystal,' * thou art as strong bronze,’ ‘ of bronze and 
lead thou art the mingler/ or ‘the wide heaven is the 
habitation of thy liver/ All this may be very old as far 
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as the progression of the equinoxes is concerned, but in-the 
progress of human thought these ideas mark a point not 
yet reached^ by the poets of the Veda. In that sense, 
whatever their age, these Babylonian’ hymns are more 
modern in thought than the very latest hymns of the 
Big-veda, though I confess that it is that very fact 
the advanced civilisation at that early time whicii they 
pnect, that) makes the Babylonian hymns so interesting 
m the eyes of the historian. I do not speak here of 
philosophical ideas, for we have learnt by this time that 
they are of no age and of any age. 

Whatever may be the date of the Vedic hymns, whether 
1500 or 15C00 B.C., they have their own unique place and 
stand by themselves in the literature of the world They 
tell us something of the early growth of the human mind 
of which _we find no trace anywhere else. Whatever 
aesthete judgements may be pronounced on them, and 
there is certainly little of poetical beauty in them, in 
the eyes of _the hmtorian and the psychologist they will 
always retain their peculiar, value, far superior to the 
oldest chronicles, far superior to the most ancient inscrip- 
tions, for every verse, nay every word in them, is an 
authentic document m the history of the greatest empire 
the empire of the human mind, as established in India 
in the second millennium b.c. 


Til© WiUosopMcal Basis of tlio Vedic Oods. 

’Let us begin with the simplest beginnings. What can 
be sirnpler than the simple conviction that the regularly 
reeling events of nature require certain agents ? Animated 
by this conviction the Vedic poets spoke not only of rain 
(lndu), but of a r^er (Indra), not only of fire and light 
as a tact, but of a hghter and burner, an agent of fire and 
light, a Dyaus (Zev's) .and an Agni (ig^). It seemed 
mpo^ible to them that sun and moon should rise every 
day, should grow strong and weak ^ain every month 
or every y^, unl^ there was an agent behind who 
^ntroUed them. We may smile at such thoughts, but 
they ^were nati^ thoughts, nor would it be easy even 
now to prove a negative to this view of the world! One 
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of these agents they called Savitar or vet o?), the 

enlivener, as distinguished yet inseparable from Shrya, 
the heavenly, the sun, Greek Helios. Soma, from the 
same root Su, was likewise at first w^hat enlivens, i.e. the 
rain, then the moon which was supposed to send dew and 
rain' and lastly the enlivening draught, used for sacrificial 
purposes and prepared fiDm a plant called Soma or the 
enlivener, a plant known to Br&hmans and Zoroastrians 
before the separation of the two. Tn this way both the 
religion and the mythology of the Vedic sages have a philo- 
sophical basis, and deserve our attention, if we wish to 
understand the beginnings not only of Indian mythology 
and religion, but of Indian philosophy also. ‘ No/one,’ as 
Deussen truly says, ' can or should in future talk about 
these things who does not know the Eig-veda^.’ The 
process on which originally all gods depended for their 
very existence, the personification of, or the activity attri- 
buted to the great natural phenomena, while more or less 
obscured in aU other religions, takes place in the Eig-yeda 
as it wei^ in the full light of day. The godi? of the Vedic, 
and indirectly of all the Aryan people, were the agente 
postulated behind the great phenomena of nature.^ This 
was the beginning of philosophy, the first application 
of the law of causality, and in it we have to recognise 
the only true solution of Indo-European mythology, and 
likewise of Aryan philosophy. Whatever may have 
existed before these gods, we can only guess at, we cannot 
watch it with our own eyes, while the creation of Dyaus, 
light and sky, of Prithivl, earth, of Varuna, dark sky, 
of Agni, fire, and other such Vedic deities, requires neither 
hypothesis nOT induction. There was the sky, Dyaus, 
apparently active, hence there must be an agent called 
Dyaus. To say that this Aryan Theogony was preceded 
by a period of fetishism or totemism, is simply gratuitous. 
At all events, it need not he refuted before it has been 
proved. Possibly the naming of the sky as an agent and 
as a masculine noun came first, that of the mere objective 
sky, as a feminine^ second. 




* Dexi^u, ABgemeine GescLichte der Hulosopihie, p. 83. 
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*|?]iree Classes of l^edic 

We know now by what very simple process the Vedic 
Aryas satisfied their earliest craving for causes, how they 
created their gods, and divided the whole drama of nature 
into three acts and the cictors into three classes, those of the 
sky, those of mid-air, and those of the earth. To the first 
belong Dyaus, the agent of the sky ; Mitra, the agent of the 
bright sky and day ; Varuna, the agent of the dark sky 
and evening; Shrya, the agent of the sun ; Savitri, the 
agent of the enlivening or morning siin ; Asvinati, the twin 
agents of morning and evening; Ushas, the maiden of the 
dawfi. 

To mid-air belong Indra, the agent of the atmosphere in 
its change between light and darkness, the giver of rain ; 
the Marutas, the agents of the storm-clouds; Vayu and 
V^ta, the agents of the air ; Pargranya, the a^ent of the rain- 
cloud ; Rudra, the agent of storm and lightning} and several 
others connected with meteoric phenomena. 

To the earth belong Prithivi herself, the earth as active ; 
Agni, the agent of fire ; Sarasvatl and other rivers ; some- 
times the Dawn also, as rising from the earth as well as 
from the sky. These gods were the first philosophy, the 
first attempt at explaining the wonders of nature. It is 
curious to observe . the absence of anything like star- wor- 
ship in India among the Aryan nations in general. A few 
of the stars only; such as were connected with human 
affairs, determining certain seasons, and marking the time 
of min (Hyades), me return of calmer weather (Pleiades), 
or Ihe time for mowing (Krittikas), were noticed and 
named, but they never rose to the rank of the high gods. 
They were less interesting to the dwellers in India, because 
they did not exercise the. same influence on their daily life 
as they do in Europe. There was of course no settled 
system in this pantheon, the same phenomena being often 
represented by different agents, and different phenomena 
by the same agents. The gods, however, had evidently 
been known before they were distributed into three classes, 
as gods of the sky, of the eai’tli, and of the clouds 

^ M. M., Contribtttiona to the Science of Mythology, p. 475. 
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OtHtor ClMisIfteatioxts of Cfods. 

If we call this creation and likewise classification of the 
Devas or gods, the first philosophy of the hnman race, we 
can clearly see that it was not artificial or the work of one 
indiYid nal only, bnt was suggested by nature herself. Earth, 
air, and sky, or again, morning, noon, and night, spring, 
summer, and winter, are triads dearly visible in nature, and 
therefore, under different names and forms, mirrored in 
mdcnt mythology in every part of the world. These triads 
are very different from the later number assi^ed to the 
gods: Though the Devas are known in the Eig-veda and 
the A vesta 'as thirty-three, I doubt whether there is any 
physical necessity for this number K It seems rather due 
to a taste very common among uncivilised tribes of playing 
with numbers and multiplying them to any extent We 
see the difficulty experienced by the BiAhmans themselves 
when they had to fill the number of thirty-three and give 
their names. . Sometimes they are called three times eleven; 
but when we ask who these three times eleven are, we find 
no real tradition, but only more or less systematising theories. 
We are told that they were the gods in the sky, on earth, 
and in the clouds ( 1 , 139, ii), or again that they were Vasus, 
E,udras, Adityas, Tisve Devas, and Maruts ^ but the number 
of each of these classes of gods seems to have been originally 
seven rather than eleven. Even this number of seven is 
taken by some scholars in the general sense of many, like 
devinam bhfiyishtASA ; but it is at all events recognised in 
the Eig-veda YIII, a 8 , 5, though possibly in a late verse. 
What we look for in vain in the Veda are the names of 
seven Mamts or seven Eudras. We can perhaps make out 
seven. Vasus, if, as we are told,* they are meant for Agni, 
the Adityas, the Marutas, Indra, Ushas, the Asvins and 
Kudra. The seven Adityas, too, may. possibly be counted 
as Vamm, Mitra, Aryaman, Bliaga, Dakslia: Am^a, and 
Tyn&htri, but all tliis is very uncertain. We see in fact the 
three times eleven replaced by the eight Vasus, dihe eleveii 

^ Satap. Br. XII, 6, i, p. 005. 

* Contributions, p. 475. 

* Vedanta-Sntras I, 3, aS ; md Eig Veda X, 1S5, i. 
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Maratg* and the. twelve Adityas, to -which two other gods 
are added as leaders, to bring their number up to the 
required thirty-three. 

In still later times the number of the Adityas, having 
been taken for the solar light in each sijceessive month, 
was raised to twelve. I look upon all these attempts at 
a classification of the Vedic gods as due once more to the 
working of a philosophical or systematising spirit. It is 
not so much the exact number or names of these gods, as 
the fact that attempts hatl been made at so early a time 
to comprehend certain gods under the same name, that 
interest the philosopliical observer. 

•riie Vi#ve or JOl-gfoas. 

The first step in this direction seems to be represented 
by the Visve or the Visve Devas. Visva is diflferent from 
Sarva, all. It means the .gods together, Gesamontgotter 
(cuncti), not simply all the gods (omn^). Sometimes, there- 
fore, the two words can be used, together, as Taith Br. Ill, 
I, I, Visvi bhuvanS^ni sarvlb, ‘all beings together.' The 
Maruts are called Visve MarfitaA, in the sense of all the 
Maruts together. These Yisve, though they belong to the 
class-gods (Gatias), are diffeSrent from other class-gods inas- 
much as their number is hardly fixed. It would be endless 
to give the names of alj the gods who are praised in the 
hymns addressed to the Visve Devas. Indra often stands 
at their head (Indra(7yesl}iMA), but there is hardly one of 
the Vedic gods who does not at times appear as one of them. 
What is really important in these Visve is that they repre- 
sent the first attempt at comprehending the various gods 
as forming a class, so that even the other classes (Ga^ias), 
such as Adityas, Vasus, or Budras may be comprehended 
under the wider concept of Visve. It is all the mox'e curious 
that this important class, important not only for mytho- 
logical but for philosophical and religious purposes also, 
should have attracted so little attention hitherto. They 
are passed over, as a class, even in that rich treasure-house 
of Vedic Mythology, the fifth volume of Muir's Original 
Sanskrit Texts, but they ought not to be ignored by those 
who are interested in the progi*ess of the ancient mytho- 
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lo^cal religions from given multiplicity to postulated unity, 
as an essential character of the godhead. 


Texideuoies Unity amonit tbe CN>ds. 

But while this conception of Visve Devas marks the 
first important approach frbm the many incoherent gods 
scattered through nature to a gradually more and more 
monotheistic phase of thought in the Veda, other move- 
ments also tended in the same direction. Several gods, 
owing to their position in nature, were seen to perform the 
same acts, and hence a poet might well take upon\ himself 
to say that Agni not only acted with Indra or Savitri, 
but that in certain of his duties Agni was Indra and was 
Savitri. Hence arose a number of dual gods, such as Indra- 
Agni, Mitra-Varutiau, Agni-Shomau, also the two Asvins. 
On other occasions three gods were praised as working 
together, such as Aryaman, Mitra and Varuna, or Agni, 
Soma and Gandharva, while from another point of view, 
VishTiu with his three strides represented originally the 
same heavenly being, as rising in the morning, culminating 
at noon, and setting in the evening. Another god or god- 
dess, Aditi, was identified with the sky and the air, was 
caUed mother, father, and son, was eall^ all the gods and 
the five races of men, was called the past and the futtme. 
Professor Weber has strangely misunderstood me if he 
imagines that I designated this phase of religious thought 
as Henotheism. 

Heuotlieism. 

To identify Indra, Agni, and Varuna is one thing, it is 
syncretism; to address either Indra or Agni or Varana, as 
for the time being the only god in e^dstence with an entire 
forgetfulness of ^ other gods, is quite another: and it was 
this phase, so fully developed in the hymns of the Veda, 
which I wished to mark definitely by a namfe of its own, 
calling it Henotheism k 

^ This phase of religions thought has been well described in the same 
fifth volume of MuiPs Original Sanskrit Texts, p. 35a ; see also Deussen, 
Geachichte der Philosophie, I, p. 104. 
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KonotlieiBm and Konisu. 

All these tendencies worked together in one direction 
and made some of the Vedic poets see more or less distinctly 
that the idea of God, if once clearly conceived, included 
the ideas of being one and without an equal. They thus 
arrived at the conviction that above the great multitude of 
gods there must be one supreme personality^ and, after 
a time, they declared that there was behind all the gods 
that one’ (Tad Ekam) of which the gods were but various 
names, 

Rt. I, 164, 46. Ekam sat vipr 4 ^ baiiudM Tadanti, Agmm, Yamamu 
H^tansv^iiam ahuA. ^ 

The aages call that One in many ways, they call .it Aghi, Yama, 
Matarisvan. ^ ' 

Rv. 129, 2. A^it avatam svadhaya tat ekam, tasmai ha anyat na 
paraA kim *ana asa. ^ 

That One breathed breathlessly by itself, other than it there noihine 
since has been. ® 

The f&mxer tkaugU led hy itself to a monotheistic rdi- 
gion, the latter, as . we shall see, to a monistic philosophy. 

^ tryi^ to trace the onward movement of religious and 
philosophical thought in the Veda, we should recocmize 
once for all the great difficulties with which we have to 
contend. Speaking as yet of the hymns only, we have in 
the Eig-veda a collection of 1,017 hymns, each on an 
average containing about ten verses. But this collection 
was made at different times and in different places, syste- 
matically in some respects, but in others, more or less at 
random. We have no right to suppose that we have even 
a hundredth part of the religious and popular poetry idiat 
existed during the Vedic age. We must therefore carefully 
guard against such conclusions as that, because we possess 
in our Eig-veda-samhiU but one -hymn addressed to a cer- 
deity, therefore that god was considered as less impor- 
tant or was less widely worshipped than other go<fe. This 
has been a very coinmon mistake, and I confess that there 
is some excuse for it, just as there was for looking upon 
Homer as the sole representative of the whole epic poetry 
of Greece, and upon his mytholc^ as the mythology of 
the whole of Greece. But we must never forget that the 
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Eig-veda is but a fragment, and represents the whole of 
Vedic mythology and religion even less than Homer repre- 
sents the whole of Greek mythology and religion. It is 
wonderful enough that such a collection should have 
escaped destruction or forgetfulness, when we keep in mind 
that the ancient literature of India was purely mnemonic, 
writing being perfectly unknown, but the art of mnemonics 
being studied all the more as a discipline essential to intel- 
lectual life. What lias come down to us of Vedic hymns, 
by an almost incredible, yet 'well attested process, is to us 
a fragment only, and we must be on our guard not to go 
beyond the limits assigned to us by the facts of the case^ 
Nor can the hymns which have come down to us have 
been composed by one man or by members of one family 
or one community only ; they reach -us in the form of ten 
collections (Ma-ndtalas) composed, we are told, by different 
men, and very likely at different periods. Though there is 
great similarity, nay even monotony running through 
them, there are differences also that cannot fail to strike 
the attentive reader. In all such matters, however, we 
must be careful not to go beyond the evidence before us, 
and abstain as much as possible from attempting to syste- 
matise and generalise what cornea to us in an unsystematised/ 
nay often chaotic form. 


Distinguishing therefore, as much as possible, between 
what has been called tentative monotheism, which is reli- 
mon, and tentative monism, which is philosophy, we can 
discover traces of the former in the famous hymn X, lai, 
which, years ago, I called the hymn to the Unknown God. 
Here the poet asks in every verse to whom, to what Deva, 
he should offer his sacrifice, and says towards the end 
whether it should be, y^^. dev^shu Mhi dev^i, ^kaA Ssit, 
‘he who alone was go4 above gods/ Many of the ordinary 
gods are constantly represented as supreme, with^ an entire 
forgetfulness that one only can be so : but this is very 
difierent from the distinct demand hei-e made by the poet 
for a god that should be alx) ve all other gods. It is much 
more like the Semitic dcifncmd for a god alxJve all gods 
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(Ekcx?, xrai ii), or for a father of gods and men, as in 
Greece (variip avbpvv re re). Aristotle already re- 

marked that, as men have one king, they imagined that 
the gods also must be governed by one kingh I believe, 
however, that the ground for this lies deeper, and that the 
idea of oneness is really involved in the idea of God as 
a supreme and unlimited being. But Aristotle might no 
doubt have strengthened liis argument by appealing to 
India where ever sg many clans and tribes had each their 
own’ king, whether E%ah or Mah^rapah, and where it 
might seem natural to imagine a number of supreme gods, 
each with their own limited supremacy. Still all this 
would have satisfied the monistic craving for a time only. 
Here too, in the demand for and in the supply of a supreme 
deity, we can watch a slow and natural progress. At first, 
for instance, when (Rv. VITI, 89) Indra was to be praised 
for his marvellous deeds, it was he who had made the sun 
to shine. He was called /S'atakratu, the all-powerful and 
all- wise, or Abhibhu, the conqueror. At the end the poet 
sums up by saying: Visvd-karma visv^i-deva/i mahto asi, 
‘thou art the maker of all things, thou art the great 
Vis vadeva (all-god)/ The last word is difficult to translate, 
but its real purpoit becomes clear, if we remember what we 
saw before with reference to the origin of the Visve Deyas. 

Visvakarmaa. 

In such adjectives as /Satakratu, and still .more in Visva- 
karman, the maker of all things’ we see the clear germs 
that were to grow into the one supreme deity. As soon 
as Visvakarman was used as a substantive, the Brahmans 
had what they wanted, they had their All-maker, their god 
above all gods, the god whose friendship the other gods 
were eager to secure (VIII, 89, 3). 

TvasIifH. 

The maker or creator of all things is the iiearest approcich 
to the one and only god of later times. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that, there was already another* maker, 

Arist. Politics, i, 2, 7 ; Muir, O. S. T., V, p. 5. 
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called i.e. rcKrcar, only that he did not rise to the ^ 

position of a real creator of all things. He seems to have 
been too old, too mythological a character for philosophical 
purposes. He remained the workman, the Hephaestos, of 
the V edic gods, well known as the father of Saral^yft and 
Visvarhpa. He had all the requisites for becoming a 
supreme deity, in fact, he is so here and there, as when 
he is addressed as having formed heaven and earth (X, i lo, 

9), nay, as having begotten everything (visvam bhuvanam ^ 
gagma.). He is in fact all that a Creator can be required w 
to be, being supposed to have created even some of the 
gods, such as Agni, Indra, and BrahmaTjaspati (Rv. X , 

7; II, 23, 17). If Agni himself is called Tvashi^ (Rv. II, j 
1, 5), this is merely in consequence of that syncretism which | 
identified Agni with ever so many gods, but more par- 
ticularly with TvasWri, the shaper of all things. ^ 

When Tvash^'ri is called Savitri, this does ifot necessarily 
imply his identity with the god Savitri, hut the word | 
should in that case be taken as a predicate, meaning the en- « 
livener, just as in other places he is praised be the nouri^er 
or preserver of all creatures, as the sun (Rv. Ill, 55 * ^ 9 )- » 

One of the causes why he did not, like Pragrapati or Visya- f 
karman, become a supreme god and creator was his having ^ 
belonged to a more ancient pre-Vedic stratum of ^ds. ^ 
This might also account fot Indra's hostility to Ty^^ri, J 
considering that he (Indra), as a new god, had himself j 
supplanted the older gods, such as Dyaus.^ We^must be | 
prepaid for many such po^ibilities, though. I give them 
here as guesses only. It is possible also that the name* of ^ 
Asura, given to TvasMri and to his son Visvarfipa, pointe j 
iii the same direction, and that we should take it, not in 
the sense of an evil spirit, but in the sense of an ancient 
daimon in which it is applied in other hymns to Varujia, 
and other ancient Devas, Tvashjfr£ is best known as the 
father of Sara'n.yfi and the grandfather therefore of the ^ 
Asvins (day and night), but it is a mistake to suppose that I 
as father of Yama and Yami he was ever conceived as the | 
progenitor of the whole human race. ^ TQiose who so con- W 
fid^tly identify Yama and Yami with Adam and Eve | 
seem to have entirely foigotten that Yama never had any I 
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¥ cMldrv^n of Yamt In Ms mythological character, TvasMH 
is sometimes identical with Djaus (Zeus) but he never 
becomes, as has sometimes been supposed, a purely abstract 
deity ; and in this we see the real difference be Ween TvasMri 
and Visvakamian. ^ Visvakanhan, originally a mere pre- 
dicate, has no antecedents, no parents, and no offspring, like 
TvasMri (Rv, .X, 8i, 4). The work of Visvakarman is 
described in the following words, which, have a slight 
mythological colouring : ‘ What was the stand, the support, 
^ what and how was it, from wheiice the all-seeing Visva^ 
karman produced by his might the earth and stretched 
out the sky? The only god who on every side has eyes, 
mouths, arms and feet, blows (forges) with his two arms 
and with wings, while producing heaven and earth 
How vague and uncertain the personal character of Vi^- 
vakarman was in Vedic times, we can see from the fact 
}. that the Taittiriya Brahma-na ascribes the very acts here 
ascribed to Visvakarman to Brahman At a later time, 
j Visvakarman, the All-maker, became with the Buddhists^ 

; as Visvakamma, a merely subordinate spirit, who is sent 
to act as hairdresser to Buddha* The gods also have their 
fates! 

SeaxoE for a Supreme Beitjr. 

The same human yearning for one supreme deity wMch 
led the Vedic priests to address their hymns to the Visve 
Devas or to Visvakarman as the maker of all things, 

1 induced them likewise to give a more personal character to 

r Prag'apati TMs name, meaning lord* of creatures, is used 
in the Rig-veda as a predicate of several gods, such as 
Soma, Savitri, and others. His later origin has been in- 
ferred from the fact that his name occurs but three times 
in the Rig-veda 1 These arithmetical statistics should, 
howeverj be used with great caution. First of all my imdex 

^ Contributions, II, p. 560. 

® This blessing has reference to the foi^ on which the smith does his 
work. Wings wfere used instead ef bellows, and we must take care not to 
ascribe angels’ wings to TvashiW Or to any god of Vedic times, unless he is 
conceived . as a bird, and riot as a man. 

8 Taitt. Br. II, 8, 9, 6 ; Muir, O. S. T., V, p. 355. 

‘ Muir, O. S.T., V, p^ 390. 
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verhonmi is bv no means iiitallible, and secondly pur .Sam- 
hita of the Rig-veda is but a segment, probably a very 
small segment, of the mass of religious poetry that once 
existed. In the case of Prar/apati I had left out in my 
Index one passage, X, rzi, ic, and though, for very good 
I'easons, I considered and still consider this verse as a later 
addition, this was probably no excuse for omitting it, like 
all that is omitted in the Pada-text of the Rig-veda. The 
whole hymn must have been, as I thought, the expression 
of a yearning after one supreme deity, who had made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is. But 
many scholars take it as intended from the very first verse 
for the individualised god, Pra^pUpati. I doubt this still, 
and I give therefore the translation of the hymn as T gave 
it in i860, in my ‘'History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature’ 
(p, 568). It has been translated many times since, but 
it will be seen that I have had but little to alter. 

Hymn to tlie TTnlciiowiL God. 

1. In tlie beginning there arose the germ of golden light, Hiranya- 
garbha; he was the one born lord of all that is. He stablished the earth 
and this sky — Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

2. He who gives life, he who gives strength : whoso command all the 
bright gods revere : whose shadow is immortality and mortality (gods 
and men) — Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

3. He who through his power became the sole king of this bi*eathing 
and slumbering world — he who governs all, man and beast-^Who is the 
god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

4. He through whose greatness these snowy mountains are, and the 
sea, they say, with the BasSL, the distant river, he whose two arms these 
regions are— Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

5. He through whom the sky is strong, smd the earth firm, he through 

•whom the heaven was established, nay the higliest heaven, he who mea- 
suri&d the light in the air — Who is the god to whom v#e should offer our 
sacrifice? • . , 

6. He to whom heaven and earth (or, the two armies) standing firm by 
his help, look up, trembling in their minds, he over whom the rising sun 
shines forth— Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

• 7. When the great waters wont everywhere, holding the germ and 
generating fire, thence he arose who Is the sole life of the bright gods — 
Who is the god to wliom we should offer otir sacrifice ? 

8. He who hy his might looked even over the waters, which gave 
strength and produced the sacrifice, he wh<^ alone is god above all gods — 
Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice ? 

. 9, May he not destroy us, he, the creator of Uie eatth, or he, the 
righteous, who <ueated the heaven, he who also created the bright and 
mighty waters — ^Who is the god to whom we should <^er our sacrifice ? 
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HYMN to' the unknown OOH. 

Then follows the verse which I treated as a later addition, 
because it seemed to me that, if Pragrapati-had been known 
by the poet as the god who did all this, he would not have 
asked, at the end of every verse, who the god was to wliom 
sacrifice should be offered. However, poets have their own 
ways. But- the strongest argument against the final verse, 
which my critics have evidently overlooked, is the fact 
that this verse has not been divided by the Padakfira. 
I still hold, therefore, that it was a later addition, that it is' 
lame and weak, and spoils the character of the hymn. It 
runs as follows : — 

lo. ‘P PraffSpati, no other but thou has held together all these thin^-s • 
whateTe* we desire in sacrificing to thee, may that be ours, may -we “be’ 
tho lords of wealth.' . 

With this conception of Pra^r^pati as the lord of all 
created things and as the supreme deity, the monotheistic 
yearning was satisfied, even though the existence of other 
gods was not denied. And what is curious is that we see 
the same attempt ^ repeated again and again. Like Viava- 
kamian and Pra^S^pati we find such names as Purusha, 
man ; Hira9?yagarbha, golden germ ; Pr4na, breath, spirit ; 
Skambha, support (X, 8 1 , 7 ); BhUH, maker; VidhatH, 
arranger , ]Namadha, name~giver of the gods, ovofiaTodiTTi^ 
and others, all names for the Eka Deva, the one god, 
though no^, like Pragrapati, developed into fulhgrbwn div.lne 
personalities. These names have had difierent fates in 
later times. ^ Some^meet us again during the Brahma^ia 
period and in the Atharvam hymns, or rise to the surface 
in the more modem pantheon of India ; others have disap- 
peared altogether after a short existence, or have resumed 
them purely predicative character. But the deep groove 
which they made in the Indian mind has remained, and to 
the present day the religious wants of the great mass of 
the people in India seem satisfiied through the idea of the 
one supreme god, exalted above all other gods, whatever 
nanies m^y have been given to. him. Even the gods: of 
modern times such as ^va and Vishij^u, nay goddesses even, 
such as Klli, P^rvati, Duagi, are but new names for what 

^ M. M., TJbeosophy, 344 geq. 
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was originally embodied in fche lord of created jEings 
fPrag^Spati) and the maker of all things (Visvakarman). 
In spite of their mythological disguises, these modem gods 
have always retained in the eyes of the more enlightened 
of their worshippers traces of the character of omnipotence 
that was assigned even in Vedic times to the one supreme 
god, the'god above all gods. 

Brahman, Atman, Tad Biam. 

We have now to take another step in advance* By the 
side of the stream of thought which we have hitherto 
followed, we see in India another powerful movement 
which postulated from the first more than a god above, yet. 
among, other gods. In the eyes of more thoughtful men 
every one of the gods, called by a personal and proper 
name, was limited ipso facto, and therefore not fit to fill 
the place which was to be filled by an unlimited and abso- 
lute power, as the primary cause of all created things. No 
name that expressed ideas connected with the male or 
female sex, not even Pragf^pati or Vi6vakarman, was con- 
sidered as fit for such a being, and thus we see that as 
early as the Vedic hymna it was spoken of as Tad Ekam, 
that One, as neither male nor female, that is, as neuter. 
We come across it in the hymn of Dirghatamas ( 1 , 164, 6 ^), 
where, after asking who he was that established ,thei^ six 
spaces of. the world, the poet asks, " Was it perhaps the One 
(neuter), in the shape of the Unborn (masc.)?' This should 
be read in connection with the famous forty-sixth verse:- — 

‘They call (it) Indra, Mitra and Varu^m, Agni: then 
(comes) the heavenly bird Garutman; that which is the 
One, the poets call in many ways, they call it Agni, Tama, 
MS.tari8van.’ 

Here we see the clear distinction between the One that 
is named and the names, that is, the various gods, and 
again between the One without form or the unborn, that 

VThis li3rnin, the author of which is called Dirghatamas, ie. Long 
Darkness, is ipdeed full of obscure passages. It has been explained by 
Haug (Vedische Eathselfragen und Kritliseisprdehe, 1875) and more suc- 
cessfully by Deiissen, in his . Allgemeine Oeschichte der Philosophie, 
p. 108, but it still contains much that has to be deared up. 
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is, the mmanifested, and those who established the whole 
world. This One, or the Unborn, is mentioned also in X, 
82, 6, where we read - The One is placed in the nave, of the 
nnbom where all beings rested.’ Again in a hyrnn to the 
Visve Devas, III, 54, 8, the poet, when speaking of heaven 
and earth, says : — 

^ They heep apart all created things, and tremhle not, 
though bearing the great gods; the One rules over all that 
IS immoving and that moves, that walks or flies, beine 

differently bom.’ ^ 

The same postulated Being is most fully described in 
hymn X, 129, i, of which I likewise gave a translation in 
my ‘ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature ’ (1859), p. 569, 
It has been frequently translated since, but the mSining 
has on the whole remained much the same. 


V&sadiya Kyitm. 


I. There was then neither what is nor-what is not, there was no sky 
nor the heaven which is beyond. What covered? Where was it, and iii 
whose shelter ? Was the water the deep abyss (in which it lay) ? 

a. There if as no death, hence was there nothing immoi-tal. There was 
no light (dtstinction) between night and day. That One breathed by 
itself withont breath, other than it there has been nothing. 

T beginning all this was a sea Mthont 

light ; the geim that lay covered by the husk, that One was born by the 
power of heat (Tapas). ^ 

4 . Love overcame it in the beginning, which was the seed sminginff 
trom mmd; poets having search, d in their heart found by wisdom the 
bond of what is in what is not. 

$. Their ray which was stretched across, was it below or was it above ^ 
Ihere were seed -bearers, there were powers, self-power below, and wili 


^ 6 . Who then knows, who has declared it here, from whence was bom 
^eneeltarose^^'^ came later than this creation, who then knows 

'7* this creation arose, whether he made it or did not 

^ks It, the Highest Seer m the highest heaven, he forsooth knows ; or does 
even he not know ? > 


There are several passages in this hymn which, in spite 
ot mnch labour spent on them by eminent scholars, remain 
^ obscure now as they were to me in 1859. The poet 
him^self is evidently not quite clear in his own mind, and 
ne IS constantly oscillating between a personal and iraper- 
sonal or rather superpersonal cause from whence the uni- 

4 - E 
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verse emanated* But the step from a sexual to a sexless 
god, from a mythological TrpcSroy to a metaphysical irpcoroy, 
had evidently been made at that early time, and with it 
the decisive step from mythology to philosophy had been 
taken. It is strange to meet with this bold guess in a 
collection of hymns the greater part of which consists of 
what must seem to us childish petitioiis addressed to the 
numerous Devas or gods of nature. Even the question 
which in Europe was asked at a much later date, where 
the Creator could have found a ^ov (rrt^ for creating the 
world out of matter or out of nothing, had evidently 
passed through the minds of the Vedic seers when they 
asked, Rv, X, 8i, a and 4: ^ What was the stand, what was 
the support, what and how was it, from whence the all- 
seeing Visvakarman produced by his might the earth and 
stretched out the sky?’ These startling outbursts of 
philosophic thought seem indeed to require the admission 
of - a long continued eflfort of meditation and speculation 
before so complete a rupture with the old conception of 
physical gods* could have, become possible/ We must not, 
however, measure every nation wdth the same measure. It 
is not necessary that the historical progress of thought, 
whetKer religiouB or pMlosophical, should have been exactly 
the same in every country, nor must we forget that there 
always have been privileged individuals whose mind was 
untrammelled by the thoughts of tiie great mass of the 
people, and who saw and proclaimed, as if inspired by 
a power not themselves, truths far beyond* the reach of 
their fellow men. It must have required considerable bold- 
ness, when surrounded by millions who never got tired of 
celebrating the mighty deeds achieved b^ such Devas as 
Agni, Indra, Soma, Savitri, or Varum, to declare that 
these gods were nothing but names of a higher power 
which was at first without any name at aU, called simply 
Tad Ekam, that One, and afterwards addrei^ed by such 
dark names as Brahman and Atman. The poets who utter 
these higher truths seem fully conscious of their own 
weakness in grasping them. IIius, in I, 167, 5 and 6, the 
poet says: — 

^ As a fool, ignorant in my own mind, I ask for the hidden places of the 
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god® ; the sages, in order to weave, stretched the seven strings over the 
newborn calf 

*Kot having discovered I ask the sages who may have discovered, not 
knowing, in order to know: he who supported the six skies in the form 
of the imborn — ^was he perchance that One ? ’ 

And .again in ver. 4 of the same hymn: — ■ 

* Who has seen the jSrstbom, when he who had no bones (no form) 
hears him that has hones (form) f “Where is the breath of the earth, the 
blood, the self? Who went to one who knows, to ask this ? ' 

In all this it is quite clear that the poets themselves 
who proclaimed the great truth o£ the One, as the sub- 
stance of all the gods, did not claim any inspiration ab 
eedra, but strove to rise by their own exertions out of the 
clouds of their foolishness towards the perception of a 
higher truth. The wise, as they said, had perceived in 
their heart what was the bond between what is and what 
is not, between the visible and the invisible, between the 
phenomenal and the real, and hence also between the indi- 
vidual gods worshipped by the multitude, and that One 
Being which was free from the character of a mere Deva, 
entirely fr^ foom mythology, from parentage and sex, 
and, if endowed with personality at all, th^ so far only 
as persotiality was necessary for will. This was very 
differtot from the vulgar personality ascribed by the 
Greeks to their Zeus or Aphrodite, nay even by many 
Jews and Christians to their Jehovah or God. All this 
represented an enormous .progress, and it is certainly 
difficult to imagine how it could have been achieved at 
that early period and, as it were, in the midst of prayers 
and sacrifices addressed to a crowd of such decidedly 
personal and mythological l)evas as Indr A and Agni and 
all the rest. Still it was achieved; and whatever is the 
age when the collection of our Eig-veda-saiiiHta was 
finished, it was before that age that the conviction had 
been formed that there is but One, One Being, neither 
male nor female, a Being raised high above all the con- 
ditions and limitations of perjfednality and of human nature, 

^ Yhis calf seems meant for the year, and in the seven strings we might 
see a distant recollection of a year of seven seasons ; see Galen, v. 347. 
Prag^pati is often identified with the year. 

E2 
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and nevertheless the Being that was really mean!; by all 
such names as Indra, Agni, Mataris^-an, nay even by the 
name of PragrApati, lord of creatures. In fact the Vedic 
poets had arrived at a conception of the Godhead which 
was reached once more by some of the Christian philo- 
sophers of Alexandria, but which even at present is beyond 
the I'each of many who call themselves Christians. 

Before that highest point of religious speculation was 
reached, or, it may be, even at the same time, for chronology 
is very difficult to apply to the spontaneous intuitions of 
philosophical truths, many efforts had been made in the 
same direction. Such names as Brahman and Atman, 
wliich afterwaiffs became so important as the two main 
supports of VedA,nta-philosophy, or Purusha, the name of 
the transcendent soul as used in the BAmkhya system, 
do not spring into life without a long previous incubation. 

Brahmaio, its various Meaaiisigs. 

If then we find BrAhman used as another name of wha.^ 
before was called Tad Ekam, That One, if later on we meet 
with such questions as — 

* Was Brahman the first cause? Whence ai’e we born? 
By what do we live? Wliither are we hastening? By 
whom constrained do we obtain our lot in life whether 
of happiness or of misery, O ye knowers of Brahman? 
Is time, is the nature of things, is necessity, is accident, 
are the elements, or is Purusha to be considered the 
source?’ 

We naturally ask, first of all, whence came these names? 
What did BrAhman mean so as to become fit to signify 
tS ovrm or? It is curious to observe how lightly this 
question has been answered^. Brahman, it was said by 
Pr. Haug, means prayer, and was derived from the root 
Barh or Brih, to swell or to grow, so that originally it 
would have meant what swells or grows. He then assigned 
to Brahman the more abstract meaning of growth anjd 
-welfare, and what causes growth and welfare, namely 
sacred songs. Lastly, he assigned to BrAhman the meaning 

' M. M., Tlieosophjr, p. 240. 
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of force as manifested in iiature, and that of universal 
force as the Supreme Peing. I confess I can see no con- 
tinuity in this string ot thought. Other scholars, ho%vever, 
have mostly repeated the same view. Dr. Muir starts from 
Brahman in the sense of prayer, while with the ordinary 
change of accent Brahman means he who prays. 

Here the first question seems to be how Bi*dhman coiild 
have come to mean prayer. Prof. Both maintained that 
Brahman expressed the force of will directed to the gods; 
and he gave as the first meaning of Brahman, *Die cds 
Dnmg mul FilMe des Gemutlis auftretende und den 
Gottern matrelende Andacht^ words difficult to render 
into inh^lligible English. The second meaning, according 
to him, is a sacred or magic foimula; then sacred and 
divine words, opposed to ordinaiy language ; sacred wisdom, 
holy life; lastly, the absolute or impersonal god. These 
are mighty strides of thought, but how are they to be 
derived one from the other? 

Prof. Deussen (p. lo) sees in Brahman ‘prayex^ the 
lifting up of the will above one^s own individuality of 
which we become conscious in religious meditation. I must 
confess that here too there seem to be several missing links 
in the chain of meanings. Though the idea of prayer as 
swelling or exalted thought may bo true with us, there is 
little, if any, trace of such thoughts in the Veda. Most 
of the prayers there are very matter-of-fact petitions, and 
all that has been said of the swelling of the heai*t, the 
elevation of the mind, the fervid impulse of the will, as 
expi'essed by the word Brahman, seems to me decidedly 
modem, and without any analogies in the Veda iisel£ 
When it is said that the hymns make the gods grow 
(Vrfdli), this is little more than what we mean by saying 
that they magnify the gods (Deussen, 1. c., p. 245). Even 
if a more profound intention were supposed to he necessaiy 
for the word Brahman in the sense of prayer, them would 
be nothing to prevent its having oiiginally gi*owii out 
of Bmhman in the sense of word. Of course we cannot 
expect perfect certtiiuty in a matter like this, when we 
are trying to discover the ahnost imperceptible tmusitions 
by which a root which expi’esses the idea of growing foith 
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(Vriddhau), growing strong, bursting, forth, increasing, 
came to supply a name for prayer as well as for deity- 
This evolution of thought must have taken place long 
before the Vedic period, long before the Aryan Separation, 
long before the final constitution of the Aryan language 
of India. We can but guess therefore, and we should 
never forget this in trying to interpret the faint traces 
which the earliest steps of the human mind have left on 
the half-petrified sands of our language. That Brahman 
means prayer is certain, and th^t the root Brih meant 
to grow, ip break forth, is equally certain, and admitted 
by‘ all. What is uncertain are the intermediate links 
connecting the two. 

I suppose, and I can say no more, that Vrih or BHh, 
which 1 take to be a parallel form of Yridh, to grow, meant 
to grow, to come forth, to spread. Hence B^^ihat means 
simply great (like great from growing), broad, strong, 
BarhishiJAa, strongest. We should note, however, though 
we cannot attribute much importance to the fact, that 
Brw?^hati and Brimhayati also were quoted by Indian 
grammarians in the sense of speaking and sliining. Here 
we can see that speaking could originally have had the 
meaning of uttering, and that ‘ word * has been conceived 
as that wHch breaks forth, or is uttered, an utterance (Aus- 
druek), as we say. 

The next step to consider is the name B^'ihaspati We 
must start from the fact that BHhaspati is synonymous 
with Va/cas-pati, lord of speech. Unless Brih had once 
meant speech, it would have been impossible to form such 
a name as Brihas-pati, as little as Brahma-n^as-pati could 
have been possible without BrAhman 

From this point once gained I make the next step and 
suppose that Brdh-man was formed to express what was 
uttered, what broke forth, or shone forth, that is, the word 
or speech. If we have arrived at this, we can easily under- 
stand how the general concept of word was specialised in 
the sense both of sacred utterance or formula and of prayer; 
without any idea of swelling meditation or lifting up of 

* See JKMnd. Up. I, a, ii, vag ghi brthati, tasya esha patiA , and VII, 
a, a, yo vAAam brahma xity up&sate. Of.- Bnh. 1, 3, ao. 
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hearts, SO alien to Yedie poets, such as they are known to 
us. But if I am right in seeing in Brdhman the original 
meaning of what breaks forth, of a force that manifests 
itself in audible speech, it will become easy to understand 
how BrAhman could also, from the very beginning though 
in a different direction, have been used as a name of that 
universal force which manifests itself in the creation of 
a visible universe. We need not suppose that it had to 
ascend a scale first from holy word, holy wisdom to the 
source of that wisdom, the absolute god. 


aAd Bzaliman, Word. 

We may suppose therefore— I say no more^ — that Brah- 
man meant force or even germ, so far as it bui’sts forth, 
whether in speech or in nature h But now comes a much 
more perplexing question. It can hardly be doubted that 
Yrih or Brih is a parallel form of Vridh ; and it is a well- 
known fact that both the Latin v&i^hmn and the German 
TFbr^ can be regularly derived from the same root, cor- 
responding to a possible Sanskrit Vrih-a or V7"?’dh-a. In 
that case Brahman also may be taken as a direct derivation 
in the sense of the uttered word, and bxuhman as the 
speaker, the utterer. So far we are still on safe ground, 
and in the present state of our knowledge I should not 
venture to go much beyond. But Colebrooke and other 
Yedie scholars have often pointed out the fact that in the 
Yeda already we find a goddess YIt/c, speech, which we met 
in YSi^-p4ti and Br^as-pati*^, the lord of speech. This 
Ylii, as Colebrooke pointed out as early as 1B05, was ‘the 
active power of BrahmS., proceeding from him ^." After 
reading Colebrooke’s remarks on it, few Sanskrit scholars 
could help being reminded of. the li)gos or the Word that 
was in the begmning, that was with God, and by whom 
all things were made. The imporiant question, however, 

^ Dafita azotes a passage from the Yogavasishi^a : * Brahma- 

vrimhaiva hi ^ga^, flfaga& Icsk brahmavrtmliauam ' (Yedaiitisin, p. aS). 

* III Eig-ve^ we have oiily vfUcok pat% X 166, 3, as two words ; 
and again pdtim IX,. 4. Brihmaaas pati^t occurs frequently in 

Eig-veda, as II, 23, i, g^fmMhBxigwak brdhmajtam brahmawas pate, &c. 

^ Misc^Ianeous Ea^ys, I, p. 38. 
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wMch, even after Golebrooke’s remarks, remained still 
nndecided, was whether this idea the creative Word 
was borrowed by the Greeks from India, or by the Indians 
from Greece, or whether it was an idea that sprang np 
independently in both countries. This is a question the 
answer of which must lead to the most far-reaching con- 
sequences. Professor Weber in his ‘ Indische Studien,’ IX, 
473* published an article with the object of showing that 
‘ the Logos-idea had no antecedents in Greece to account 
for it.’ This was certainly a startling assertion, but in the 
face of well-known facts he added ; * Without wishing to 
give a decision on this question, the surmise is obvious, 
considering the close relations at that time existing between 
Alexandria and India, that the growth of this Neoplatonic 
idea was influenced by the like views of the philosophicar 
systems of India.’ He says again, ‘that it may have been 
simply on account of the invigorating influence which the 
gods were believed to derive from the hymns, that the 
goddess of Speech was conceived as furnishing to PragrS^pati 
the strength of creation, though at last, particularly in 
the shape of Om, she ob^ned the highest position, being 
identifi^ with the absolute Brdhman.’ 

I hope I have thus given a correct account of Professor 
Weber’s somewhat vague yet startling assertion, that the 
Alexandrian Logos idea had no antecedents in Greek philo- 
sophy, but was influenced by the Vedic There are, 

no doubt, similarities, but there are dissimilarities also 
which ought not to be ignored. To say nothing else, Vsii: 
is a feminine, Logos a masculine, and that involves more 
than a difference of grammatical gender. 

I have tried to show in my ‘Lectures on Theosophy,’ 
that the facts of the case lead us ‘ to a very different, nay 
to the very opposite, opinion. If I did not enter on a dis- 
cussion of the arguments which were intended to p^rove 
the absence of antecedents of the Alexandrian Logos idea 
in Greek philosophy, it was because I thought it better to 
state the facts as they really are, without entering on any 
useless controversy, leaving classical and Sanskrit scholars 
to. form their own conclusions. While Profes^r Weber 
had asserted that the Logos appears in Alexandria without 
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any preparatory steps, I did my best to point out these 
very steps leading xjp to the Logos, which are very well 
known to every student of the early history of Greek 
philosophy If I have succeeded in this, the presumption 
in favour of any Indian influence having been exercised on 
the philosophei's of Alexandria, would fall to the ground 
of iteelf, and the claims of India and Greece would be 
equal so far as the original idea qf the Word, as a 
of the absolute Being, was concerned. ‘ Eeal Indian philo- 
sophy,* I had said before, ‘even in that embryonic form in 
which we find it in the Upanishads, stands completely by 
itself. We cannot claim for it any historical relationship 
with tlm earliest Greek philosophy. The two are as inder 
pendent of each other as the Greek Charis, when she has 
become the wife of Hephaestos, is of the Haritas, the red 
horses of the Vedic Dawn * (p. 79). 

Then the question arose, was there at least a distant 
relationship, such as exists between Charis and the Haritas, 
between Zem and Dyaus, between YM and the Logos 
also 1 As there were no linguistic indications whatever in 
support of such a view, I arrived in the end at the conclu- 
sion, that striking as are the coincidences between the Vedic 
V^ and the Greek Logos, we must here also admit that 
what was possible in India was possible in Greece likewise, 
and that we have no evidence to support us in any further 
conclusions. In all this I thought that facts would speak 
far better than words. It is quite true that Professor 
Weber was careful to add the clause ‘ that he did not intend 
to give any opinion on this question/ but after such a con- 
fession it is hardly becoming to hint that those who have 
given an opinion on this question, had derived their ii|for- 
mation from him. It is easy to state the pros and <x)ns, 
thaPflrvapaksha and the Utt^paksha, but both are meant 
in the end to l^td on to the SiddhSnta, the conclusion. 
Even stronger coincidences between VSjfe and the Sophia 
of the Old Testament^ might have been adduced, for as 
we read of Vaik as the companion of PragrS^pati® Wisdom, 

1 Theosophy, p. 384, The Historical Antecedents of the Logos. 

* M. M., Theosophy, p. 381. 

* BLi^iaka xa, 5 (a7, I). 
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in Prov, viii 50, is made to say, 'I was by him, as one 
brought -up with him ; and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him/ 

While in the KUhsks. we read of YMi being impregnated 
by Pragf§.pati, we read in . Pro v. viii, 20,, ‘The Eternal pos- 
sessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works 
of old/ 

But with all tliis I cannot admit that there is any evi- 
dence of borrowing or of any kind of interaction between 
Indian and Greek philosophy, and I should have thought 
that after the historical antecedents of the Logos and the 
Logoi in Greece had been clearly laid open, the idea of the 
Greeks having borrowed their Logos from Vedic Y§Jc or 
from the O. T. Sophia, would not have been revived. The 
historical consequences of such an admission would carry 
us very far indeed, and it would require a far stronger 
lever to lift and to remove the weight of evidence on the 
other side than the arguments hitherto brought forward. 
If the Greeks had really borrowed their idea of the Logos 
from India, why should they not have adopted any of the 
consequences that followed from it ? 

Sast aa&d W«»t. 

This requires some fuller consideration. Every indica- 
tion of a possible intellectual intercourse between Greeks 
and Hindus in ancient as well as in more modem times, 
has been carefully noted and strongly urged of late; but 
I feel bound to say that, particularly for ancient times,' 
nothing beyond mere pc^ibilities of an exchange of reli- 
gious or philosophical ideas between Greece and India has 
as yet been estsdjlished. It seems not to have been per- 
ceived tlxat an exchange of philosophical thought is very 
different from an adoption of useful arts, such as alphabetic 
writing, astronomical observations, coined money, or articles 
of trade whether jewels, wood, or clothing materials. It is 
only a philosopher that can teach or influence a philosopher, 
and even in the cases of two such men meeting, the diffi- 
culties of an interchange of thought, without a perfect 
knowledge of the languagt^, are far greater than we 
imagine. We have an instance of a foreign philcMSopher 
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becoming a proficient in the philosophical language of India 
in the case of Hiouen-thsang. Has he left any trace of 
Chinese thought, whether derived from Confucius or Lao- 
tze, in India? Modem missionaries, if tmsuccessful in 
conversions, may, no doubt, have left some imprint of 
Christianity and European philosophy on the native mind, 
but the position of the Christian missionary in India" 
accredited by membership in the ruling race, is very differ- 
ent from what the position of a few Buddhist monks could 
possibly have been in ancient times, even if they had 
reached Alexandria, and learnt to speak and converse on 
certain subjects in Greek or Egyptian. A courier may be 
very conversant with French or Italian, but let him try^to 
discuss metaphysical questions, or even to translate a bwk 
of Vico’s into English, and it will be perceived wbat differ- 
ence there is between an interpreter and a philosopher 
capable of discussing religioxis and metaphysical problems. 

That there was a time when the ancestors of the Aryan 
speakers had the same language and held many of their 
mythological and religious names and ideas in common, is" 
no longer doubted, though, even here, we must be satisfied 
with nam^, and could not expect common mythological 
speculations. Later contact between, Indians and Greeks, 
whether in Persia, Asia Minor, or Greece, assumed no 
importance till we come to the invasion of Asia Minor, 
Persia, and India by Alexander the Great. But long 
before that time both Greeks and Hindus had invented 
many things, such as kin^, priests, numbers, and seasons, 
marriages and funerals, without our having to imagine that 
there was at that time any exchange of ideas between the 
two countries on such points. If then we meet in India as 
well as in Greece with similar philosophic ideas, as, for 
instance, with a name meaning atom and with the atomic 
theory, should we suggest at once that Epicurus must have 
borrowed his atoms from KaTjAda, or Kauada his Awus 
from Epicurus ? It is interesting, no doubt, to point out 
coincidences between Eapila and Zenon, Pythagoras, Plato 
and Aristotle, but it is even more interesting to point out 
the shades of difference in cases where they seem most to 
agree. If the Vedanta could elaborate an ideal Monism, 
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why not the Eleatics as well ? And yet where is there a 
trace of such a philosophical theory as the absolute identity 
of Atman (the Self), and Brahman (the absolute being), to 
be found in Greek philc^ophy ? Who would see more than 
a very natural coincidence between the Sanskrit triad of 
Dlmrma, virtue, Artha, wealth, Kama, love, and the Platonic 
ra Kokdy what is good, ra what is useful, and ra 

f^Ua what is pleasant? How widely the triad of thought, 
word, and deed is spread has been shown very clearly by 
my old friend Professor Cowell and othei’s, but no one 
would venture to accuse either Greeks or Indians of borrow- 
ing or of theft on such evidence. 

The real character of most of these coincidences between 
Greek and Hindu philosophy, is best exhibited by the often 
attempted identification of the nanie§ of Pythagoras, and 
Buddha-guru. At first sight it is certainly startling, but if 
traced back to its origin, it evaporates completely. First 
of all, Buddha-guru does not occur, least of all as a name 
of the teacher Buddha, and whether as a common Aryan 
name or as borrowed^ Pytha could never be the same as 
Buddha, or Goras as Guru. The belief in transmigration 
among the Buddhists, besides being borrowed, from the 
Veda, is very different from that of Pythagoras and other 
philosophers, both civilised and uncivilised, while ascetic- 
practices were certainly not confined to either India or 
Greece. ^ 

It is quite time that after Alexander's conquests, and 
after the establishment of a Bactrian kingdom, in the 
North of India, there was a more real intercourse even 
between philosophers of Greek and Indian origin, and 
many of the focts bearing on this subject have been very 
carefully put together by Count Goblet d'Alviella in his Ge 
qm ri^e a la Grece, 1897. But even he brings for- 
ward coincidenees, which require more convincing proofs. 
With regard to Indian coinage, it should be olxscrved 
that the three gods mentioned by Pataa^ali as used for 
commerce, on coins, are the very gods found on the 
mdimt Mauiyjm coins, ^va, Skanda, and YMkha, cf. Paw. 

provided that ViiAkha can refer to Kftma shoot- 
ing his. arrows? 
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It tannot be doubted that the art of coining money was 
introduced into India by the Greeks, and if the images of 
Indian gods and even of Buddha on ancient coins, may be 
supposed to have favoured idolatry in India, that too may 

Emitted. Indian gods, however, were anthropomorphic, 
had legs and arms, heads, noses and eyes, as early as the 
Veda, and the absence of workable stone in many parts of 
India would natui’ally have been unfavourable to a develop- 
ment of sculptured idols. The Hindus had a god of love in 
the Veda, but he was very different from the ES,ma, imaged 
on more modem coins as an archer sitting on the back of 
a parrot. 

We are now in possession of specimens of much earlier 
Greek workmanship in India, than this KAma on the back 
of a parrot, nor is there any reason to dou\>t that the idea 
of temples or monasteries or monuments, built and carved 
in stone, came from Greece, while some of the Indian archi- 
tecture, even when in stone, shows as clear surviving traces 
of a native wood-architecture as, for instance, the Lycian 
tombs. 

The later influence which Christianity is supposed to 
have exercised in originating or in powerfully influencing 
the sectarian worship of Krishm does not concern us here, 
for, if it should be admitted at all, it would have to be 
referred to a much later period than that which gave rise 
to the six systems of philosophy. Ever since the beginning 
of Sanskrit studies, nay even before, these startling simi- 
larities between Krish^za and Christos have been pointed 
out again and again. But iteration yields no strength to 
arjpment, and we are as far as ever from being able to 
point to any historical channel through which the legends 
of Christ or Knshna could have travelled. No one can 
deny the similarities, such as they are, but no one, I believe, 
can account for them. Some of those who have been most 
anxious to gather coincidences between the Bhagavad-giU 
and the New Testament, have been rightly warned by 
native scholars themselves, that they should learn to trans- 
late both Sanskrit and Greek before they venture to com- 
pare. It should not be forgotten that as the"Bhagavad-git^ 
beam the title of Upanishad, it . may belong to the end of 
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the TJpanishad-period, and may, as the late Professor Telan| 
maintained, he older even than the New Testament. U 
Bamascius tells ns that there were Brahmans living ai 
Alexandria ^5 we must not forget that this refei*s to the end 
of the fifth century A.n,, and does not help us much eveii 
as indicating the way by which the idea of the Creative 
Word could have reached Clement of Alexandria or Origen, 
That Clement of Alexandria knew the name of Butta is 
well known, he even knew that he had been taken foi 
a god. Nor should it be forgotten, that Pantaenus who^ 
according to Eusebius, had preached the Gospel in India, 
was one of the teachers of Clement. But all this is far 
from proving that Clement or Origen was able to study 
the Vedanta-Siitras or the Buddhist Abhidharmas, or that 
their opinions were influenced by a few Indian travellers 
staying at Alexandria who cared for none of these things. 

&me of the coincidences between Buddhism and Christi- 
anity are certainly startling, particularly by their number, 
but in several cases they exist on the surface only and are 
not calculated to carry conviction on one side or the others 
I have treated of them on several occasions, for .the last 
time in my paper on * Coincidences,’ but the same coinci- 
dences, which have been proved to be anything but real 
coincidences, are repeated again and again. The story of 
Buddha sitting under an Indian fig-tree (ficus rdigiosa) has 
nothing whatever in common with Nathaniel sitting under 
a Palestinian fig-tree, and the parable of the Prodigal Son 
in the Buddhist scriptures is surely very diflerent in spirit 
from that in the New Testament. There remain quite 
sufficient similarities to startle and perplex us, without our 
dragging in what has no power of proving anything. NTo 
critical historian would listen for one moment to such 
arguments as have been used to establish a real exchange 
of thought between India and Europe in ancient * times. 
On this point we owe a great deal to students of ethnology, 
who have pointed out coincidences quite as startling be- 
tween the religious and philosophical folklore of uncivi- 
lised and civilised races, without venturing to suggest any 

^ See Goblet d"Alviella, L c., p. 167. 
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borrowing or any Mstorieal commimity of origin. The 
S'invat^ bridge, for instance, which seems so peenhar to 
the Persians, had its antecedents as far back as the Veda, 
and is matched by a similar bridge among the North 
American Indians^. I say, a similar bridge, for it differs 
also, as I pointed ont, very characteristically from the 
Persian bridge. Again, it is -well known that the creation 
of the world by the Word has been discovered among so 
low a race as the JOamaths^, but no one has ventured to 
say that the two accounts had a common origin or were 
borrowed one from the other. This should serve as a use- 
ful warning to those who are so fond of suggesting channels 
through which Indian thought might have influenced 
Palestine or Greece, and vice versa. 

No doubt, such channels were there; neither mountains 
nor seas would have formed impassable barriers. Besides, 
Buddhism, as early as the third century B.O., was certainly 
a missionary reli^on quite as much as Christianity was 
at a later time. Alexandria was known by name, as 
Alasando, to the author of the Mahflvawsa^. On the 
other hand, the name of King Gondaphoros, who is 
mentioned in the^ legend of St. Thomas' travels to India, 
has been authentica^ on Indo-Parthian coins as Gondo- 
phares, likewise the name of his nephew Abdayases, and 
possibly, according to M. S. L^vi, that of Vasu Deva as 
Misdeos. All this is true, and shows that the way between 
Alexandria and Benares was wide open in the first century 
A-D. Nor should it have been forgotten that in the 
Dialogues betwe^ Miliuda and NItgasena we have a well- 
authenticated case of a Greek king (Menandros), and of 
a .Buddhist philosopher, discussing together some of the 
highest problems of philosophy and religion. All this is 
true, and yet we are as far as ever from having discovered 
a Greek .or Indian go-between in fiagrante delicto. We 
have before us ever so many possibilities, nay even proba- 
bilities, but we could not expect any fide historian 
to- accept any one of them as a proof of a real influence 


^ Contributions to the Science of Mythology. 

2 Theosophy, p. 168. 3 theosophy, p. 

* Le Comte d Alviella, 1 . c., p. 177 
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havrag been exercised by Greece on India or b-'- India 
on at a time -when Greek philosophy and religion 

S Eastern guides, or Indian 

schools of thought might have gratefully received fresh 
impulses from the West. Though the literature of India 
f chronology, still, unless the whole 
\ ^ the literary development of India is once 
more to be revolutionised, we can haidly imagine that 
of such names as Bodda an«f Zarades 
followers of Mani, or that of 
Terebmthos the pupil of Scythianos \ the very founder 
of the Mamchaean sect in Babylon, would help ns to 
CM® springs of the wisdom of Kapila or 

Buddha ^akya Muni. They may point out whence these 
heresiarchS derived their wisdom, but they leave the 
question winch TOucems us here totally untouched. Gorres, 

forTrfr^fl/^ ^ mysticism, was right when he looked 
for a _^ilarity m technical terms in order to establish 

® influence bn 

inSwi .principle was right, though he 

^ Comparative 
There may be ever so many similarities 
tetween two mythologies, such as changes of men and 

•x'’ worship of trees and 

Mcestors, belief m spirits and visions in sleep or dreams 

as Dyaus = Zeus, is more convincing 
them taken tether. If people ask why, they 

^ '^^®^o^sry of one coin with the 

ame of Augustus <m it is a more convincing proof of 
Roman influent m India than the discovery of ever so 
many pieces of uncoined gold. : 

To return to the origin of the word Brahman. Tempting- 

AimtoidWm bralima saMatattv.am yad akshaiam, 

Vivartate «rthabhav'«na prakriyil jragato yatliA 
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, *f distant relationship between Brahman and Brib in 
the sense of speech, with twiiim and Word ]Sav. be we 
could not admit it without admitting at the esAme /■ 

at a pen^ previous^ to the Aiyan Separation- and we 
certei^y have no evidence suflSciently strong to sunnnrt 
so bold a hypothesia What we may carry awav ^?r>m 

T hitherto examined is that in 

India Itself Brahman, as a name of the yp™ JoS?W 

not have passed through a stage when Brahman meant 
prayer only, and that Brdhman. prayer could 
^umed the meaning of the object of praySs“ tLt Js 
the^Universal Spirit, who nevei required p^em 

•Ju direction the thoughts connected 

^th took in the Veda, I shall first of all SoS 

'Lnd 

y&i, s^eeh, speakmg in her own name, is introduced 
m hynm X, 125, m Atharva-veda IV, 30, as saying •— 
witK ^th the Vasim and the Rudras, TSer 

wi^ the Adityas and the Visve Devas, I support Mitra 
and Varmia both, I support Agni and the tw?Asvins* 
o swelling (?) Soma, I support TvashiW 

and Pushan and Bhaga. I bestow wealth on the zealous 
oflferer, on the sacrificer who presses Soma. 

fir^' of riches, the knowing, 

Sir k j worship; the gods have thiS 

Sto iSy^ “ many places, staying witf many, entering 

•xrkt who sees, he who breathes he 

who hears what is spoken, eats food; without knowing 

Aitlem 0 ^ 

beginning or end, which is the eternal essence 
Is elianged into the fm-m AT. - . ■» .. _ 



A eternal word 

"Id does not consist of parts, is indeed Brahman.* 
5 p 
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5. I, even I myself, say this, what is good for gods, 
and also for men ; whomsoever I love, him I itoake 
formidable, him I make a Brahmdn, him a Eishi, him 
a sage. 

6. I bend the bow for Endra (the storm-god) that his 
arrow may strike the hater of Brahman ; I make war for 
the people, I have entered both heaven and earth. 

7. I bring forth the (my?) father (Dyans) on the summit 
of this world, my origin is in the waters, in the sea ; from 
thence I spread over all beings, and tou^ yonder heaven 
with my height. 

8. I indeed spread forth like the wind, to lay hold on all 
things, beyond the sky, beyond the earth; such have 
I become through my greatness.’ 

1 ask, is there any trace in these utterances of the 
thoughts that led in the end to the conception of the Greek 
Logos? There is another hymn (X, 71) which is veiy 
obscure and has for the first time been rendered more 
intelligible by Professor Deussen (A. G. P., p. 148), where 
we meet with some important remarks showiag that 
language formed an object of thought even at that early 
tithe. But here also theire is nothing, as yet, approaching 
to the conception of the Word as a creative power. We 
meet* with such observations as that words were made 
in the beginning in order to reveal what before had been 
hidden.* This is, no doubt, ap. important thought, showing 
that those who uttered it had not yet ceased, like our- 
selves, to wonder at the existence of such a thing as 
language. The stru^le for life that is going on among 
words is alluded to by saying that the wise made .speech 
by mind (Manas), sifting as by a sieve the coarsely ground 
fiour. The power of speech is greatly extolled, and elo-* 
quence is celebrated as a precious gift. All men shout 
when the eloquent man appears, holding the assembly 
subdued or spellbound by his words (Sabhiisaha), nay 
he is supposed to remove all sin and to procure sustenance 
for his friends. The knowledge of all things or, as Deussen 
says, the knowledge of the origin of thi^s, is taught by 
the Brahman. 

We meet with passages of a very similar character, in 
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various |>arts of the BrS^hma^as. One of the mc^t startling 
is found in a verse inserted in the Purusha-faymn, as given 
in the Taittiriya-araiiyaka (III, is, 17), ‘ I Imow that great 
snn-colonred Purusha, when on the verge of .darkness, he, 
I the wise, rests, addressing them, after having thought all 
forms, and having made their names.- Here we have only 
to translate forms by ciStj, and names by Xoyoi,and we shall 
not be very far from the world of thought in which Plato 
and Aristotle ^ moved, 

Bnt although we can discover in this hymn an apprecia- 
tion of the mysterious nature of speech, we look in vain 
for the clear and definite idea that language and thought 
are one, which can be so clearly read in the Greek word 
Logos, both word and thought, nor do we find more than 
jplight anticipations of the Neo-platonist dogma that the 
creation of the universe was in reality an utterance of the 
hidden thoughts and words of the Deity, 

ISiiLd aai& Speeds. 

The foUowing passages wiU give some idea of what was 
thought in India about mind and language and their mutual 
rdbtimi. They may be vague and mystical, but they show 
m aH events that a good deal of thought must have been 
expended by the early thinkers of India on this problem, 
the nature of speech and the relation between speech and 
thought, 

)8atap. BrS-hmaim VI, i, i: ‘Pra^ipati, after having 
created the Veda (Brahman, neut,), created the waters out 
ofYkk (speech), for Y&k was his. That was created (sent 
forth). He then entered the waters with Brahman, L e. the 
threefold Veda, and there arose from the water an egg 
which he touched and commanded to multiply. Then feom* 
the egg there arose first Brahman, neut., that is, the three- 
foldVeda/ 

Pawiaviuisa Br&hmana XX, 14, ‘ P^^pati alone was 

thisi and ViJb was Hs own, V&fc as the second. He thought^ 
Let me create (send forth) this YSJc, for she will go and 
become aU this.’ 

' See Demssen, 1, c,, p. ago. 
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jSatap. Brahm. VII, 5, 2, 21: ‘The unborn is 'Vii, and 
from V 4 & Visvakarman (the all-roaker) begat living beings/ 
Brih. Ar, Up. I, 5, 3: ‘The Atman consists of speech, 
niind, and breath. There are also the three worlds; speech 
is this world, mind the air, breath the sky. The same are 
the three Vedas, speech the Eig-veda, mind the Tagfur-veda, 
breath the Sima-veda. The same are gods, ancestors, and 
men, speech the gods, mind the ancestors, breath men, &c/ 
Bnh. Ar. Up. I, i, 24: ‘He desired, let a second body be 
bom of me, and he (death or hunger) embraced speech with 
his mind/ 

^ And ibid. I, 4, i?: ‘This world in the beginning was 
Atman (Self), alone and lonely. He desired. May I have 
a wife . . . Manas (mind) is the Self, speech the wife, breath 
the child/ 

The same or very similar and often contradictory ideas 
occur in later works also. Thus we read in Manu I, 21 : 
‘ In the beginning he (BrahmS;) fashioned from the words 
of the Veda, the several names, works, and conditions of all 
things/ 

And to quote but one passage from the Mah^bh^rata, 
jS^nti-parva, 8533: ‘In the beginning Vidyi (knowledge, 
Sophia) without beginning or end, the divine VaJb (speech) 
of the Vedas, was sent forth by Svayambhfl, the self- 
existent/ 

>Samkara, when treating of Sphoia^ (word), of which we 
shall have to treat further on, quotes from the Brih. Ar. 
Up. Iy 2 . 4 : ‘ He with his mind united himself with speech,* 
and he adds an important verse from some Smriti: ‘In 
the beginning divine VS/c, Speech, eternal, without begin- 
ning or end, consisting of Veda, was uttered by Svayambhh, 
from which all activities proceeded * ; 

And again: ‘In the beginning Mahesvara shaped from 
the words of the Veda the names and forms of all beings 
and the procedure of all activities.* 

The Laws of Manu, or, more correctly, of the M&navas, 
the dan of Manu, are no doubt later than the Br&hmanas, 
but they often contain old thoughts. 


^ Ved. Sutras I, 3, aS. 
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These utterances, to which inany more might be added, 
are certainly vague, and chaotic, and often contradictory, 
because they sprang from diiferent minds without any pre- 
arranged system; but they seem to me to show at all 
events that thought and language must have occupied the 
philosophers of India far more than they did the philo- 
sophers of Greece, and even in later times those of modem 
Europe. And if some of them assigned the first place to 
thought and others to speech, this also serves to show that 
at all events these eai’ly guessers did not accept* language 
simply as a matter of course, as most of our modern philo- 
sophers are so apt to do, but tried hard to disco v^er whence 
it came and what was its true relation to thought. Thus 
we read in the jSatap. Br. I, 4, 5, 8 : ‘A dispute once took 
place between Mind and Speech as to which was the better 
of the two. Both said, “I am excellent.'’ Mind said: 
“ Surely I am better than thou, for thou» dost not speak 
anything that is not understood by me, and since thou art 
only an imitator of what is done by me and a follower in 
my wake, I am surely better than thou.” Speech said : 
"Surely I am better than thou, for what thou knowest 
I make known, I communicate.” 

‘They went to appeal to Pra^apati for his decision, and 
Pra^%ati decided in favour of Mind, &c.’ 

Li the Anugital (p. 262 ) we read on the contrary : ‘ Then 
the lord of speech was produced, that lord of speech looks 
up to the mind. First, verily, are words produced, and the 
mind runs after them.'’ 

Some of theBr&hmanie thinkers say in so many words 
that Speech is Brahman (&ttap. Br. II, i, 4, j o, V% vai 
Brahma), and the co-existence of Brihas-pati and Brah- 
mafias-pati could hardly have failed to suggest to them the 
identity of Brahman and B?’ili in the sense of speech, just 
as every thoughtful Greek must have known that there 
was a reason why Logos meant both word and thought. 
But that ancient chapter of thought which lies beyond 
the childhood of all philosophy is for ever lost to us and 
can be reconstnrcted by conjectures onty, which, though 
they produce conviction in some minds, cannot be expected 
to produce the same in all. 
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TaMng into accomt all these scattered indicatioBs, I 
cannot bring myself to accept the e^olntion of the various 
meanings of the word Brahman as elaborated by former 
scholars. I am particularly reluctant to differ on such a 
point from Professor Deussen. Professor Deussen holds 
that Brahman had a ritualistic origin (p. ^239), and from 
prayer came to mean he who is prayed to, the Urgrund 
der WdL He calls it der m/m JBeiligen, Gditlichen empor- 
str&mide Wille des Menscken, which is much the same idea 
to which Both and others have given currency, but which 
certainly requires a fuller justification. Instead of begin- 
ning with the specialised meaning of prayer, whether 
ritualistic or unpremeditated, and then rising to the object 
of prayer, I prefer to begin with BrAhman as a synonym 
of Brih in BrihaspAti, meaning word or speech, and to 
admit by the side of it another BrAhman, meaning that 
which niters or drives forth (Pra&yAvayati) or manifests 
or creates, that which is the universal support (Skatiabha) 
or force (Daksha), in fact the Brahman, such as we find it 
afterwarfs, whether as a neuter, Brdhman, or, for more 
popular purposes, as a masculine, Br^hm^^ No doubt in 
those dark passages though which words passed silently 
before they emerg^ into the full light *of literature, we 
may often fail to discover the right footsteps of their pro- 
gress, and we must be prepared for differences of opinion. 
But the really important point is that on which all scholars 
agree, by ^sigmng to Brahman the final meaning of rd op, 
td oprms OP, rb Tspi^Tov klpovp, though, even of those terms, 
m we shall see, not one corresponds fully and exactly to 
the Aaracter of Brahman as developed in the history of 
the Indian mind. 

Atman. 

'Hie next word we have to examine is Itman. It is next 
in nn|»rta,nce to Brahman only, and the two together may 
be ^led the two pillars on which rests nearly the whole 
i ® Indian philosophy, more particularly of 
the Vedanta and SSmkhya systems. 


■ Taitt. Br. II, 7, 17, i. 
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As early as the time of the Apastamba-Sutras, that is, at 
the end of the Vedic period, we read, I, 8, 23, i : — 

*The Br&hmaTia who is wise and recognises all things to 
be in the Atman, who does not become bewildered when 
pondering (on it), and who recognises the Atman in every 
(created) thing, he shines indeed in heaven , , 

And in the same Siltras, I, 8, 23, 2, we find a definition 
of Brahman, as the cause of the world, which presupposes, 
as clearly as possible, the prevalence of Ved^ntic ideas ^ at 
the time of the author of this Sutra : — 

‘ He who is intelligence itself and subtler than the thread 
of the lotus-fibre. He who pervades the universe and who, 
unchangeable and larger than the earth, contains this 
universe; He who is different from the knowledge of 
this world which is obtained by the senses and is identical 
with its objects, possesses the highest (form of absolute 
knowledge). From him who divides himself, spring all 
(objective) bodies. He is tixe primaiy cause, eternal and 
unchangeable.’ 

The etymology of Atman is again extremely obscure, 
probably because it belongs to a pre-Stoskritic, though 
Aryan stmtum of Indian speech. However, there can 
be. little doubt that in the Veda Atman, in several places, 
still means breath, as in Rv. X, 16, 3, suryam fcdkshuA- 
giiiMatu, vlitam atmS, words addressed^ to a dead person, 
‘ May the eye go to the sun, the breath (Atma) to the wind.’ 
It then came to mean vital breath, life, and,, like the spirit 
or breath, was frequently used in the sense of what we 
call soul. In- some passages it is difficult to say whether 
we should translate it by life or by spirit. From soul there 
is but a small step to Self, and that step is often gram- 
matical rather than real. If in the Atharva-veda IX, 5, 30 
we read :— 

Atmanam pitaram putram paiitram pit4mah^, 
G^ySm ^^anitrim mat^iam ye priyas thx upa hvaye, 

we have to translate in English, * Myself, father, son, grand- 


^ Yoga and Mimamsa aliso are mentioned by name in the Apasfcamba- 
Siitras, but not yet as definite systems of pbiloSopliy. Cf. I, 8 , 23, 5 ; 
II, 4, 8, 13, 
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son, grandfather, wife, mother, w^hoever are dear, — I call | 
upon them/ But Self may here be translated by soul or 
person also, just as we may say, ' My soul doth magnify 
the Lord/ instead of * I magnify the Lord/ Again we read, 

Ry. IX, 113, I, baMm dMhinaA S,tmdni, ‘putting strength 
into oneself/ In the end Atman became the regular 
pronoun self. I need not go through aU the evidence 
which may be seen in any Sanskrit dictionary but we 
have still to see at what stage in its development Atman 
became the deSnite name of the soul or Self within. Tiiis | 
transition of meaning in Atman offers a curious parallel 
to that of As, in Asu and Asti, which we examined before. | 
There are passages such as Ev. I, 164, 4, bhumyai. &sxih | 
asnk Stm^ kva svit, ‘ Where was the breath, the blood, the 
spirit of the world?’ Here Atma may Ite rendered by 
spirit or life. But in other passages Atman signifies 
simply the inmost nature of anything, and more par- 
ticularly of man, so that in the end it means much the 
same ^ as what medieval philosophers would have called 
the quiddity, or Indian philosophers the IdantS, of things. 
Thus we read at first S^tm^nam Atman^ pa^ya, ‘see tby 
Self by thy Self;’ ^tmaiva hy MmanaA sakshi, ‘Self is j 
the witness of Self/ In this sense Atman is afterwards I 
used as the name of the highest person, the soul of the 
world (Paramatman), and we read (^atap. Br. XIV, 5, 5, 15): 
sa \A ayam 4 tm§, sarveshlto bhfitS,n 4 m adhipatiA, sarve- 
sh^m bhutinS.m r^a, ‘ That Atman is the sovereign of all 
beings, he is the king of aU beinga’ 

Pra^pati, Braiuuan, Atmaa. 

We have thus seen three words growing up in the hymns 
and Brahmanas of the Veda, Pra^apati, Brahman, and 
Atman, each of which by itself represents in nuce a whole 
philosophy or a view of the world. In Prapapati we have 
the admission of a personal and supreme being, a god above 
all gods, a creator and ruler of the world. He created the 
primeval waters and rose from them as HiraTiyagarbha, 

^ See Antliropological Religion, pp. 200 »eq. ; Theosophy, pp. 247 seq., 
or more recently, I>eussen's Geschichte der Philosophic, pp. 334 seq. 
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m order to se^ to animate, and to rule all things, 
mether this Pra^apati was himself the material ca^e 
of the world may seem doubtful. Many times it is said 
that he was everything and that he desired to become 
many, and thus created the world, in which case matter 
also would have come out of him. In other places, how- 
evei-,_the pnmeval waters seem to have been admitted as 
existmg themselves and apart from Pra^apati (Rv. X 
1 21, 7). We also read that in the beginning there was 
water over which Pra^-apati breathed as wind ^d produced 
the ^rth, or that the w^ers themselves produced a golden 
egg from whence arose Pra^^pati, the creator of gods and 

Brahmauas allusiols to the’ 
that a boar brought 
forth pdba^rha or TJdvavarha from Vrih) the ea& 
or that a tortoise supported it \ ^ ' 

A belief in that Pr'a^^pati, as a personal wd was the 

b^amg of immofteistic religion in Indi| wifle tte 

Hionistic philosophy of that 


^ M. M., India, pp. 134, 287. 
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0rowtli of PIxilosopMcal Xdeas. 

We have thus learnt the importajat lesson that all these 
ideas, metaphysical, cosmological, and otherwise, burst forth 
in India in great profusion and confusion, and without any 
preconceived system. 

We must not suppose that these ideas follow each other 
in chronological succession. Here once more the Meben-^ 
einaTider gives us the true key, much more than the 
Ifacheinander. We must remember that this earliest philo- 
sophy existed for a long time without being fixed by 
writing, that there was neither control, authority, nor 
public opinion to protect it. Every Asrama or settlement 
was a world by itself, even the •simplest means of com- 
munication, such as high-roads or rivers, being often want- 
ing. The wonder is that, in spite of all this, we should 
find so much unity ii\. the numerous guesses at truth pre- 
served to us among these Vedic ruins. This was due, we 
are told, to the Parampara, i e. to those who handed down 
the tradition and at last collected whatever could be saved 
of it. It would be a mistake to imagine that there was 
a continuous development in the various meanings assumed 
by or assigned to such pregnant terms as Pra<7apati, 
Brahman, or even Atman. It is much more in accordance 
with what we leam from the Br§.limaHas and Upanishads 
of the intellectual life of India, to admit an infinite number 
of intellectual centres of thought, scattered all over the 
country, in which either the one or the other view found 
influential advocates. We should then understand better 
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how Brahman, while meaning what bursts or drives forth, 
came to signify speech and^ prayer, as well as creative 
power and creator, and why Atman meant not only breath, 
but life, spirit, soul, essence, or what I have ventured to 
render by the Self, das Sdbst^ of all things. 

But if in the period of the Br^hmams and Upanishads 
we have to find our way through religious and philo- 
sophical thoughts, as through clusters of thickly tangled 
creepers, the outlook becomes brighter as soon as we 
approach the next period, which is characterised by per- 
sistent attempts at clear and systematic thought. We 
must not imagine that even then we can always discover 
in the various systems of philosophy a regular historical 
g^wth. The Sfitras or aphorisms which we possess of the 
six systems of philosophy, each distinct from the other, 
cannot possibly claim to represent the very first , attempts 
at a systematic treatment ; they are rather the last summing 
up of what had been growing up during many generations 
of isolated thinkers. 


PrastMna Blieda. 

What the Brahmans themselves thought of their philo- 
sophical literature we may learn even from such modem 
treatises as the Prasthana-bheda, from which I gave some 
extracts by way of introduction to some papers of mine on 
one of the systems of Indian philosophy, published as long 
ago as 185 a in the Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
It is but fair to state that the credit of having discovered 
that tract of Madhusfidana Sarasvati, and perceived its 
importance, _ belonged really to Colebrooke. I myself came 
to be acquainted with it through my old friend, Dr. Trithen, 
who had prepared a critical edition of it, but was prevented 
by illness and death fmm publishing it. It was published in 
the meantime by Professor Weber in his Indische Studien, 
1849, and I think it may be useful to give once more some 
extracts from it ^ 

^ A new translation of the Prasthana-bheda has been publisbed by 
Prof. Deussen as an Introdnotion to bis Allgcraeino Oeschidite der 
Pidlosophie, vol. i, p. 44, 1894. 
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‘ Nyaya^/ he writes, ‘ is logic\ as promiilgated by Crotaiaa^ 
in five Adhyayas (lessons). Its object is knowledge of the 
nature of the sixteen Paaarthas by means of name, defini- 
tion, and examination/ These Padarthas are the important 
or essential topics of the Nyaya philosophy; but it has 
proved very misleading to see Padslrtha here translated by 
categories. No one could understand why such things as 
doubt, example, wrangling, &e,, could possibly be called 
categories or jyraedicahilia, and it is no wonder that Bitter 
and others sliould have spoken of the Nyaya with open 
contempt, as they have done, if such things were repre- 
sented to them as the categories of Indian logic. 

‘ There is also the Vaiseshika philosophy in ten lessons, 
promulgated by Kan4da. Its object i» to establish by their 
similarities and dissimilarities * the six Ead^has, viz. 

I. Dravya, substance. 

а. Guna, quality. 

3. Karman, activity. 

4. Samanya, wbat is general and found in more than on© object. The 
highest Samanya is Sattk or being. 

5. Visesha, the differentia or what is special, residing in eternal 
atoms, &c. 

б. Samavaya, inseparable inherence, as between cause and effect, parts 
and the whole, &c. 

To which may be added 

7, Abhava, negation. 

This philosophy also is called Nyaya.’ 

These Padarthas of the Yaiaeshikas, at least i-5> 
indeed be called categories, for they represent what can be 

^ li^yaya is derived from ni ‘into,' and t ‘ to go.' The fourth member 
of a syllogism is called Upanaya, ‘leading towards' or ‘induction.' 
Ballantyne translates Nyaya by fiiBoSos, 

* Anvikshiki as an old name of philosophy, more particularly of logic, 
occurs also in Gautama's Bharmas^tra II, 3. It is used sometimes as 
synonymous with Mimarns^, and is more comprehensive than logic. 

* As the MSS. vary between Gotama and Gautama, I have kept the 
^nner for the Kj-aya, * philosopher,' the latter for Buddha. 

* Barth^lemy St. Hilaire, in his work on Indian Logic, p. 356, remarks, 
‘Mais le phiiosophe Yaiseshika n'a point cherchd k distinguer les 
categories entre ©lies, en enumerant leurs proprietds, oomme Ta fait le 
Stagirite. II n'a point montrd, comme Aristote, leurs rapports et leurs 
differences.' But this is exactly what he has done, cf. Sutras I, 8 seq. 
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predicated, in general, of the objects of onr experience, or, 
from an Indian point of view, what is predicated by, or 
what is the highest sense (Artha) of words (Pada). Thus 
it has come to pass that Padirtha, literally the meaning of 
a word, was used in Sanskrit in the. sense of thinoB in 
general, or objects. It is rightly translated by category 
when applied to the five Pad^rthas of Kar^S.da, but such 
a translation, doubtful even in the case of the sixth or 
seventh Padartha of the Vaiseshikas, would of course be 
quite misleading when applied to the Pad4rthas of Gotama. 
The real categories would, in Gotama's system, find their 
place mostly under Prameya, meaning not so much what 
has to be proved or established, as what forms the object of 
our knowledge, 

Madhusfidana continues : ‘ The Mimamsa also is twofold, 
viz. the Karma-MimSpmsa (work-philosophy) and the Skvi- 
raka-Mim4^a (philosophy of the embodied spirit). The 
Karma-Mimllmsa has been brought but by the venerable 
Saimini in twelve chapters.’ 

The objects of these twelve chapters are then indicated 
very shortly, and so as to be hardly intelligible without 
a reference to the original Sfitras. Dharma, the object of 
this philosophy, is explained as consisting of acts of duty, 
chiefly sacrificial. The second, third, and fourth chapters 
treat ^ of the differences and varieties of Dharma, its parts 
(or appendeht members, contrasted with the main act), and 
the principal purpose of each sacrificial performance. The 
fifth chapter tries to settle the order of all sacrificial per- 
formance, and the sixth the qualifications of its performers. 
The subject of indirect precepts is opened in the seventh 
chapter and carried on more fully in the eighth. Inferrible 
changes, adapting to any variation or copy of . certain 
sacrificial acts what was designed for the types or models 
of them, are discussed in the ninth, and bars or exceptions 
in the tenth. Concurrent eflSicacy is considered in the 
eleventh chapter, and co-ordinate effect in the twelfth ; that 
is, the co-operation of several acts for a single result is the 

^ I give this more intelligible description from Oolebrooke, Miscellaneona 
JEssaja, vol. i, p. 330 seq. 
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subject of the one, and the incidental ' effect of an act, of 
which the chief purpose is different,, is discussed in the 
other 

'There is e»lso the Samkarshana-hS^-nda, consisting of 
four chapters, composed by ffaimini, and this, which is 
known by the name of Devat4-k4m?a, belongs to the 
Karma-MimS^msS,, because it teaches the act called TJpisanli, 
or worship. 

' Next follows the ^^S.riraka-Mim^ws4, consisting of four 
chapters. Its ^object is to make clear the oneness of 
Brahman and Atman (Self), and to exhibit the rules, which 
teach the investigation (of it) by means of Vedic study, &c/ 
It is in fact much more what we call a system of philosophy 
than the Piirva-Mimllms4, and it is quoted by different 
names, such as Uttara-MimS^TTisS., Brahma-Mlm&ms^, Ve- 
dS.nta, &c. ^ 

*In the first lecture is shown the agreement with which 
all Vedanta passages refer, directly or indirectly, to the 
inward, undivided, second-less Brahman. In the first section 
are considered Vedic passages which have clear indications 
of Brahman; in the second, passages which have obscure 
indications of Brahman, and refer to Brahman so far as 
he is an object of worship; in the third, passages which 
have obscure indications of Brahman, and mostly refer to 
Brahman, so far as he or it is an object of knowledge. 
Thus the consideration of the VedS^nta texts has been 
finished, and in the fourth t^ection such words as Avyakta, 
Agk, &c,y are considered, of which it can be doubtful 
whether they may not refer to ideas, adapted and formu- 
lated by the Samkhya philosophers, such as Pradh^na, 
Prakriti, which is generally, though quite wrongly, trans- 
lated by nature, as independent of Brahman or Purusha. 

'The convergence of all Vedanta texts on the second-leas 
Brahman having thus been established, VySsa or B&daii- 
jmh&y fearing an opposition by means of arguments such as 

^ Professor Detissen has given a somewhat different version of these 
titles. He gives, for instance, as the subject of the fifth chapter the 
snccessive order of recitation, as eiyoined by Sruti, but to judge from 
Him. Sutr^ V, i, i, the right meaning seems to be the ‘settling of the 
order of performance, according to Sruti, subject-matter, recitation, &c/ 

* Read Adya for Akbya in the FrasthMa bheda. 
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jjitve been produced by acknowledged Smritis and various 
other systems, undertakes their refutation, and tries to 
establish the incontrovertible validity of his own argu- 
ments in the second lecture. Here, in the first section, the 
objections to the convergence of the Vedl,nta passages on 
Brahman, as stated by the Smritis of the SUmkhya-yoga, 
the KS»7iMas, and by the arguments employed by the 
Simkhyas, are disposed of. In the second section is shown 
the faultiness of the views of the followers of the S^rnkbya, 
because every examination should consist of two parts, the 
establishment of our own doctrine and the refutation of 
the doctrine of our opponents. In the third section the 
contradictions between the passages of the Veda, referring 
to the creation of the elements and other subjects, are 
i^moved in the first part, and in the second those referring 
to individual souls. In the fourth section are considered 
all apparent contradictions between Vedic passages referring 
to the senses and their objects. 

‘In the third chapter follows the examination of the 
means (of salvation). Here in the first section, while con-, 
sidering the going to and returning from another world 
(transmigration), dispassionateness has to be examined* In 
the second section the meaning of the word Thou is made 
dear, and afterwards the meaning of the word That. In 
the third section there is a collection of words, if not purely 
tautological, ^ refening to the unqualified Brahman, as 
recorded in different j^kMs or branches of the Veda ; and 
at the same time the question is discussed whether certain 
attributes recorded by other /Sakhlis in teaching a qualified 
or unqualified Brahman, may be taken together or not. 
In the fourth section the means of obtaining a knowledge of 
the unqualified Brahman, both the external, such as sacrifices 
and ol^rving the four stations in life, and the internal, 
such as qtdetfiess, control, and meditation, are investigated. 

‘In the fourth chapter follows an inquiry into the special 
rewards or fruits of a knowledge of the qualified and un- 
qualified Brahman. In the first section is described salva- 
laon of a man even in this life, when free from the influence 
of good or bad acts, after he has realised the unqualified 
Brahman by me^ of repeated study of the Veda, &c. In 
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the second section the mode of departure of a dying man 
is considered. In the third, the further (northern) road of 
a man who died with a full knowledge of the unqualified 
Brahman is explained. In the fourth section the obtain- 
meht of disembodied aloneness by a man who knows the 
unqualified Brahman is first described, and afterwards the 
abode in the world of Brahman, promised to all who know 
the qualified (or lower) Bra.hman. 

‘ This, the Yedanta, is indeed the principal of all doctrines, 
any other doctrine is but a complement of it, and therefore 
it alone is to be reverenced by all who wish for liberation, 
and this according to the interpretation of the venerable 
iSamkara — this is the secret ! ’ 

Here we see clearly that Madhusfidana considered the 
VedS^ta-philosophy as interpreted by ^imkara, if not as 
the only true one, still as the best of all philosophies. He 
made an important distinction also between the four, the 
Ny^ya, Vaiseshika, Pfirva, and Uttara-Mimams4 on one 
side, and the remaining two, the S^mkhya and Yoga- 
philosophies on the other. It is curious indeed that this 
distinction has been hitherto so little remarked. According 
to Madhusfidana, the philosophies of Gotama and KauMa 
are treated simply as Smritis or Dharmasslstras, like the 
Laws of Mann, nay like the Mah^bharata ^ of Vy^sa, and 
the Hamayaua of Valmiki. Of course these systems of 
philosophy cannot be called Smriti in the ordinary sense 
of Dharmasastra; but, as they are Smriti or tradition, and 
not iSruti or revelation, they may he said to teach Dharma, 
if not in legal, at least in the moral sense of that word. 
Anyhow it is clear that Samkhya and Yoga were looked 
upon as belonging to a class different from that to which 
the two Mimamsas, nay even Hyaya and Yaiseshika, and 
the other recognised branches of knowledge belonged, which 
together ar^ represented as the eighteen branches of the 
Trayt (the Veda), Thoi^h it may be difficult to understand 
the exact reason of this distinction, the distinction itself 
should not be passed over. 

‘The samkhya/ Madhusfidana continues, ‘was brought 

* See Bahlmann, Has MaMbharata als Epos und Reclitsbuch, i8q6. 
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m% file ¥eiiemMe Espila in six Adhyiym In the fiiBt 
Adhy'&j® the objeete for discti^ion are coniridered ; in the 
the effects or prodtids of PradMna, or brigirial 
matter; in the third aloofn^ from . sensuous obj^ts; in 
the fourth stori^ about dispassionate persons, such m 
l^gaJi (IV, ii), the fletcher (IV, i8), &c.; in the fifth 
ttiere is refutation of oppc^ite opinions; in the sixth 
a r^mi of the whole. The chief object of the 3 S.mkhya- 
philosophy is to teach the difference between Prakriti and 
the Purus, has. 

‘Then foEows the Yc^-philosophy as taught by the 
venerable Pata/ipali, consisting of four parts. Here in the 
first part meditation, which stops the activity and distrac- 
tion of the mind, and, as a means towards it, repeated 
practice and di^^i^ionateness, are discussed ; in the second 
the eight acc^eori^j which serve to produce deep medita- 
tion even in one whose thoughts are distracted, such as 
(II, ^9) r^stiMut, ot»ervan<^, pc^ture, regulation of breath, 
devotion, contemplation, and meditation ; in the- third, the 
sui^maturml powCTs; in the fourtii alonene^ The chief 
ob^ of tiiis philosophy is to achieve concentration by 
meaaB of stopping all wandering thoughts.* 

After tins follows a short account of the P^upata and 
Pal&aratm-syslems, and then a recapitulation winch is of 
interest. Here Madhusudana says, ‘ that after the various 
systems have b^n explained, it should be clear that there 
are after all but three rcwia 

I. The Ai'ambha-vMa,the theory of atomic a^lomeration. 

’ 3. The Pari'wama-vMa, the thwry of evolution. 

3. The Vivaii»-vMa, the theory of illusion. 

The .first theory holds that the four kinds of atoms 
(A»u), thoee of earth, water, fire, and air, by becoming 
8iic»«ffively double atoms, &c., begin the world ’which 
cuhninales in the egg of. Brahm.an. 

This first thwiy, that of the T^kikas (Nyaya and 
VaM^hika) and the' Mim&msakas, teaches that an effect 
wMch was, not (the world), is pnxiuced through the activity 
of 'CauMS which are. ■ ■ 

^Kie »cc»d theory, that of the S^mkhyas, Yoga-pataigfar- 
^and Pasu|mto8, says^ that Pradh&im alone, sometimeB 
.€ 0 
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called Praknti or original matter, comf^sed, as it 
of the Gin?as of Sattva (good), Ea^as (m^erate), and 
Tames (bad), is evolved through the steges.of Mahat 
eeiying) and Ahamk^ra (subjectivity) into the shape of the 
(subjective and objective) world. From this pomt of view 
the eiiected world existed before as real, though in a SHotue 
(invisible) form, and wa^ rendered manifest through the 
activity of a cause. 

■--The third theory, that of the Brahmava^ns (Vedanta), 
says that the self-luminous and perfectly blissful Brahman 
w'hich has no second, appears by mistake, through its own 
power of Mkjk, as the world, while the VaishTiavas 
(Ram^nu^a, &c.) hold that the world is an actual and true 
evolution of Brahman, 

But in reality all the Munis who have ^ut forward these 
theories agree in wishing to prove the existence of the one 
Supreme Lord without a second, ending in the theory of 
illusion (Vivarta). These Munis cannot be in error, con- 
sidering that they are omniscient; and these different 
views have only been propounded by them, in order to 
keep off all nihilistic theories, and because they were afraid 
that human beings, with their inclinations towards the 
objects of the world, could not be exp^ted at once to know 
the true goal of man. But all comes right when we 
understand that men, from not understanding their true 
object, imagined that these Munis would have propounded 
what is contrary to the Veda, and thus, accepting their 
opinions, have b^ome followers of various paths/ 

Much of what has here been translated from Madhu- 
s^dana% Prasthina-bheda, though it gives, a general survey, 
is olBCure, but will become more intelligible hereafter when 
we come to. examine each of the six philosophies by itself; 
nor is it at aE certain that his view of the development of 
Indian philc^phy is historically tenable. But it shows at 
events a certain freedom of thought, which we see now 
and then in other writers also, such as Vigr/tana-bhikshu, 
who are bent on showing that there is behind the diversity 
of Vedanta, S4mkhya, and Nyllya one and the same truth, 
tihough differently expressed; that philosophies, in fact, 
may be many, but truth is ona 
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But however we may admire this insight on the part of 
MadhusMana and others, it is our duty, as historians of 
philosophy, to study the different paths l3y which different 
philosophers, whether by the light of revelation or by that / 
of their own unfettered reason, liave striven to discover 
the truth. It is the very multiplicity and variety of these 
paths that form tlie chief interest of the history of philo- 
sophy, and the fact that to the present day these six 
different systems of philosophy have held their own in the 
midst of a great multitude of philosophic theories, pro- 
pounded by the thinkers of India, shows that we must 
first of all try to appreciate their characteristic peculiarities, 
before attempting with MadhusMana to eliminate their 
distinctive features. 

These philosophers are— 

I. BMarayana, called also Vyltsa Dvaip^yana orKrish^^a 
Dvaip§,yana, the reputed author of the Brahma-Sfttras, 
called also Uttara-MimS,msa-Sfitras, or Vy&sa-Sfitras. 
ffaimini, the author of the Purva~Mim^77isSi-*Sfitras. 

3. Kapila, the author of the S^mkhya-Sfitras. 

4. Pata; 7 r/ali, also called A^eslia or Pha-w^in, the autlior of 
the Yoga-Sutras. 

5. Ka^iada, also called Ka7^abhu.gr, Karmbhakshaka, or 
Uluka, the author of the Vaiseshika-Sfttras. 

6. Gotama, also called AkshapMa, the author of the 
Nj 4 ya-Sfitras, 

It is easy to see that the philosophers to whom our 
^fitras are ascribed, cannot be considered as the first 
originators of Indian philosophy. These Sfitras often 
refer to other philosopliers, who therefore must have 
existed before tbe time when the Shtras received their 
final form. Nor could the fact that «ome of the Shtras 
quote jmd refute the opinions of other Shtras, be accounted 
for without admitting a growing up of different philo- 
sophical s<^ools side by side during a period which pre- 
ceded their last arrangement. Unfortunately such refer 
ences hardly ever give us the title of a book, or its author, 
still less the ipdsskrta verba. When they refer to such 
topics as Purusha and Prakriti we know that they refer 
to the SS^mkhya, if they speak of A^us or atoms, we know 

o a 
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that their remarks are pointed at the Vaiseshikaa But it 
hy no means follows that they refer to the Slimkhya or 
Vamshika-Stltras exactly as we now possess them. Some 
of these, as has been proved, are so modern that they could 
not possibly be quoted by ancient philosophers. Our 
S^mkhya-Shtras, for instance, have been proved by 
Dr. F. Hall to 1 ^ not earlier than about 1380 A.n., and 
they may be even later. Startling as this discovery was, 
there is certainly nothing to be said a^inst the arguments 
of Dr. Hall or against those by which Professor Garbe ^ has 
supported Dr. Hall’s discovery. In this case, therefore, 
these Shtras should be looked upon as a mere rifcbccimento, 
to take, the place of earlier Stitras, which as early as the 
sixth cent. a.d. had probably been already superseded by 
the popular Si7?ikhya-k^rikSs and then forgotten. This 
late date of our S 4 mkhya-Shtras may seem incredible, but 
though I still hold that the Sutra-style arose in a period 
when writing for literary purposes was still in its tentative 
stage, we know that even in our time there are learned 
Pandits who find no difficulty in imitating this ancient 
Sfitra-style. The Sutra-period, reaching down as far as 
Asoka’s reign in the third century, and his Council in 
B.C., .claims not only the famous Sutras of P 4 iiini, but 
has also been fixed upon as the period of the greatest 
philosophical activity in India, an activity called forth, it 
would seem, by the strong commotion roused by the rise 
of the Buddhist school of philosophy, and afterwards of 
religion. 


Xdtesftxy B«feresioes in the tTpaalshada. 

It w of considerable importance to remember that of the 
techmcal names of the six systems of philosophy, two only 

occmin tte classicalUpanishads.namelySamkhya and Yoga 

or Samknya-yoga. Ved^ta does not occnr, except in the 
^pt^atara, Mu^ka and some of the later Upanishads 
Mima’msa occurs in the general sense of investigation, NySya 


^ 0 arbe, Die S&wkhya-Philosopliie, p. 71, 

distinetira is mad© in a commentary on the Gautama- 

** said that ‘idiose partaof the Aranyakas whieh 
ars( not TTpanishads are called Vedtotas.* « Aiwiyaaas wnich 
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and Vaiseshika are altogether absent, nor do we meet with 
such woi-ds as Hetuvidya, or Anvikshiki, nor with the 
names of the reputed founders of the six systems, except 
those of the two Mim^msS,s, BS,darS,ya?ia and ffaimini. The 
names of Pata)?gali, or Ka-Jisida, are absent altogether, while 
the names of Kapila and Gotama, when they occur, refer, 
it would seem, to quite different personalities, 

ThB Systems of Philosophy. 

No one can suppose that those whose names are men- 
tioned as the authors of these six philosophical systems, 
were more thanrthe final editors or redactors of the Sfitras 
as we now possess them. If the third century b.c. should 
seem too late a date for the introduction of writing for 
literaiy purposes in India, we should remember that even 
inscriptions have not yet been found more ancient than 
those of Asoka, and there is a wide difference between 
inscriptions and literary compositions. The Southern 
Buddhists do not claim to have reduced their Sacred Canon 
to writing before the first century B.c., though it is well 
known that they kept up close relations with their 
Northern co-religionists who were acquainted with writ- 
ing^. During all that time, therefore, between 477 and 
77 B.C., ever so many theories of the world, partaking of 
a Vedanta, SS^mkhya or Yoga, nay even of a Buddhist 
character, could have sprung^ up and have been reduced to 
a mnemonic form in various Asramas. We need not wonder 
that much of that literature, considering that it could be 
mnemonic only, should have been irretrievably lost, and 
we must take care also not to look upon what has been 
left to us in the old Dar6'anas, as representing the whole 
outcome of the philosophical activity of the whole of 
India through so many generations. All we can say is 
that philosophy began to ferment in India during the 
period filled by BrMima?2as and Upanishads, nay even in 
some of theVedic hymns, that the existence of Upanishads, 
though not necessaiily our own, is recognised in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and lastly that the name of Suttas, as a 

^ The sjicred Bo-tree in the city of Anursldhapiira in Ceylon was grown, 
we are told, from a branch of the tree at Buddha GayC 
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component part of the Buddhist Canon, must be later than 
that of the earliest Brahmanie Sutras, because in the mean- 
time the ’ meaning of the word had been changed from 
short mnemonic sentences to fully developed discourses. 
Possibly Sutra was originally meant for the text to be 
elucidated in a sermon, so that the long Buddhistic sermons 
canae to be called Suttas in consequence. 


Bnliaspati-Siitras. 

That some of the earlier philoso];)hical Shtras were lost, 
is shown in 'the case of the Brihaspati-Sutras. These are 
said to have contained the doctrines of the out and out 
materialists, or sensualists, the Ijauk&yatikas or iTarvakas, 
who deny the existence of everything beyond what is 

f iven by the senses. They are referred to by BhaskarS;- 
Irya at Brahma-Shtras III, 3, 53 and as he gives an 
extract, it is likely that they still existed in his time, 
though no MS. of them has been found as yet in India. 
The same applies to such Shtras as the Vaikh&nasa-Shtras, 
possibly intended for the YSnaprasthas, and the Bhikshu- 
Sflitras-, quoted by Pi.%ini, IV, 3, no, and intended, it 
would seem, for Brlthmanic, and not yet for Buddhistic 
mendicants. It is a sad truth which we have to learn 
more and more, that of the old pre-Buddhistic literature 
we have but scanty fragments, and that even these may 
be, in some cases, mere reproductions of lost originals, as in 
the case of the Skmkhya-Shtras. We know now that such 
Sfitras could have been produced at any time, and we 
should not forget that even at present, in the general decay 
of Sanskrit scholarship, India still possesses scholars who 
can imitate K&lida^ to say nothing of such poems as the 
Mah 4 bhSrata and BS.mSya1^a, and so successfully that few 
scholars could tell the difference. It is not long ago that 
I received a Sanskrit treatise written in Shtras with a com- 
mpataoy, the work of a living scholar in India, whidi 

might have deceived many a European scliolar of Sanskrit 

/ 

^ Cfelebrookfi^Misc. Essays *, I, 45*9. 

* Tii0y were Meatified by T&itn&tha TarkavMaspati . with the Ved&nta- 
Sttras ; see Siddhtota Kanmudi, voL i, p. 59a. 
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literature ^ If that is possible now, if, as in the case of 
the Kapila-Shtras, it was possible in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, why should not the same have taken place during 
the period of the Eenaissance in India, nay even 'at an 
earlier time? At all events, though grateful for what has 
been preserved, and preserved in what may seem to us 
an almost miraculous manner, we should not imagine that 
we possess all, or that we possess what we possess in its 
original form. 

Boots of Beforeace. 

I shall mention here some of the most important works 
only, from which students of philosophy, particularly those 
ignorant of Sanskrit, may gain by themselves a knowledge 
of the six recognised systems of Indian Philosophy. The 
titles of the more important of the original Sanskrit texts 
may be found in Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii, 
p. ^39 seq., and in the Catalogues, published since his time, 
of the various collections of Sanslmt MSS. in Europe and 
India. - 

For the VedSuta-philosophy of BMar^a^na the most 
useful book is Thibaut/s English translation of the text of 
the SAtras and ^amkara’s commentary in the S. B, K, vols. 
xxxiv and xxxviii. 

Of books written in German, Deussen^s translation of the 
same work, 1887, preceded as it was by his ‘System des 
Ved&nta,’ 1883, can be thoroughly recommended. 

Of the S4mkhya-system we have the Sfltras translated 
by Ballantyme in 188^-1885, the Aphorisms of the S&mkhya 
Philosophy of Kapila, with illustrative extracts from the 
Commentaries, i85r^, 1865, 1885. 

In German we have the S^mkhya-Pravai^na-BhUshya, 
Vigr;7^na-bhikshu's Commentar zu den S4mkhya-SMras, 
iiber^etzt von E. Garhe, 1889. Also Aniruddha*s Com- 
mentary and the original paiixs of Ved^ntin MahMeva'a 
commentary on the S&mkhya-SMras, by Eichard Garbe, 
189a. 

' It is called K&tantraAfcAanda^jpnilsriyli by jrAn^rok^nta TarkAlaAkAra, 
1896, and gives additional Sdtras to tlio KA.tailtra on Vedic Grawimar. 
He makes no secret that Sdtraw vrit tie A^obhayam api mayaiva vyarftjfe* 

‘ the Sdtra and the commentary, both were composed by me.' 
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Der Mondschein der S^mkhya Wahrlieit, Va/raspatimisra's 
S&mkhya-tattya-katimudi, libersetzt von B. Garbe, 189^^, is 
also a very useful work. 

The S^mkhya Karika by Iswarakrishna, translated from 
the Sanscrit by H. T. Colebrooke, also the Bh^hya or com- 
mentary by Ganrap^da; translated and illustrated by an 
original comment by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837, may still 
be consulted with advantage. 

Other useful works are : — 

John Davies, Hindu Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika 
of Iswarakrishna, London, 1881. 

Die S^mkhya-Philosophie, nach den Quellen, von B. Garbe, 
1894. 

Of the Pdrva-Mim&msa or simply Mlm 3 .mslt, which deals 
chiefly with the nature and authority of the Veda with 
special reference to sacrificial and other duties, we have 
the Sfitras with /Sabarasvamin’s commentary published in 
the original; but there is as yet no book in English in 
which that system may be studied, except Prof^sor Thi- 
baut's translation of Laugikshi Bh^skara's Arthasamgraha, 
a short abstract of that philosophy, published in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series, No. 4. 

The Vaiseshika system of philosophy may be studied in 
an English translation of its Sfitras by A. E. Gough, 
Benares, 1873 ; also in a German translation by Boer, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
vols. 21 and 22, s,nd in some articles of mine in the . same 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, 1849. 

The Nyaya-Sfitras of Grotama have been translated, with 
the exception of the last book, by Ballantyne, Allahabad, 

i85o~57- 

The Yoga-Sfitras are accessible in an English translation 
by B 4 jendralala Mitra, in the BibKotheca fiidica, Nos. 46a, 
478, 48a, 491, and 49a. 

3aa.te8 of Hhm miosopldcal S^atras. 

If we consider the state of philosophical thought in India 
srvch as it is represented to ns in the BrShmaims and 
Dpanishads, and afterwards in the canonical books of the 
Buddhists, we cannot wonder that all attempts at fixing 
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the dates of the six recognised systems of philosophy, nay 
even their mutual relationship, should hitherto have failed. 
It is true that Buddhism and ffainism were likewise but 
two philosophical systems out of many, and that it has 
been possible to fix their dates. But if in their case we 
know something about their dates and their historical 
development, this is chiefly due to the social and political 
importance which they acquired during the fifth, the 
fourth, and the third centuries B.O., and not simply to their 
philosophical tenets. -We know also that there were many 
teachers, contemporaries of Buddha, but they have left no 
traces in the literary history of India. 

l^or should we forget that, though the date of tfi.e 
Buddhist Canon may be fixed, the date of many of the 
texts which we now possess and accept as canonical is by 
no means beyond the reach of doubt. 

In the Buddhist annals themselves other teachers such 
as (?/?lltiputra, the Nirgrantha, the founder of (Jainism, 
Pfira^a KS^yapa, Kakuda Kiityltyana, Agfita Ke^akambali, 
Samg^aya Vaii-a^fi-putra, Gos^li-putra, the Maskarin, are 
mentioned by the side of Gautama, the prince of the clan 
of the S^lkyas. One of these only became known in his- 
tory, (?/1&tiputra, the Nirgrantha or gymnosophist, because 
the society founded by him, like the brotherhood founded 
by Buddha, developed into a powerful sect, the (Jainas. 
Another, Gosali with the bamboo stick, originally an Agri- 
vaka, then a follower of Mahllvira, became likewise the 
founder of a sect of his own, which, however, has now 
disappeax’edh (JiiS-tiputfa or N&taputta was actually the 
senior of Buddha. 

Though it seems likely that the founders of the six 
systems of philosophy, though not the authors of the 
Sfitras which we possess, belonged to the same period of 
philosophical and religious fermentation which gave rise to 
the first spreading of Buddha's doctrines in India, it is by 
no means clear that any of these systems, in their literary 
form, are presupposed hj Buddhism. This is owing to the 
vagueness of the quotations which are hardly ever given 

* Kern, Buddhismus, I, p. 182. 
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verhiiim. In India,, during tho mnemonic period of literal 
tinre, tlie mntents of a book nmy have become considerably 
modified^ while the title remained the same. Even at a 
laach later time, when we see Bhartrihari (died d5o a. n.) 
referring* to the Mimar/isaka, SS.mkhya, and Vaiseshika 
Daimnas, we have no right* to’cbnclude that he knew these 
Dsr^anas exactly as we know them, though he may well 
have known these philosophies after they had assumed 
their systematic form. Again, when he quotes ]Sraiy 4 yikas, 
it by no means follows that he knew our Gotama-S6tras, 
nor have we any right to say that our Gotama-SHtras 
existed in his time. It is possible, it is probable, but it is 
not certain. We must thei^efore be very careful not to rely 
loo much on quotatioxis from, or rather allusions to, other 
systems of philosophy. 

The Samkhya-Siitras, as we possess them, are very chary 
of references. They clearly refer to Vaiseshika and Ny4ya, 
when fJiey examine the six categories of the former (V, 85) 
and tile sixteen Padarthas of the latter (V, 86 ). Whenever 
they refer to the Awns or atoms, we know that, they have 
the Faiseahika-philosophy in their minds; and once the 
VaiB^hikas are actually mentioned by name (I, 35). (Sruti, 
whi<di the SaTnkhyas were supposed to disre.vard is very 
^nently appealed to, Smriti once (V, 123), and Vama- 
deva, whose name occurs in both /Sruti and Smriti is 
^tioned as^ one who had obtained spiritual freedom. 
Mt of mdividual philosophers we meet only with Sanan- 
AMrya (VI, 69)^ and Paw&isiklia {Y; VI, 68) 
while the tethers, the AAaryas, when mentioned in general’ 
^ explained as comprehending Kapila himself, as well as 


Ved&uta-Stltms. 


contain more frequent references 
**°^*^*°° chronological purposed 

, , refers more or Jess clearly to the Bud<&8t8 

the Gamas. P^patas, and Piu 7 *ar 4 trasfaU of whonl K 
mideavourmg to refute He never refem, however to an? 
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literary work, and even when he refers to other philo- 
sophical systems, he seems to avoid almost intentionally 
the recognised names of their authors, nay even their tech- 
nical terms. Still it is clear that the systems of the Phrva- 
Mim^ms^ the Yoga, SS-mkhya, and Vai^eshika were in his 
mind when he composed his SMras, and among MimS,msic 
authorities he refers by name to (Jaimini, B4dari, Audulomi, 
Ab-marathya, K^akritsna, Karshn%ini, and Atreya, nay 
to a Badar^ya'aa also. We cannot be far wrong therefore 
if we assign the gradual formation of the six systems of 
philosophy to the period from Buddha (fifth century) to 
Asoka (third century), though we have to admit, particu- 
larly in the cases of Vedanta, Sli?nkhya, and Yoga a long 
previous development reaching back through Upanishads 
and BrahmaTias to the very hymns of the Rig-veda. 

It is equally difficult to fix the relative position ^ of the 
great systems of philosophy, because, as I explained before, 
riiey quote each other mutually. With regard to the rela- 
tion of Buddhism to the six orthodox systems it seems tb' 
me that all we can honestly say is that schools of philosophy 
handing down doctrines very similar to those of our six 
classical or orthodox systems, are presupposed by the 
Buddhist Siittas. But this is very different from the 
opinion held by certain scholars that Buddha or his disciples 
actually borrowed from our Sfltras. We know nothing of 
Samkhya-literature before the Samkhya-kS,rik4s, which 
belong to the sixth century after Christ. Even if we 
admit that the Tattva-sam&,sa was an earlier work, how 
could We, without parallel dates, prove any actual borrow- 
ing on the part of Buddha or his disciples at that early 
time? 

In the Upanishads and Br^hma-nas, though there is a 
common note running through them all^ there is as yet 
great latitude and want of system, and a variety of opi- 
nions supported by different teachers and different schools. 
Even in the hymns we meet with great independence and 
individuality of thought, which occasionally^ seems to 
amount to downright scepticism and atheism. 

^ Bliaix 4 ark&r, Philosophy (1871), p. 3. 
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We miisl} keep all this in mind if we wish to gain 
a (»rrect idea of the historical origin and growth of what 
we are accustomed to call the six philosophical systems of 
India. We have seen already that philosophical discussions 
ivere not confined to the Brahmans, but that the Kshatriyas 
also took a very active and prominent part in the elabora- 
tion of such fundamental philosophical concepts as that of 
Atman^ or Self. " ' ■ . ' , 

It^ is out of this floating mass of philosophical and 
religious opinion, which was common property in India, 
that^the regular systems slowly emerged. Though we do 
not xnow in what form this took place, it is quite clear 
that wh^ we now possess of philosophical manuals, in the 
form of Sfitras, could not have been •written down during 
the time when writing for any practical purposes except 
inscriptions on monuments and coins was still unknown In 
India, or at all events had not yet been employed for 
Iitei^ry purposes, so far as we know. 


Mut^eanoixic Xtiteratiire. 

It has now^ been generally admitted, I believe, that 
whenever writing has once become popular, it is next to 
that there should be no allusion to it in the 
poetacal or prose compositions of the people. Even as late 
as the time of f?amkara, the written letters are still called 
rnireal (Anra^ta) in comparison with the audible sounds, as 
classified in the Pratisakhyas, which are represented by 
(Ved. SUras II, x, 14, p. 45,). There is no allusion 
to writing m the hymns, the Br^hmaTias and Upanishads : 
veiy few, if any, in the Sfitras. The historicaV yalue of 
♦K®®! to wnting which occur in the Hterature of 

the Buddhists depends, of course, on the date which we can 
not to the original authors, but to the writers of 
forget that there was in India 
centunes a purely mnemonic Uterature, which 
*^® and T^Mch was handed 

^m ^eration to generation according to a wstem 
which m fulfy described in the PrStisakbyas. What%ould 
W been the use of that elaborate system, if to had 
been manuscnpte in existence at the same time ? 
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When that mnemonic literature, that Snariti, eaine for 
the first time to be reduced to writing, this probably took 
place in something like' the form of Sfitras. The very 
helplessness of the Sutra-style would thus become intel- 
ligible. Lettera at that time were as yet monumental 
only, for in India also monumental wilting is anterior to 
literary writing, and to the adoption of a cursive alphabet. 
Writing material was scarce in India, and the number of 
those who could read must have been very small. At the 
same time there existed the old mnemonic literature, 
invested with a kind of sacred character, part and parcel 
of the ancient system of education, which had so far 
answered all purposes and was not easy to supplant. 
Much of that mnemonic literature has naturally been lost, 
‘ unless it was reduced to writing at the proper time. Often 
the name may have survived, while the body of a work 
WM entirely changed. Hence when we see the S^mkhya 
mentioned by name in the Buddhist texts, such as the 
Visuddhi-m^gga (chap. XVII), it is impossible to tell 
whether even at that time there existed a work on the 
SHnikhyarphilosophy in the form of Sfitras. It is clear at 
all events that it could not have been our SA/nkhya-Sfitras 
nor even the S^mkhya-k^rik§s which seem to have super- 
seded the ancient Sfitras early in the siyth century, while 
our present Sfitras date from the fourteenth. 

It might be possible, if not to prove, at all events to 
render probable the position assi^ed here to Buddha’s 
teaching as subsequent to the early growth of philosophical 
ideas m their systematic and more or less technical form 
by a reference to the name assigned to his mother, whether 
it was her real name or a name assigned to her by tradi- 
tion. She^was called MSya or M§,yadevt Considering 
that in Buddhas eyes the world was Ma,yS, or illusion, it 
seems more likely that the name was given to his mother . 
by early tradition, and that it was given not without 
a purpose. And if so this could only have been after the 
(nescience) in the Ved&nta, and of Prakriti 
in the Samkhya-philosophy had been replaced by the tech- 
nical tem of Mi,yA It is well knowS that, in the old 
classical Upamshads, the name of M^ya never occurs ; and 
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it is equally significant that it does occur in the later and 
more or less apocryphal XJpanishada In the ^veMsvatara, 
for instance, I, lo, we read, Miyim tu Prakritim vidyit, 
* Let Mm know that PrakWti is MS-y^ or MayS. Prakriti/ 
This refers, it would seem, to the SS.mkhya system in 
wMch Prakriti acts the part of M4yS, and fascinates the 
Purusha, till he turns away from her and she ceases to 
exist, at all events as far as he is concerned. But whether 
in S4mkhya or Vedanta, M4y4 *in its technical meaning 
belongs certainly to a secondary period, and it might there- 
fore Ite argued that M4y4, as the name of Buddha's mother, 
is not likely to have found a place in the Buddhistic legend 
during the early period of Indian philosophy, as repre- 
sented in the early XJpanishads, and even in the Silllras ot. 
these two prominent schools. 

There was, no doubt, a certain amount of philosophical 
mnemonic composition after the period represented by the 
old XJpanishads, and before the systematic arrangement of 
the philosophical Sfitras, but whatever may have existed 
in it, is for ever lost to us. We can see this clearly in the 
case of the Brihaspati-pMlosophy. 

Tbe Bribaitpatl-PliiliMioplty. 

BHhaspati is no doubt a very perplexing character. BQs 
name is given as that of the author of two Vedic hymns, 
X, 7i,^X, JQ,, a distinction being made between a B^^has- 
pati Angirasa and a Brihaspati Laukya (LaukUyatika?). 
His name is well known also as one of the Vedic deities. 
In Rv. Vin, 96, 1 5, we read that Indra, with Brihaspati 
as his ally, overcame the godless people (Me\dA visM). He 
is afterwards quoted as the author of a law-book, decidedly 
modem, which we still possess. Brihaspati is besides the 
name of the planet Jupiter, and of the preceptor or Purohita 
of the gods, so that Brihaspati-pumMta has become a recog- 
nised name of Indra, as having Hrihaspati for his Barohita 
or chief priest and helper. It seems strange, therefore, 
that the same name, that of the preceptor of the gods, 
should have been chosen as the name of the representative 
of the most unorthodox, atheistical, and sensuah^ic system 
of philosophy in India. We may possibly accotmt fm: this 
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by referring to the BrMimaiias and Upanisliads, in which 
Brihaspati is represented as teaching the demons his per- 
nicions doctrines, not for their l^enefit, but for their own 
destnietion. Thus we I'ead, Maitraya'3^a Up. 7, 9: — 

' Brfhaspati, having become or having assumed the shape 
of iSukra, brought forth that false knowledge, for the safety 
of Indra and for the destruction of the Asuras (demons). 
By it they show that good is evil and that evU is good, 
and they '^say that this new law, which upsets the Veda 
and the other sacred books, should be studied (by the 
Asuras, the demons). That being so, it is said, Let no man 
(but the demons only) study that false knowledge, for it is 
wrong ; it is, as it were, barren. Its reward lasts only as 
long aB the pleasure lasts, as with one who has fallen 
Kom his station (caste). Let that false doctrine not be 
attempted, for thus it is said ^ : — 

I. Widely divergent and opposed are these two, the one 
known as false knowledge, the other as knowledge. I 
(Yama) believe NaXiketas to he possessed of a desire for 
knowledge; even many pleasures do not tempt him away. 

a. He who knows at the same time both the imperfect 
knowledge (of ritual) and the perfect knowledge (of Self), 
creases death by means of the imperfect, and obtains, im- 
mortality by means of the perfect knowledge K . 

3. Those who are wrapt up in imperfect knowledge 
fancy themselves alone wise and learned, they wander 
about floundering and deceived, like the blind led by a man 
who is himself blind V 
And again:— 

" The gods and the demons, wishing to know the Self, 
went once into the presence of Brahman (their father 
Pragr^pati % Having bowed ’before him, they said : O 
blessed one, we wish to know the Self, do thou tell us I ” 
Thus, after considering, he thought, these demons believe 
in a difference of the Atman (from themselves), and there- 
fore a very different Self was taught to lihem. On* that 
Self these deluded demons take their stand, clinging to it, 
destroying the true boat of salvation, and praising untruth. 

‘ XJpanii^htid II, 4. * Va^. Up. IT. 

» KaiA Up. II, 5. ^ XMnd. Up. VIII, 8, 
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What m untrue they see as true, like jugglery. But in 
rmlity, what is said in the Vedas, that is true. What is 
said in the Vedas, on that the wise take their stand. 
Therefore let no Brahman study what is not in the Vedas, 
or this will be the result (as in the case of the demons).’ 

This passage is cuxious in several respects, ,.. First of all 
it is a dear reference of one Upanishad to anMher, namely 
to the JTA^ndogya, in which this episode of Brihaspati 
giving false instruction to the demons is more fully de- 
tailed. Secondly we see an alteration which was evidently 
made intentionally. In the ITMndogya. Upanishad it is 
Praj^pati himself who imparts false knowledge of the 
Atman to the Asuras, while in the Maitr&yana Upanishad 
Bri'haspati takes his place. It is not unlikely that Brihas- 
jMti was introduced in the later Upanishad in order to 
take the place of Prapapati, because it was felt to be 
wrong that this highest deity should ever have misled 
anybody, even the demons. In the ATMndogya the demons 
who believed in the AnyaU (otherness) of the Itman, that 
IS to say, in the possibility that the Atman could be in 
some place different from themselves, were told to look 
for it in the person seen in the pupil of the eye, or in the 
M^e in a looking-glass, or in the shadow in the water 
Um woul<I however, refer to a visible body only. 
Then iWpati goes on to say that the Atman is what 
mov^ aW Ml of pleasures in a dream, and as this 
would s^ the mdividual man, he declares at last that 

InST-tf ''^“ains in deep sleep, without however 

losing its own identity. 

S. already Brihaspati was intro- 

di^ lor the purpose of teachmg wrong and unorthodox 
opmMma. we may possibly be a^e to understand how Ids 
^ came to dmg to sensualistic opinions, and how at 
^ however unfairly, he was .held responsible for them 
^sTg earlier Sme.Te 

^ ^ m some of the hymns in which many years aeo 

incipient sLpticism. 

inT" “ general. Among the 

orks mmtionea in the Lalita-vistara as studied by Buddha 
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a Birhaspatyam is mentioned, but whether composed in 
Shtras or in metre does not appear. Besides, it is well 
known that the Lalita-vistara is rather a broken reed to 
rest upon for chronological purposes. If we may trusty 
how’ever, to a scholion of Bhaskara on the Brahma-Siitras, 
he seems to have known, even at that late time, some 
Sfttras ascribed to Brihaspatih in which the doctrines 
of the KkvYkkdiS, i.e. unbelievers, were contained. But 
although such Sfttras may have existed, we have no means 
of fixing their date as either anterior or posterior to the 
other phUosophic Sfitras. PS^'nini ' knew of Sfitras which 
are lost to us, and some of them may be safely referred 
to the time of Buddha. He also in quoting Bhikshu-Sfitras 
and Na^a-Sfitras, mentions (IV, 3 , no) the author of the 
former as P^r^arya, of the latter as ^SilMin. As P4r4- 
sarya is a name of Vylisa, the son of ■Par&sara, it has been 
supposed that Tanini meant by Bhikshu-Siitras, the. 
Brahma-Sfitras^ sometimes ascribed to Vy4sa, which we 
still possess. That would fix their date about the .fifth 
century B.O., and has been readily accepted therefore by 
all who wish to claim the greatest pdsMble antiquity for 
the philosophical literature of India, But P&i^arya would 
hardly have been chosen as the titular name 'Of Vy^ ; 
and though we should not hesitate to assign to the doc- 
trines of the VedS^nta a place in the fifth century b.o., nay 
even earlier, we cannot on such slender authority do the 
same for the Sutras themselves. 

When we meet elsewhere with the heterodox doctrines 
of Brihaspati, they are expressed in verse, as if taken from 
a KMkS, rather than from Sfttras. They possess a peculiar . 
interest to us, because they -would show us that India, 
which is geperally considered as the home of all that is 
most spiritual and idealistic, was by no means devoid* of 
sensuf i^jstic philosophers. But though'it is difficult to say 
how old such theones may have been in India it is certain 
that, as soon fts we get any coherent treatises on philosophy, 
sensua^Ufsiic opinions crop up among them; 

Of course the doctrines of Buddha would be called 
sceptical and atheistic by the Brahmans, and ifarv^fca as 
^ Colebrooke, II, 429, * See before, p. 6d 
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well as Nastika are names freely applied to the Buddhists. 
But the doctrines of Brihaspati, as far as We know them, 
go far beyond Buddhism, and may be said to be hostile 
to all religious feelings, while Buddha’s teaching was both 
religious and philosophical, though the lines that separate 
philosophy and -religion in India are very faint. 

There are some tenets of the followers of Brihaspati 
which seem to indicate the existence of other schools of 
philosophy, by their side. The Bllrhaspatyas speak as 
if being inter pares, they differ from others as others 
differed from them. Traces of a,n opposition against the 
religion of the Vedas (Kautsa) appear in the hymns, the 
Br&hmanas, and the Sutras, and .to ignore them would give 
us an entirely false idea of the religious , and philosophical 
battles and tettle-fields of ancient India. As 'riewed from 
a Br^manic point of view, and we have no other, the 
opposition represented by Brihaspati and others may kern 
insi^ifieant, but the very name given to these heretics 
would seem to imply that their doctrines had met with 
a world-wide acceptance (LokAyatikas). Another- name, 
that of mstika, is giveii to them as saying No to every- 
thmg except the evidence of the senses, particularly to the' 
evidence of the Vedas, which, furiously enough, was called ' 
by the Ve.lantists Pratyaksha, that is, self-evident, like 
sense-perception. 

These Nastikas, a name not applicable to mere dissenters 
but to out and out nilnlists only, are interesting to us from' 
a toton^l pomt of view, because in arguing against other 
philosophies, they prove, ipso facto, the existence of ortho- 
dox philosophic^ systems before their time. The recov- 
msed schwls of Indian philosophy could tolerate muef • 
they were tole^t, ^ we shall see, even towards a qualified’ 
athe^ hke that of the SAmkhya. But they had nothing 
but hatred and contempt for the NAstikas, and it is fof 
t^t ve^ re^n, ^d on account of the -strong fefcs 
excited, that it seemed to^me right 
t^t their phi osophy should not he entirely passed ver 

l^^ava, m Ins Sarvadarsana-^mgraha or the Epitome 
of all philosophical systems, begins with an account of tee 
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Nastika or JT^rvaka system. He looks upon it as the 
lowest of all, hut nevertheless, as not to be ignored in 
a catalogue *of the philosophical forces of India. iT^rvaka 
(not Z'arv^ka) is given as the name of a E^kshasa, and 
he is treated as a historical individual to whom Brihas- 
pati or Vgi/caspati delivei'ed his doctrines. The name of 
if 4 rvS,ka is clearly connected with that of Jf^rva, and this 
is given as a synonym of Buddha by BMasastrin in the 
Preface to his edition of the K&^ikS. (p, a). He is repre- 
sented as a teacher of the Lokayata or world- wide system, 
if that is the meaning originally intended by that word. 
A short account of this system is given in the Prabodha- 
Zcandrodaya 27, 18, in the following words : 'The Lokayata 
system in which the senses alone form an ^authority, in 
which the elements are earth, water,- fire, and wind (not 
Ak^^a or ether), in which wealth and enjoyment form the 
ideals of man, in which the elements thiiik, the other world 
is denied, and death is the end of all things/ This name 
Lokayata occurs already in P^Tiini’s Ga'?^a UkthMi. It 
should be noted however, that Hema/candra distinguishes 
between B&rhaspatya or N^stika, and AS,rvaka or Lok^ 
yatika, though he does not tell us which, he considers the 
exact points on which the two are supposed to have 
differedw The Buddhists use Lok^ata for” philosophy in 
general. The statement that the Lokayatas admitted but 
one Pram^m, i. e. authority of knowledge, namely sensuous 
perception, shows clearly that there must have been other 
philosophical systems already in existence. We shall see 
that the Vaiseshika acknowledged two, perception (Prat- 
yaksha) and inference (ATium^na); the S^mkhya three, 
adding trustworthy affirmation (Aptavakya) ; the Ny«iy«t 
four, adding comparison (Upama^na); the two Mim^msis 
six, adding presumption (ArthS,patti) and privation (Abh&- 
va). Of these and others we shall have to speak here- 
after. Even what seems to us so natural an idea as^ that 
of the four or five elements, required some time to develop, 
as we see in the history of the Greek oroix^la, and yet such 
^ an idea was evidently quite familiar to the AT^rvakas. 
'Vtole other systems admitted five, i.e. earth, water, fire, 
air, and ether, they admitted four only, excluding ether, 

M2 * 
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probably because it was invisible. Id tbe ITpanishads we 
see traces of an even earlier triad of elements. All this 
shows the philosophical activity of the Hindus from the 
earliest times, and exhibits to us the JO.rv^kas as denying 
ratfxer who.t.had been more or less settled before their time, 
than as adding any new ideas of their own. 

So it is again wi^i regard to the soul. Not only philo- 
sophers, but every Arya in India had a word for som, and 
never doubted that there was something in man ^fferent 
from the visible body. The j^^rv^kas only denied this. 
They held that what was called soul was not a thing by 
itself, but was simply the body over again. They held 
ihat ibwas the body that felt, that saw and heard, that 
remembered and thought, though they saw it every day 
rotting away and decomposing, ^ if it never had been. . By 
such opinions they naturally came in conflict with religion 
even more than with philosophy. We do not know how 
they accounted for the evolution of consciousness and m- 
tellect out of mere flesh, except that they took refuge with 
a simile, appealing to the intoxicating power that can be 
developed by mixing certain .ingredient, which by them- 
selves are not intoxicating, as an analogy to the production 
of soul from body. 

'Thus we read: — • I 

^ There are four elements, earth, water, fire, and air, . j 

And from these four elements alone is intelligence pro- . | 
duced — I 

Just like the intoxicating power from Kmwa, &C., mixed I 
together; — . , . j 

Since in " I am fat,” " I am lean,” these attribiAes abide ^ 
in the same subject, 

And since fatness, &a, resides only in the body, it alone 
is the soul and no other. 

And such \)hrases as "my body” are only significant 
metaphorically.’ 

In this way the soul seems to have been to them the 
body qualified by the attribute of intelligence, and therefore 
supposed to perish with the. body. Holding this opinion, it ! 
is no wonder that they should have considered the highest j 
end of man to consist in sensual eiyoyment, and that they | 
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should have accepted pain simplv as an inevitable con- 
comitant of pleasui a 

A verse is quoted : — 

‘The pleasure which arises to men from contact with 
sensible objects, 

Is to be relinquished as accompanied by pain — such is 
the warning of fools ; 

The berries of paddy, rich with the finest white grains, 

What man, seeking his true interest, would fling them 
away, because covered with husks and dust ^ 1 ’ 

From all this we see that, though fundamental philo- 
sophical principles are involved, the chief character of the 
irar\4ka system was practical, rather *than metaphysical, 
teaching utilitarianism and crude hedonism in the most 
outspoken way. It is a pity that all authoritative books 
of these materialistic philosophers should be lost, as they 
would probably have allowed us a deeper insight into the 
early history of Indian philosophy than the ready-made 
manuals of the six Darsanas on which we have cluefly to 
rely. The following verses preserved by MMhava in Ms 
Epitome* are nearly all we possess of the teaching of 
Brihaspati and his followers: — 

‘ Fire is hot, water cold, and the air feels cool ; 

By whom was this variety made? (we do not know), 
therefore it must have come from their own nature 
(SvabhUva)/ 

Brihaspati himself is held responsible for the following 
.invective: — . , . 

‘ There is no paradise, no deliverance, and certainly no 
Self in another world, 

Nor are the acts of the Asramas (stations in life) or the 
castes, productive of rewards. 

The Agnihutra, the three Ved^, the three staves (carried 
by ascetics) and smearing oneself with ashes, 

They are the mode of life made by their creator* for 
those who are devoid of sense and mauliness. 

^ See for the^ verses Cowell and Gough’s translation of the Sarvadarsana* 
sa/#igraha, p. 4. 

* creator, can here be used ironically only, instead of Svabniva, 

or nature. 
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If a victim slain at the CryotisWoma will go to heaven, 

Why is not his own father killed there by the sacrificer? 

If the /S'raddha-offering gives pleasure to beings that are 
dead, 

Then to give a viaticum to people who travel here on 
earth, would be useless. 

If those who are in heaven derive pleasure from oiffer- 
ings. 

Then why not give food here to people while they are 
standing on the roof ? 

^ As long^as he lives let a man live happily; afterborrow- 

mg money, let him drink Ghee, 

How can there be a return of the body after it has once 
been reduced to ashes ? 

^ body goes to another world, 

Why does he not come back again perturbed by love of 
his relations ? 

^ Therefore funeral ceremonies for the dead were ordered 
by the Brahmans. 

As a means of livelihood, nothing else is known any- 
where. 

The three makers of the Vedas 'were buffoons, knaves, 
and demons. 

7 Pandits is (unintelligible), like Gax- 

phart Turphari. ^ ^ 

The obscene act there (at the horse sacrifice) to be per- 
foraied by the queen has been 

Proclaimed by knaves, and likewise other things to be 
taken in hand. 

The eating of flesh was likewise ordered by demons/ 

certainly very strong language, as strong as any 
that has ever been used by ancient or modem materialists, 
it IS well that we should know how old and how widely 
spre^ this materialism was, for without it we should 
hardly understand the efforts that were made on the other 
side to counteract it by establishing the true sources or 
measures of knowledge, the Prama^ias, and other funda- 
mentai trutlis which were considered essential both for 
religion and for philosophy. The idea of orthodoxy, how- 
ever, IS very different in India from what it has been 
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•^isewhere. We shall find; philosophers in India who deny 
the existence of a personal god or tsvara, and who, never- 
theless, were tolerated as orthodox as long as they recog- 
nised the authority of the Veda, and tried to bring their 
doctrines into harmony with Vedic texts. It is this denial 
of the authority of the Veda which, in the eyes of the 
BrS;hmans, stamped Buddha at once as a heretic, and drove 
him to found a new religion or brotherhood, while those, 
who followed the Samkhya, and who oh many -important 
points did hot differ much from him, remained secure 
within the pale of orthodoxy; Some of the charges 
brought by the B^rhaspatyjis against the Bihhmans who 
followed the Veda are the same which the followers of 
Buddha brought against them. Considering therefore, that 
on the vital question of the authority of the Veda the 
S8;mkhya agrees, however inconsistently; with orthodox 
BrS;hmamsm and differs from the Buddhists, it would be 
far easier to prove that Buddha derived his ideas from 
Brihaspati than , from Kapila, the reputed founder of the 
Simkhya. If we are right in the description we have 
given of the. unrestrained and abundant gi’owth of philo- 
sophical ideas in ancient India, the idea of borrowing, so 
natural to us, seems altogether out of place in India. 
A wild mass of guesses at truth was floating in the air, 
and there was no controlling authority whatever, not even, 
as far as we know, any binding public opinion to pi'oduce 
anything like order in it; Hence we have as little right 
to maintain tha-t Buddha borrowed from Kapila as that 
Kapila borrowed from Buddha. No one would say that 
the Hindus borrowed the idea of building ships from the 
Phenieians, or that of building Stfipas from the Egyptians. 
In India we move , in a world different from that which we 
are accustomed to in Greece, Borne, or Modern Europe, and 
we need not rush at once to the conclusion that, because 
similar opiziions prevail in Buddhism and in the S&mkhya- 
philosophy of Kapila, therefore the former must have bor- 
rowed from the latter, or, as some hold, the latter from the 
former. 

Though we can well imagine what the spirit of the 
philosophy of the ancient Indian heretics, whetlier they 
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are called JST^rv^kas or BS.rliaspatyas, may have been, we 
know*, unfortunately, much less of their doctrines than of 
any other school of philosophy. They are to us no more 
than names, such as the names of Yagf/7avalkya, Eaikya, or 
any other ancient leaders of Indian thought mentioned in 
the Upanishads, and credited there with certain utterances. 
We know a few of the conclusions at wMch they arrived, 
bat of the proceases by which they arrived at them we 
know next to nothing.- What we may learn from these 
utterances is that a large mass of philosophical thought 
must have existed in India long before there was any 
attempt at dividing it into six well-defined channels of 
systematic philosophy, or reducing, it to writing. Even 
when the names of certain individuals, such as ©aimini, 
Kapila, and others, are given us as the authors of certain 
systems of philosophy, we must not imagine that they were 
the original creators of a philosophy in the sense in which 
Plato and Aristotle seem to have been so. 

Common llPmiosopnieal Zdosui. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that there existed in 
India a large common fund of philosophical thought which, 
like language, belonged to no one in particular, but was like 
the air breathed by every living and .thinking man. Thus 
only can it be explained that we find a number of ideas in 
all, or nearly aU, the systems of Indian philosophy which 
all philosophers seem to take simply for granted, and 
which belong to no one school in particular. 

I. Mfitempsycliosis^Satns&m. 

The best known of these ideas, which belong to India 
rather than to any individual philosopher, is that which 
m known under the name of Metempsychc^is. This is 
a Greek word, like Metensomatosis, but without any 
literary authority in Greek. It corresponds in meaning 
.to -the Sansxrit Sams&m, and is rendered in German by 
Seelemvanderung. To a Hindu the idea that the souls 
of men migrated after death into new bodies of living 
beings, of animals, nay, even of plants, is so self-evident that 
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it was hardly ever questioned.^ We never meet with any 
. attempt at proving or disproving it among the prominent 
writers of ancient or modern times. As early as the 
period of the Upanishads we hear of human souls being, 
reborn both in animal and in vegetable bodies. In 
Greece the same opinion was held by .Empedocles; but 
whether he borrowed this idea from the Egyptians/ as is 
cominonly supposed to have been the case, or whether 
Pythagoras and his teacher Pherecydes learnt it in India, 
IS a question still hotly discussed. To me it seems that 
such a theory was so natural that it might perfectly well 
Ixave arisen independently among different races. Among 
the Aryan races, Italian, Celtic, and Scythic or Hyper- 
borean tribes are mentioned as having entertained a faith 
in Metempsychosis, nay, traces of it have lately been dis- 
covered even among the uncivilised inhabitants of America, 
Africa, and Eastern Asia. And why not 1 In India certainly 
it developed spontaneously ; and if this was so in India, why 
not in other countries, particularly among races belonging 
to the same linguistic stock ? It should be remembered, 
however, that some systems, particularly the SS.mkhya- 
philosopiiy, do not admit what we commonly understand by 
Seelemvccnderung. If we translate the Samkhya Purusha 
by Soul instead of Self, it is not the Purusha that migrates, 
but the SOksliina-iarira, the subtile body. The Self remains 
always intact, a mere looker on, and its highest purpose is 
this recognitioii that it is above and apart from anything 
that has sprung from Prakriti or nature* 

2» Zmmoxtality of the Bool. 

The id^ of the immortality of the soul also should be 
included in what was the common property of all Indian 
philosophers. This idea was so completely taken for 
granted that we look in vain for any elaborate arguments 
in support of it. Mortality with the Hindus is so entirely 
restricted to the body which decays and decomposes before 
our very eyes, that such an expression as Atmano *m^‘ita-. 
tv am, immortality of the Self, sounds almost tautological in 
Sanskrit. No doubts the followers of Brihaspati would 
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deny a future life, bnt all fie other schools rather fear 
than doubt a future life, a long-continued metempsychosis ; 
and as to a final annihilation of the true Self, that 'would 
sound to Indian ears as a contradiction in itself. There 
are scholars so surprised at this unwavering belief in a 
future and an eternal life among the people of India, that 
they have actually tried to trace.'it hack to a belief sup- 
posed to be universal among savages who thought that 
man left a ghost behind who might assume the body of an 
animal or even the shape of a tree. Th^ is a mere fancy, 
and though it cannot of course be disproved, it does not 
thereby acquire any right to our consideration. Besides, 
why should the j4ryas have had to learn lessons from 
savages, as they at one time were no doubt savages them- 
selves, and heed not have forgotten the so-called wisdom 
of savages as little as the ^Sfidras themselves from whom 
they are supposed to have leamt it? . • . 

3. I^esaimism. 

AU Indian philosophers have been charged , with pes- 
simism, and in some cases ' such a charge may seepi well 
founded, hut not in all. People who derived tl^eir naine 
for good from a word which originally meant nothing but 
being or real, Sat, are not likely to have looked Upon what 
is as what ought not to be. Indian philosophers by 
no means dwelling for ever on the miseries of life. They 
are not always whining, and protesting that life is not 
worth living. That is not. their pessimism. They simply 
state* that they received the first impulse to philosophic^ 
reflection from the fact that there is suffering in the world. 
They evidently thought that in a perfect world suffering 
-had no place, tfhat it is something anonaalous, something 
that ought at all events to be accounted for, and, if possible, 
overcoma Pain, certainly, seems to be an imperfection, 
and, as such, may well have caused the. question why it 
existed, and how it could be annihilated. But this is not 
the disposition which we are accustomed to call pessimism. 
Indian philosophy contains no outcry against ^vine injus- 
tice, and’in no way encourages suicidal expedients. They 
would, in fact, he of no avail, because, according to Indian 
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views, the same troubles and the same problems would 
have to he faced again and again in another life. Con- 
sidering that the aim of all Indian philosophy was the 
removal Oi suffering, which was caused by nescience, and 
the attainment of the highest happiness, which was pro- 
duced by knowledge, we should have more right to call it 
eudsemonistic than pessimistic. 

It is interesting, however, to observe the unanimity with 
which the principal systems of philosophy in India, nay 
some of their religious systems also, start from the convic- 
tion ’that the world is full of suffering, and that this , 
suffering should be accounted for and removed. This 
seems to have been one of the principar impulses, if riot 
the principal impulse to philosophical thought in India. 
If we begin with (raimini, we cannot expect much real 
philosophy from his Phrva-Mtm^ms^, which is chiefly con- 
cerned with ceremonial questions, such as sacrifices, &c. 
But though these sacrifices are represented as being the 
means of a certain kind of beatitude, and so far as serving 
to diminish or extinguish the ordinary afflictions of men, 
they were never supposed to secure the highest .beatitude 
for which all the other philosophers were striving. The 
XJttara-MimamsS, and all the other philosophies take much 
higher ground. BMar^yaim teaches that the' cause- of all 
evil is Avidy^ or nescience, and that it is the object of his 
philosophy to remove that nescience by means of science 
(VidyS.), and thus to bring about that true knowledge of 
Brahman, which is also the highest bliss (Taitt. Up. fl, i). 
The^ S^mkhya-philosophy, at least such as . we know it 
from the K&rikas and the Sfitras, not however the Tattva- 
sam&sa, begins at once with the recognition of the existence 
of the three kinds of suffering, and proclaims as its highest 
object the complete cessation of all pain ; while the ¥oga 
philosophers, after pointing out the way to meditative 
absorption (Samildhi}, declare that this is the best means of 
escaping from all earthly troubles (II, a), and, in the end, 
of reaching Kaivalya or perfect freedom. The Vaiseshika 
promises, to its followers knowledge of truth, and through 
it final cessation of all pain; and even Gotama's philosophy 
of logic holds out in its first Sfitra complete blessedness 
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(Apavarga) as its highest reward, which is obtained by the 
complete destruction of all pain by means of logic. That 
Buddha's religion had the sjxme origin, a clear perception 
of human sufiering and its causes, and had the same object, 
the annihilation of DuAkha or suffering (Nirv^-na), is too 
well known to require further elucidation, but it should 
be remembered that other systems also have one and. the 
Bame name for the state to which they aspire, whether 
Ufirvana or Du/ikh^nta, i. e. end of DuAkha, pain. 

If therefore all Indian philosophy profeases its ability to 
remove pain, it can hardly be called pessimistic in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Even physical pain, though 
it cannot, be removed from the’ body, ceases to affect the 
soul, as soon as the Self has fully 'realised its aloofness 
from the body, while all mental pain, being traced back to 
our worldly attachments, would vanish by freeing our« 
selves from the desi»'es which cause these attachments. 
The cause of all sufiering having been discovered in our- 
sdvag, in our works and thoughts, whether in this or in 
a previous existence, all clamour against divine injustice is 
silenced at once. We are what we have made oumelves, 
we suffer what, we have done, we reap what we have sown, 
and it is the sowing of good seed, though without any hope 
of a rich harvest, that is represented as the chief purpose 
of a philosopher's life on earth. 

Besides this conviction that all suffering can be removed 
by an insight into its nature and origin, there are some 
other ideas which must be traced back to that rich treasury 
of thought which was open to every thinking man in India. 
These common ideas assumed, no doubt, different guises in 
different sy^ms, but this ought not to deceive us, and a 
httie reflection allows us to pei’ceive their common source. 
Thus, when the cause of suffering is inquired for, they all 
have_tat one amwer to give, though under different* names, 

I he Vedanta gives x\viay4, nescience, the S^mkhya, Avi- 
veka, mon-discrimination, the Nyiya, Mithy^^na, false 
knowledge, and these various aberrations from knowledge 
generally represented as Bandha or bondage, to be 
broken again by means of that true knowledge which is 
supphed by the various systems of philosophy. 
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4 . Kamum. 

The next idea that seems ingrained in the Indian mind, 
and therefore finds expression in all the systems of philO' • 
sophy, is a belief in Karmaa deed, that is, the continuous 
working of every thought, word,- and deed through all 
ages. ‘All works, good or bad, all must bear 3.nd do bear 
' fruit/ is a sentiment never doubted by any Hindtl. whether 
to-day or thousands of years ago 

And the same eternity which is claimed for works and 
their results is claimed for the soul also, only with this 
difference, that while works will cease to work when rea! 
freedom has been obtained, the soul itself continues after 
the obtainment of freedom or final beatitude. The idea of 
the soul ever coming to an end is so strange to the Indian 
mind that there seemed to be no necessity for anything 
like proofs of immortality, so common in European philo- 
sophy. Knowing whatj is meant by ‘ to be/ the idea that 
‘to be/ could ever become ‘not to be^ seems to. have been 
impossible to the mind of the Hindus. If by ‘to be' is 
meant Sams^ra or the world, however long it may last, 
then Hindu philosophers would never look upon it as real. 
It never was, it never is, and never will be. Length of 
time, however enormous, ip nothing in the eyes of Hindu 
philosophers. To reckon a thousand years as one day would 
not satisfy them. They represent len^h of ^ime by much 
bplder similes, such as when a man once in evbry thousand 
years passes has silken kerchief over the chain of the Hima- 
layan mountains. By the time he has completely wiped 
them out by this process the world or SamsS-ra may indeed 
come to an end, but even then eternity and reality lie far 
beyond. In order to get an easier hold of this eternity, 
the very popular idea of JEValayas, i. e. destructions or 
absorptions of the whole world, has been invented. Accord- 
ing to the VedS^nta there occurs at the end of each Ealpa 
a Pralaya or dissolution of the universe, and Brahman is 
then reduced to its causal condition {KkmnkvmthSb), con- 
taining both soul and matter in an A^akta (undeveloped) 

^ Cf. The Mysteries of Karma, reyealed by a Brahmin Yogee, Allaha- 
bad, 1898. 
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state . At the end of this Pralaya, however, . Brahman 
creates or lets out of himself a new world, matter becomes 
gross and psible once more, and souls become active and 
re^mbodied, though with a higher enlightenment (Vik^a), 
md all this according to their previous merits and demerits, 
^ranman h^ then assumed its new Kary&vasth4 or effec- 
tive atate which lasts for another Kalpa. But all this refers 

to toe world^of change and unreality only. It is the world 
° ; temporary produce of Nescience, of Avidyh,, 

or Maya, It IS not yet real reality. In the S^rnkbya- 
p 1 osophy these Pralayas take place whenever the three 
Ctu»^ of Prakwti recover their equipoise ^ while creation 
from the^ upsetting of the equipoise between them. 

• hah IS traly eternal, is not affected by the cosmic illusion, 
or at l^st is so for a time only, and may recover at any • 
^ment Its self-knowledge, that is, its self-being, and ite 
ireedom from all conditions and fetters. ° 

Acrordmg to the Vaiseshikas ibis process of creation 
depends on the atoms. If they are sepa- 
rat^, there ensues dissolution (Pralaya), if motion springs 
up m them and they are united, there follows whht we 
call creation. 

^e id^ of the^ reabsorption of the world at the end of 
drWSff ite emergence again in the next Kalpa, 

nX ^ ■f^Panishads, nay even the 

mme of Sanisara is absent from them; and Professor 
is inchned therefore to claim the idea of Pralaya as ' 
more iwent as peculiar to the Simkhya-philosophy^and 
Madopt^ from it by the other systems*. It may^be so 
Bhagavad-gim IX, I the idea of Prelaya? 
of Kalpas or ages, of their end and their 
begmnmg (Kalpakshaye and Kalpidau), are already quite 

to different poets and phil^ 

Dorxowed it &om a common source, that is from the 
popular Itehef of those among whom they were brPueht 
up and from whom they learnt their language and witf it 
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the materials of their thoughts, than that they should 
each have invented the same theory under slightly varying 
aspects. 

5. InfaUitillty of the Veda. . 

' One more common element presupposed by Indian philo- 
sophy might , be pointed out in the recognition ’ of the 
supreme authority and the revealed character ascribed to 
the Veda. This, in ancient times, is certainly a startling 
idea, familiar as it may sotmd to us at present. The 
Samkhya-philosophy is supposed to have been originally 
without a belief in the revealed character of the Vedas, but 
it certainly speaks of /Sruti (Sutras I, 5). As long as we 
know the S§,mkhya, it recoignis^ the authority of the Veda, 
calling it 6hbda, and appeals to it even in matters of minor 
importance. It is important .to observe that the distinction 
between ;Sruti and Smriti, revelation and tradition, so well 
known in the later phases of philosophy, is not to be found 
as yet in the old Upanishads. 

6. Tlirea GfXLmM, 

The theory of the three Gutias alsOy which has been 
. claimed as originally peculiar tp the Samkhya-philosophy, 
seems in its unscientific form to have been quite familiar 
to most Hindu philosophers. The impulse to eveiy thing 
in nature, the cause of all life and< variety, is ascribed to 
the three GuUas. Guna means quality, but we are warned 
expressly not to take it, when it occurs . in philosophy, in 
the ordinary sense of quality, but rather as something 
substantial by itself, so that the GuTias become in fact the 
component constituents of nature. In the most general 
sense they represent no more, than thesis, antithesis, and 
something’ between the two, such as cold, warm, and neither 
cold nor warm; good, bad, and neither good nor bad; 
bright, dark, and neither bright nor dark ; and so on 
through every part of physical and moral nature. Tension 
between these qualities, produces activity and struggle : 
equilibrium leads to temporary or final rest. This mutual 
tension is sometimes represented as Vishamatvam, uneven- 
ness, caused by a preponderance of one of the three, as we 
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read, for instance, in the MaitrS-ya^a Upanishad V, 2: | 

* This world was in the beginning Tamas (darkness) indeed. 

That Tamas stood in the Highest. Moved by the Highest, :j 
it became uneven. In that form it Wtas Ra^as (obscurity). 

That Ea^as, when moved, became uneven, and this is the 1 
form of Sattva (goodness). That Sattva, when moved, ran 
forth as essence (Rasa).' Here we have clearly the recog- 
nised names of the three Gu?ias, but the Maitrayana XJpani- f 

shad shows several SS.mkhya influences, and it might f 

therefore be Jargued that it does not count for much, in | 

order to establish the general acceptance of the theory of ) 

' the GuTias, not for more, at all events, than the later Upani- | 

shads or the Bhagavad-git^, in which the three Qunas are 
fully recognised. ? i 



CHAPTER IV. 

TredS.iita or TTttara-Mim&jnsA. 

If now we pass on to a consideration of the six orthodox 
^sterns of philosophy, and begin with' the Vedanta we 
have to take as our chief guides the Sdtras of BMarWana 
and the commentary of (Samkara. We know little of 
, B4dar4ya7ia, the reputed author of the SMras, Of course 
when we possess commentaries on any Siitfas, we khow 
thajb the SMraa must have existed before their commen- 
taries, that the Shtras of B^ar^ana were older' therefore 
than fi'amkara, their commentator. In India he has been 
ideiitified with Vyasa,' the collector of the Mahabharata, 
but without sufficient evidence, nor should -we gain much 
by that identification, as Vyasa of the Mah|,bharata also is 
hardly more than a name to -us.' This Vylsa is said by 
^ahikara, HI, 3, 32, to have lived at the end of the 
pvapara and the beginning of the Kali , age, and to have 
had intercourse with the gods, 1. c., I, 3, 33. But though 
.he-calls him the author of the Mahabh^ata, 1 . c., II, 3, 47, 
damkara, in the whole of his commentary on the Vedanta-- 
Satras, never mentions that the Vyasa of the epic was the 
author of the book on which he is commenting, though he 
mentions Badaraya-na as such. This convinced Windisch- 
mann that damkara himself did not consider these two 
Vy.^as as one and the same peraon, and this, judgment 
ought to have been lightly disturbed. It vras exciis- 
able m pJiebrooke, but not after what had been said by 
Windi^hmann, particularly when no new argument could 
be p^uced. All we can say is that, whatever the date of 
the Bhagavad-gM is, and it is a part of the MahAbhfixata. 
pe age of the Vedantai-Sdtras and of BMardyana must 
nave been earlier. 

_ We may also say that BMarS-yaTia himself never refers 
to any work which could be assigned with ahy amount of 

I 
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cert-ainty to any time after our era. ' Even when BMart- 
ysTia quotes the Smriti, it does not follow that &^a 7 ??.kara is 
always right when suggesting passages from the ,.Mah4bh^“ 
rata (Bhagavad-gitS.), or irom Mann, for it is not too much 
to say that similar passages may have occnrred in other 
and more ancient works also. BMafaya-sia is cer- 

tainly „most provoking in never quoting his authorities by 
name. If we conid follow Bawkara, Badar%aTia would 
have referred in his Sfitras to Bauddhas, <?ainas, Pisnpatas 
and FkfikarMrm, to Yogins, Vaiseshikas, though not to 
Naiyi vikas, to Samkhyas, and to the doctrines of (raimim l 
By the name of £mti BMarHyana; according to jSamkara, 
meant the following IJpanishads, Brihad-^raTiyaka, Ilkkn- 
dogya, El^/iaka, KansMtaki, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Mn^daka^ 
Prsusna, jSvet4svatara, and 6^ib41a. 

This must suffice to indicate the intellectual sphere in 
which* BMar&yana moved, or was supposed to have moved, 
and so far may be said to determine his chronological posi- 
tion as far anterior to that of another Vy 4 sa, who was the 
father of Buka, the teacher of Gaudapida, the teacher of 
Govinda, the teacher of Bamkara^ and who, if Bamkara 
belonged to the eighth century, might have lived in about 
the sixth century of our era 

The literary works to which Bamkara refers in his com- 
mentory are, according to Deussen (System, p. ^ 4 ) among 

of the V4^asaneyins, 
maiM^yai^iyas and Taittiriyas, and Eai/ia^ (nothing from 
the Sama and Atimrva-samhitis) ; among the Br4hmams, 
the Aitareya J^heya, Shadvi^n^a, Batapatha, Taittiriya, 
AMndogya; among the Ara-Tiyakas, Aitareya 
Taittiriya; and among the Upanishads, Aitareya 
Bnhad^arar.yaka, H Ka^Aa, Kaushitakbbrahmana, Kern; 
AMndogya, Praana, BveUsvatara, 

imttiriya^ Th^e are sometimes called the old or classical 
Upanishads, m Uiiig quoted by Bamkara, though Paimd. 
Agmraliasya, N4raya7i!ya and ^baia may fg 

* DensTOB, System aosTadAnt#, p. a*. 

wmmm, 
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^ded As belongiDg to Smnti ;Samkara quotes MaM- 
btmata (Bhagayad-^ta), Ekmiyarm, MarkanVa-pXa, 
Manu Y^ka Pamm, ParibMsMs, S§,mkhya-karikA and he 

^ important to observe 
that he- gi;^s no jpsissima verba from our S^mkhva- 

Ny%a-Shtras, Vaiseshika-sSs 
When he alludes to Sugata or 
fh. ^ which, has been traced 

Ph knew the 

Bmgavatas and the Svapnadhy^yavids, 

Though the name of Yed^nta does not occur in the old 
IJpanishads, we can hardly doubt that it was the VedAntic 

U^panishads, which gave the first 
q^vf T philosophical spleulations in 

^dia. Several scholars have tried to prove that SAmkhva 
ideas prevailed_in India at an earlier time than the Ve- 
dAntlC ideas, Piif. 4-1 L.- V ® 


f^r. C-T Ti , I'liey are out tew and 

far between, while the strictly VedAntic concepts meet us 
at every step in the hymns, the BrAhmanasf the Aran- 
yakas a^ in the SAtras. VedAnta is clearly the native 
philosophy of India. _ It is true that this philosophy is not 

Up^nishads, but neither 
18 the Samkhya. To us who care only for the growth of 
philosophical thought on the ancient soil of IndiafvedAnta 

LSahvelh question whether 

^apila lived! before Badarayana, or whether the systematic 

^atment of the^ SAmkhya took place before thit of the 
V edanta, can hardly arise. 

fhl ouly wonder that those who maintain the priority of 
have not appealed to the Lalita-vistara, 

|S, 


^e ^verai ,uames which are difficult to idmitify, Lt there 
^ be no doubt that the five philosophical systems here 
^ ^^SAmkhya. Yoga. Vaiaeshika, 
IfyAyA. and Barhaspatya. The two MimAmsAs are absent 

T/t * 
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but tbeir absence does not prove that they did . not exist, 
w that they were considered too orthodox to form 

for Buddta 

JhSter of the antagonism between Buddhism and Brah- 
m^Si. now so often denied or minimised , and is con- 
fimed by similar references, as when Hema/candra in his 
ISidhaL mentions indeed such names as Arhatas or 

Gainas, Sat^tas or Buddhists, 

khva or Opila, Vaiseshika, B^rhaspatya or Nastika, 
MrYik^ or L^Myatika, but carefully omits the two really 
dangerous systems, the MimS^msS/ of Badaraya-na and that 

^^B^Sd also be remembered that considerable doubt has 
recently been* thrown on the age of the Chinese translation 
of the Lalita-vistara, which seemed to enable us to assign 
the original to a date at all events anterior to 70 a.b. 
The case is not quite deaf yet, but we must learn to be 
more cautions with Chinese dates. 

It has been the custom to give the name of Vedtota- 
philc^phy to the Uttara-Mlm^n^sSi of BMar^ya'na, nor is 
there any reason why that name should not be retained. 
M Vedanta is used as synonymous with Upanishad, the 
Uttara-Mimams^ is certainly the Ved^nta-philosophy, or 
a systematic treatment of the philosophical teaching of the 
Upanishads. It is true, no doubt, that Vasish^Aa as Veil 
as Gautama distinguishes between Upanishads and Ve- 
dintas (XXn, 9), and the commentator to Gautama XIX, 7 
stat^ distinctly that those parts only of the Aranyakas 
which are not Upanishads are to be called Ved^ntas. But 
there is no real harm in the received name, and we see 
tibat the followers of the Vedanta were often called 
Aupanishadas. 

As to BldaiAya-na, the reputed author of the Vedtoa- 
Sfttras, we had to confess before that we know nothing 
s 3 x>ut him. He is to us a name and an intellectual power, 
l»t nothing else. We know the date of his great commen- 
i^r, j&mkara, in the eighth century A. d., and we know 

^ See BzttlimeTadm, 1898, p. 454. 
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that another commentator, Bodhj^yana, was even earlier. 
We also know that BodhS.yana's commentaiy was followed 
by "Rkm.kmiga. It is quite possible that Bodhayana, like 
K 4 m^nu^a, represented a more ancient and more faithful 
interpretation of B^dar^ya?ia s Shtras, and that ^amkara's 
philosophy in its unflinching monism, is his own rather 
than B^darayaTia's. But no MS. of Bodhayana has yet 
been discovered. 

A still more ancient commentator, Upavarsha by name, 
is mentioned, and /^amkara (III, 3, 53) calls him Bhagavad 
or Saint. But it must remain doubtful again whether he 
can be identified with the Upavarsha, who, according to 
the Kath^-sarit-sigara, was the teacher of P&Tzini. 

It must not be forgotten that, according to Indian tra- 
dition, B^dar^yam, as the author of the Ved^nta-Sfitras, is 
called VyUsa or Yedavyisa, Dvaipayana or KHshrm Dvai- 
pS^yana. Here we are once more in a labyrinth from which 
it is difiicult to find an exit. VyS-sa or Krishrm Dvaipa- 
yana is the name given to the author of the Mah^bh^rata, 
and no two styles can well be more different than that of 
the Vy&sa of the Mah^bh^rata and that of Vy^sa, the 
supposed author of the so-called VyHs'a-Slitras. I think 
we should remember that Vyasa, as a noun, meant no more 
than compilation or arrangement, as opposed to Samasa, 
conciseness or abbreviation ; so that the same story might 
be recited Samasena, in an abbreviated, and Vyasena in 
a complete form. 

We should remember next that Vyasa is called PirS-sarya, 
the son of ParHsara and Satyavati .(truthful), and that 
PS,nini mentions one Parasarya as the author of the 
Bhikshu-Sutras, while VM*aspati Misra declares that the 
Bhikshu-Sfitras are the same as the Vedanta- Sfitras, and 
that the followers of P^rsi;6‘arya were in consequence called 
P&rllsarins. (PS-%. IV, 3, 110.) 

This, if we could rely on it, would prove the existence of 
our Sutras before the time of Pii?^ini, or in the fifth cen- 
tury B.G. This would be a most important gain for the 
chronology of Indian philosophy. But if, as we are told, 
Vy 4 sa collected (Vivyilsa) not only the Vedas, the Mahli- 
bMrata, the Pur3.-2ias, but also the Vyisa-Sfitras, nay even 
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a prose_ commentary on Pata%ali’s Yoga-Sutras, we can 
hardly doubt that the work ascribed to him must be taken 
sm the work of several people or of a literary period rather 
than of one man. I formej-ly thought that Vydsa mieht 
have represented the period in which the first attempts 
were made to reduce the ancient mnemonic literature of 
India to writing, but there is nothing in tradition to sup- 
' port such a _vie\y unless we thought that Vyisa had some 
connexion^with ISyisa (writing). Indian tradition places 
the gr^t vyasa between the third and fourth ages of the 
present world, whatever that may mean, if translated into 
our modern chronological language. If Yy^sa. ha d realiu 
^ythmg to do withW Vedlnta^Sfitras, it would haS 

arranged or edited theiJ 

2?t themselves, while 

that of Badarayam does,_ and likewise that of Mdiri 
name mentioned by Gaimmi also in his Pfirva-Mim4ms% 

In the Bhagavad-gita, which mijOfht well be * 

tem^r^y with L VedAnta-sSUIAoS 
Yyim IS mentioned as one of the Devarshis Si S 
and Devala X 13), and he is called the greatest of 

called an UpanishS itself, which is even 

i- passage which seems to me to Rnf+lo +k/, i 

tive age of the Vedanffi Qi-'i+r.oc j ^ l ^°,®®*tle the rela- 
in Xin ‘Hear I Bhagavad-giU is 

{KshetoJj;) iat C CS lT Supremf Soul 

Bishisinvarious metoes and bl /f'^^ ways by 

B^ras, which are definite inW Bm/ima-. 

Here the words ‘ Brahma- sfl fro i reasons.’ 

Brahma-Sfitras,’ seem to me of the, 

nised title of the VecHnta or Rraxf^ clearly to the recog- 

‘'SSte''’'“a^^SatiTO thl^wS 

A., if if i. 
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SMras, whm they refer to refer cleiirly to passages 

taken from the Bhagavad-gita also, and must therefore be 
later, I doubt it. They nether mention the name of the 
Bhagavad-git^, nor do they give any ipaissima verba from 
it, and as every Smi’iti presupposes a /Srnti, these references 
may have been meant for passages which the Bhagavad- 
gttl had adapted, and may have shared with other Sm?^itis. 
Brahma-Shtra, on the contrary, is a distinct title, ail the 
more significant where it occurs, because neither the word 
Sfitra nor Brahma-Shtra occurs again in any other passage 
of the Git^. Hov/ever, even iidmittihg that the Brahma- 
Sutras quoted from the Bhagavad-gita, as the GitH certainly 
appeals to the Brahma-Shtras, this reciprocal quotation 
might be accounted for .by their being contemporaneous, 
as in the case of other Sutras which, as there can be no 
doubt, quote one from the other, and sometimes verbatim. 

As to the commentary on Patawgrali's Yoga~Sutras being 
the work of the same TjSaa, this seems to me altogether 
out of the question. There are hundreds of people in India 
who have the name of Vyasa. Nor has it ever been 
positively proved that Patailg^ali, the reputed a^utiior of the 
Yoga-Shtras, was the same person as Pata/?^ali, the author 
of the Mahabh^shya, the great commentary on Pimni's 
grammar, and on K4ty^yana’s Varttikas. Some scholars 
have rushed at this conclusion, chiefly in order to fix the 
dat^ of the Yoga-Sfitras, but this also would force us to 
ascribe the most heterogeneous works to one and the same 
author b . 

Even the age of Pata/lgrali, the grammarian and author 
of the Maliabhashya, seems to me by no means positively 
settled. I gladly admit the plausibility of Goldstuekex’'s 
.arguments that if Patai^i/ali presupposed the existence of 
the Maurya-dynasty he might be placed in the third 
century b.c. I look' upon the AvkUi, which he mentions 
in the famous Maury a-passage, as having been devised by 
the Mauryas for the sake of trade^ as the first coins with 
images of the gods, introduced by the Mauiya-dynasty. 
Such coins, v/hen they contain images of the gods, should 

^ Both Lassen and Garbe, Die SAHikliya-FliilosopIiie, p, 46, csoem 
inclined to accept the identity of the two Fatii%alis, 
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not, according to tho grammarian, be called sin^ply by tbe 
names of the gods, but by a derivative name, not va, but 
jSivaka, just as we distinguish between an Angel and an 
Angelot. And I pointed out before, the very gods men- 
tioned here by Pata%ali are the gods the images of which 
do occur on the oldest Indian coins which we possess, viz. 
^va, Skanda, and Vhllkha, the last, if taken for KS.ma. 
As a constructive date therefore, that assigned by Gold- 
stiicker to Pata/lgrali hiight stand, but that is very different 
fronra positive date. Besides, the name of Maurya in the 
MaM;bh^hya is doubtful and does not occur again in it. 

We saw before that Blidar^yam refers in his Shtras to 
<?aimini, the author of the Phrva-Mim^ms&-Shtras, and that 
gaimini returns the compliment by referring to Mdar^yaim 
by name. BS.darS,yamt is likewise acquainted with the 
atheistical doctrines of Kapila and the atomistic theories of 
KatiMa, and tries to refute them. But in India this is far 
from proving the later date of B^darayana. ‘We must 
learn to look on BMarS^yaTia, <?aimini, Kapila, and similar 
names, as simply eponymous heroes of different philo- 
sophies; so that at whatever time these systems were 
reduced to the form of Shtras, certain opinions could be 
called by their names. Colebrooke states, on the authority 
of a scholiast to Manu and Y%/?avalkya, that the instruc- 
tions of a teacher were often reduced to writing by his 
pupils, and that this would account for the fact that the 
author of a system is often quoted in the third person in 
his own book. It would be interesting if this could be 
established with reference to ancient texts, but I remember 
nothing of the kind. All this is very discouraging to 
students accustomed to chronological accuracy, but it has 
always seemed to me far better to acknowledge our poverty 
and the utter absence of historical dates in the literary 
Mstory of India, than to build up systems after systems 
which collapse at the first breath of criticism or scepticism. 

When I speak of a chronology of thought, what I mean 
is that there is a chronology which enables us to distinguish 
a period of Vedic thought, subdivided into three periods of 
Mantras, BrihmaTias, and XJpanishads, No^ one would 
doubt the succession of these three periods of language, but 
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if some scholars desire to extend each period to thousands of 
years, I can only wish them success. I confess I do not 
share the idea that we should claim for Indian ‘literature 
as remote an antiquity as possible. The same attempts 
were made before, but nothing was gained by them, and 
much was lost as soon as more sober and critical ideas 
began to prevail After the Upanishad-period would follow 
that of Buddhism, marked, on the Buddhist side, by the 
Suttas, on the Brahmanic side, and possibly somewhat 
earlier, by the large mass of Shtra literature. To that 
period seem to me to belong, by similarity of thought, if 
not of style, the six systems of philosophy. I should havq 
said by style also, because the earliest form in which we 
possess these' systems is that of Siitras. Unfortunately we 
know now how easily even that very peculiar style can be, 
and in case of the Sllmkhya and some of the legal Smritis, 
has been imitated. We must not therefore ascribe too 
much weight to this. The next period would be what 
I have called that of the Renaissance, beginning at a time 
when Sanskrit had ceased to be the language spoken by 
the people, though it continued, as it has to the present 
day, to be cultivated by the learned. 

Such are the difficulties that meet us when we attempt 
to introduce anything like chronological order into the 
literature of India, and it seems to me far better to state 
them honestly than to disguise them. After all, the im- 
portance of that literature, and more particularly of its 
philosophical portion, is quite independent of age. It has 
something to teach us quite apart from the names and 
dates of its authors ; and grateful as we should feel for any 
real light that can be thrown on these chronological mazes, 
we must not forget that the highest interest of the VedS,nta 
and the other philosophies is not their age, but their truth. 

Fimdamental doctrines of tlie Vedfioita. 

If we ask for the fundamental doctrines of the Vedanta, 
the Hindus themselves have helped us and given us in 
a few words what they themselves consider as the quint- 
essence of that system of thought. I quoted these words at 
the end of my * Three Lectures on the Vedanta ’ (1894) ; — 
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‘ la one lialf verse 1 shall tell yon what has been tanght 
ia thousands of volumes: Bralinian is true, the world is 
false, the soul is Brahman and nothing else^/ ' 

And again : — 

‘There is nothing worth gaining, there is nothing worth 
enjoying, there is nothing worth knowing but Brahman 
alone, for he who knows Brahman, is Brahman/ 

This resume of the Vedanta is very true, and very helpful 
as a reawms of that system of philosophy. After all we 
must di^sti^guish in every philosophy its fundamental 
doctrines and its minute details. We can never carry alJ 
these details in our memory, but we may always have 
present before our mind the general structure of a great 
system of thought and its salient points, whether it be the 
philosophy of Kant or of -Plato or of Badar^ya'aa. It 
would be quite impossible in a histoncai sketcli^of the six 
Indian philosophical systems to give all their details. They 
am often unimportant, and may easily he gathered from 
the texts ihemselves, such as we have tlieni in the original 
or in translations ; but they must not bo allowed to crowd 
and to obscure that general view of the six systems which 
alone is meant to be given in these pages. 

We have another and still shorter abstract of the Vedanta 
in the famous words addressed by XJdclilaka Arum to his 
TOn ^Svetaketu (Khand. Up. VI, 8), namely, Tat tvam asi/ 

‘ Thou art That/ These words, however, convey little 
meaning without the context in which they occur, that is 
to say, unless we know what is meant by the Tat, that, and 
by txie Tvaiii, thou. The lat is what we saw shadowed forth 
in the Upanisliads^ as tlio^ Brahman, as the cause of the 
world, tho Tvaxn is the Atniiin, the Self in its various 
meanings, from the ordinary I to the divine Soul or Self 
^•ognised in man ; and it is the highest aim of the Vedanta 
to show that these two are in reality one-«. This fearless 
synthesis, embodied in the simple, words Tat tvam asi 
^ms to me the boldest and truest syntliesis in the whole 

clesuiy recognised 

the lat or it, that is die £>Miff an sick behind the objective 

^ SoealsioTboosopliy, p. 317. 

MiljtcruLya Up. II, Ay^im Atma Bralima. 
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world, never went far enough to recognise the identity of 
the Tat, the objective Diiig an dch, and the Tvam, the 
Dirtg an dch on the subjective side of the world. Among 
opselves such a synthesis of the subjective with the objec- 
tive Self would even now rouse the strongest theological, 
if not philosophical, protests, whereas the theologians of 
India discuss it with perfect equanimity, and see in it the 
truest solution of the riddle of the world In order fully 
to understand it, we must try to place oui-selves firmly on 
the standpoint of the Ved&nta philosophers, forgetting all 
our own inherited theological misgivings. Their id^ of 
the Supreme Cause of the universe went far beyond what 
is meant by God, the creator and ruier of the world 
(Pragr^pati). That being was to them a manifestation only 
of the Supreme Cause or Brahman, it was Brahman as 
phenomenal, and it followed that, as Brahman, as they 
held, was indeed the cause of everything, the All in All, 
man also could be nothing but a phenomenon of Brahman. 
The idea therefore that it would be blasphemy to make the 
creature equal to the creator so far as their substance was 
concerned, never presented itself to their minda Their 
Tat was_ something behind or above the purely personal 
creator, it was the absolute divine essence, the Godhead, 
manifested in a subjective and personal creator, and present 
likewise in all its phenomenal manifestations, including 
gods and men. Even their god beyond all gods (Deveshu 
adhi eka/i.) did not satisfy them any longer, as it did in the 
hymns of the Kig-veda; and though they might have 
shrunk from identifying gods and men with that personal 
divine being, Praf/flpati, the lord' of all creatures, they saw 
nothing but truth in the doctrine that man in his true 
nature was the same with Brahman, that he shares in the 
nature of Brahman, or in the spirit of God. They saw, in 
fact, that God is hardly a name that can be used for that 
Supreme Brahman, the absolute Cause of the universe, and 
the absolute Cause of Pra^/ilpati also, when taken as the 
creative god. I say when taken as such, for we ought 
never to forget that we have always to be satisfied with 
what we take God to be (Vidy^mfltra), and that wc can 
never go beyond. Translated into the language of the 
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early Christian philosophers of Alexandria, this lifting up 
of the Tvani into the Tat might prove the equivalent of 
tlie idea of divine sonship, but from the Vedanta point of 
view it means real identity, real recognition of the original 
divine nature of man, however much hidden and disfigured 
for a time by Avidya, or ignorance, and all its consequences. 
With us unfortunately such questions can hardly be dis- 
cussed in a calm philosophical spirit, because theology steps 
in and protests against them as irreligious and blasphemous, 
just as the Jews declared it blasphemy in Christ to teach 
that He was equal to God, nay that He and the Father 
were one, Tat tvam asi. If properly understood, these ■ 
Vedanta teachings may, though under a strange form, bring 
us very near to the earliest Christian philosophy, and help 
us^ to understand it, as it was understood by the great 
thinkers of Alexandria. To maintain the eternal identity 
of the human and the divine is very different from arrogat- 
ing divinity for humanity ; and on this point even our 
philosophy may have something to learn which has often 
been forgotten in modeim Christianity, though it was 
recogm^d as vital by the early fathers of the Church, the ’ 
unity of the Father and the Son, nay, of the Father and 
all Mis sons. ■ , . 

^ The teachers of the Vedanta, while striving to resuscitate 
m man the mnsciousness of the identity of the Tat and ohe 
ivam, and though indirectly, of man and God, seem to be 
rooying m the most serene atmosphere of thought, and in 
^ algebraic Sutras they were working out 

these mighty problems With unfaltering love of truth and 
m mi unimp^ioned and truly philosophic spirit. 

It IS as difficult to give an idea of the form of the 

^rvades the Upanishads. 

A tew extracts, howeyer, may help to show us the earlv 

sr Is™ 

* Tttmsiated in S. B. E., I, p. ga, 
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First Khanda. 

1. /Svetaketii was the son of Aru-n-i, the grandson of 

AruTia. To him his father (Uddfi,laka, the son of Arnm) 
said : ‘ iSvetaketn, go to school ; for there is none belong- 
ing to our race, darling, who, not having vstudied (the Veda), 
is, as it were^ a Brahma-bandhu, i. e. a Br^hma'na by birth 
only/ ■ . 

2. Having begun his apprenticeship (with a teacher) when 
he was twelve years of age, jSvetaketu returned to his 
father, when he was twenty-four, having then studied all 
the Vedas,— conceited, considering himself well-read, and 
stubborn. 

3. His father said to him: "£^vetaketu, as you are so 
conceited, considering yourself well-read, and so stubborn, 
my dear son, have you ever asked for that instruction by 
which we hear what is not heard, by which we perceive 
what is not perceived, by which we know what is not 
known?’ 

4. * What is that instruction, Sir 1 ’ he asked. 

The father replied : ' My dear son, as by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the difference being only 
tlie name, arising from speech, but the truth being that all 
is clay; 

5. ‘ And as, my dear son, by one nugget of gold all that 

is made of igold is known, the difference being only the 
name, arising from speech, but the truth being that all is 
gold; , _ 

6. ‘ And as, my dear son, by one pair of nail-scissors all 
that is made of steel (K^rsh^fcayasam) is known, the differ- 
ence being only the name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is steel, — thus, my dear son, is that 
instruction/ 

7. 'The son said: ‘Surely those venerable men (my 
teacheni) did not know that. For if they had known it, 
why should they not have told it me ? ■ Do you, Sir, there- 
fore tel] me that/ ‘ Be it so,’ said the father. 

Second 'Khanda. 

I. ‘ In the beginning, my dear son, there was that only 
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which is {t& ov), one only, withont a second. Others say, in 
the be^nnin" there was that only which is not {rh pai Sv), 
one oiily, without a second ; and from that which is not’ 
that which is, wa.s bom. 

3 . ‘But how could it be so, my dear sonl’ the father 
continued. * How could that which is, be bom of that 
which is not ? Ho, my dear son, only that which is, was in 
the befflnning, one only, without a second. 

5 . ‘it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. It 
sent forth fire. 

‘ That fire thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. 
It sent forth water. 


‘ And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot and 
perspi^, water is produeed on him from fire alone. 

T* ^ many, may I grow forth. 

It sent forth earth (food). 

‘Therefore whmever it rains anywhere, most food is 

“ eatable food pro- 


Setenth Ehanda. 

my son, consists of sixteen parts, 
w^? L mu days, but drink as much 

i ^ ^ J breath comes from water, and will 
BIX oecnt off, if yon dnnk water/ 

3 . i^etaketn attained jErom food for fifteen davs 
^en he came to his father and said: ‘ What shall I sav^^’ 
The father said: ‘Eeneat Ha- ‘ 

wodd not i , “4 I taiwh 

th® ¥edas. and ^ ^ * one part yon do not remember 

hffl fith^ asked him^L v„™ a w t whatever 

hmrn mM to him : ’ ^ ^ ^ 5^ his 

5. -A. of . g„.t Bghted to .ol of a«, .to rf 
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» ferefiy, if left, may be made to blaze tip again by putting 
upon it, and will thus burn more than this, 

6. ‘ Thus, my dear son, there wp one liart of the sixteen 
I>sxi:ts left to you, and that, lighted up with food, burnt up, 
by it you remember now the Vedas*’ After that, he 
Tiriderstood what his father, meant when he said: ‘Mind, 
Txxy son, comes from food, breath from water, speech from 
fiire/ He understood what he said, yea, he under- 
st>ood it. 

Nixtk KiiA^rnA. 

1. 'As the bees, my son, make honey by collecting 
i>lb.e juices of distant trees, and reduce the juice into one 
foMn, 

a, ' And as these juices have no discrimination, so that 
iiiiey might say, J am the juice of this tree or that, in the 
m^uie manner, my son, all these creatures, when they have 
l^ecome merged in the True (either in deep sleep or in 
death), know not that they are merged in the True. 

3. ' Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lion, or 
Sb wolf, or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or 
& TOUsquito, that they become again and again. 

4. ‘Now that which is that subtile, essence, in it all that 
€5s:ists has its Self. It is the Truel It is the Self, and 
t>bLOU. 0 ^Vetaketu, art it.’ 

* Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

Be it so, my child/ the father replied. 

Tenth Khayjda. 

i. 'These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the 
Of^ngS.) toward the east, the western (like the Sindhn) 
t>oward the west. They go from sea to sea (i. e. the clouds 
lift up. the water from the sea to the sky, and send it back 
^,3 rain to the . sea). They become indeed sea. And as 
rivem, when they in the sea, do not know, I am 
■tfcis or that*fiver,. , 

5. ‘ In the »ine m.an®ter, my son, all these creatures, 
-wiieix '^ey.'.have come, bimk from- the True, know' not thiit 

'Come back' from- the ..True.,' Whatever these a?ea- 
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tures are here, whether a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or 
a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or a musqnito, that they 
become again and again. - 

3. * That which is that subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, O 
iSvetaketu, art it* 

^ Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

' Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. 

Eletenth Khanda. 

I. ^ If one were to strike at the root of this large tree 
here, it would bleed, but it would live. If he were to strike 
at its stem, it would bleed, but it would live. If he were 
to strike at its top, it would bleed, but it would live. Per- 
vaded by the living Self that tree stands firm, drinking in 
its nourishment and rejoicing ; 

3, ‘But if the life (the living Self) leaves one of- its 
branches, that branch withers; if it leaves a second, that 
branch withers; if it leaves a third, that branch withers. 
If it leaves the whole tree, the whole tree withers. In 
exactly the same manner, my son, know this.’ Thus he 
spoke: 

3. ‘This (body) indeed withers and dies* when the living 
(Self) has left it ; the living (Self) dies not. 

‘That which is that subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thon, 
iSvetaketu, art it.’ 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,* the father replied. 




Twelfth Khanda. 


I. ‘Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha 
tree.’ 

‘ Here is one. Sir.* 

‘ Break it.’ 

‘It is broken,. Sir.’ 

‘ What do you see there ? ’ ^ 

‘These seeds, almost infinitesimal/ 
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^ Break one of tliem.’ 

« It is broken. Sir.’ 

* Wbat do yon see there?® 

< Not anything, Sir/ 

2. The father said: ''My son, that aubtiie essence which 
you do not perceive there, of that very essence this great 
Nyagrodlla tree exists. 

3. " Believe it, my son. That which is the subtile essence, 
in it all that exists has its Self, It is the True. It is the 
Self, and thou, O /Svetaketu, art it/ 

« Please, Sir, inform me still more/ said the-son. 

‘ Be it so, my child/ the father replied. 


Thirteenth Khanda. 

1. ^ Place this salt in water, and then wait on me in the 
morning.’ 

The son did as he was commanded. 

The father said to him ; ‘ Bring me the salt, which you 
placed in the water last night.’ 

The son, having looked for it, found it not, for, of course, 
it was melted. 

2. The father said: 'Taste it from the surface of the 
water. How is it 1 ’ 

The son replied : * It is salt.’ 

' Taste it from the middle. How is it ? * 

.The son replied : ' It is salt/ 

' Taste it from the bottom. How is it ? * 

The son replied: 'It is salt/ , 

The father said : ' Throw it away and then wait on me/ | 1 

He did so ; but the salt continued to exist. | i 

Then the father said : ' Here a^<^o, in this body, indeed, f 

you do not perceive the True (Sat), my son; but there 
indeed it is. 

3. ' That which is the subtile essence, in it all that exists 
Has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thoUj 
O jSvetaketu, art it.’ 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,’ the father replied. I 

^9 E ■ 
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Foueteeijth Kjiaa^da. 

1. ' As one might lead a person with his eyes covered 
away from the Gandharas, and leave him then in a place 
where there are no human beings; and as that person 
would turn towards the east, or the north, or the west, and 
shout, “ I have been brought here with my eyes covered, 
I have been left here with my eyes covered, 

2. ' And as thereupon some one might loose his bandage 
and say to him, Go in that direction, it is , the Gandharas, 
go in that direction ; and as thereupon, having been in- 
formed and being able to judge for himself, he would by 
asking his way from village to village arrive at last at the 
Gandharas, — in exactly the same manner does a man, who 
meets with a teacher to inform him, learn that there is 
delay so long only as I am not delivered (from this body) ; 
and then I shall be perfect.” 

3. ‘ That which m the subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, 
O Svetaketu, art it." 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more," said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child," the father replied. 

Fifteenth Khavda. 

1, ^If a man is ill, his relatives assemble 3?ound him and 

ask : Dost thou know me ? Dost thou know me ? "" Then, 
as long as his speech is not merged in his mind, hiA mind 
in breath, breath in heat (fire), heat in the Highest Beincr 
(Devatfi), he knows them. ° 

2. ' But when his speech is merged in his mind, his mind 
m breath, breath in heat (fire), heat in the Highest Being 
then he knows them not. 

^ "That wHch is the subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has ite Self. It is the True, It is the Self, and thou, 0 
iSVetaketu, art it. 

Please, Sir, inform me still more," said the son. 

" Be it so, my child," the father replied. 


The next extract is from the KatAa Upanishad of the 
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YagTir-veda, and has by many scholars been classed as of 
later date, 

Fiest VallI. 

I. Vdg'asravasa, desirous (of heavenly rewards), surren- 
dered (at a sacrifice) all that he possessed. He had a son of 
the name of Na/dketas. 

4* He (knowing that his father had promised to give up 
at a sacrifice all that he possessed, and therefore hfs son 
also) said to his father : ‘ Dear father, to whom wilt thou 
give me V 

He said it a second and a third time. Then the father 
replied (angrily) : 

‘ I shall give thee unto Death." 

(The father, having once said so, though in haste, had to 
be true to his word and to sacrifice his son.) 

5* "n*-® son said ; ‘ I go as the first, at the head of many 
(who have still to die) ; I go in the midst of many (who 
are now dying). ■ What will he the work of Yama (the 
ruler of the departed) which to-day he has to do unto me ? 

6. ‘ Look back how it was with those who came before, 
look forward how it will be with those who come here- 
after. A mortal ripens like corn, like corn he springs up 
again." 

(Na/dketas then enters into the abode of Yama Vaivas- 
vata, and there is no one to receive him. Thereupon one 
of the attendants of Yama is supposed to say :) 

7. ‘ Fire enters into the houses, when a Brahmana enters 
as^a guest. That fire is quenched by this peace-offering ; — 
bring water, 0 Vaivasvata I 

8. " A Br^hmaTia that d\v ells in the house of a foolish 
man without receiving food to eat, destroys his hopes and 
ej£;pectations, his possessions, his righteousness, his sacred 
and his good deeds, and all his sons and cattle." 

(Yama, returning to his house after an absence of three 
nights, during which time NaHketas had received no hos- 
pitality from him, says :) 

9. ‘ 0 Br^hmam, as thou, a venerable guest, hast dwelt 
in my house three nights without eating, therefore choose 
now three boons. Hail to thee 1 and welfare to me ! " 

K 2 
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10. NaMketas said : ' O Death, as the first of the three 
boons I choose that Gautama, my father, be pacified, kind, j 
and free from anger towards me ; and that he may know 

me and greet me, when I shall have been dismissed by thee/ 

11. Yama said: 'With my leave, Audddlaki Armii, thy | 

father, will know thee, and be again towards thee as he j 

was before. He shall sleep peacefully through the night, i 

and free from anger, after having seen thee freed from the 
jaws of death/ < 

13 . Na^iketas said: 'In the. heaven-world there is no 
fear ; thou art not there, 0 Death; and no one is afraid on 
account of old age. Leaving behind both hunger and thirst, 
and out of the reach of sorrow, all rejoice in the world of 
heaven.’ 

13. ' Thou knowest, O D^th, the fire-sacrifice which leads | 
us to heaven ; tell ib to me, for I am full of faith. Those ’ 
who live in the heaven-world reach immortality, — this I 
ask as my second boon/ 

14. Yama said : ' I will tell it thee, learn it from me, 
and when thou understandest that fire-sacrifice which 
leads to heaven, know, O NaHketas, that it is the attain- 
ment of the eternal worlds, and their firm support, hidden 
in darkness.* 

15. Yama then told him that fire-sacrifice, in the begin- 
ning of the worlds, and what“ bricks' are required for the 
altar, and how many, and how they are to be placed. And 
NaMketas repeated all as it had been told to him. Then 
Mrityu, being pleased with him, said again : 

19. ' This, O NaMketas, is thy fire which leads to heaven, 
and which thou hast chosen as thy second boon. That fire 
all men will proclaim as thine. Choose now, O ISTaMketas, 
thy third boon/ ’ 

30 . NaHketas said: 'JPhere is that doubt, when a man 
is dead, — some saying, he is; others, he is not. This I 
should like to know, taught by thee; this is the third of 
my boons/ 

31. Death said : ' On this point even the gods have been 
in doubt formerly; it is not ea^ to understand. That 
subject is subtle. Choose another boon, O NaMketas, do 
not pr^ me, and let me off that boon/ 
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22 . If aliketas said : * On this point even the gods have' 
been in doubt indeed, and thou, Death, hast declared^ it 
to be not easy to understand, and another tether like 
thee is not to ^ found : — surely no other boon is like unto 
this.* 

23 . Death said : ‘ Choose sons and grandsons who shall 
live a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, and 
horses. Choose the wide abode of the earth, and live 
thyself as many harvests as thou desirest.* 

24. ^ If thou canst think of any boon equal to that, choose 
wealth, and long life. Be (king), Nainketas, on the wide 
eartL I make thee the enjoyer of all desires/ 

25. ‘Whatever desires are difficult to attain among 
mortals, ask for them according to thy wish; — these fair 
maidens with their chariots and musical instruments,— 
such are indeed not to be obtained by men, — be waited 
on by them whom I give to thee, but do not ask me about 
dying.* 

26. Nafciketas said: ‘Thoughts of to-morrow, O Death, 
wear out the present vigour of all the senses of man. Even 
the whole of life is short. Keep thou thy horses, keep 
dance and song for thyself.* 

27. ‘ No man can be made happy through wealth. Shall 
we have wealth, when we see thee ? Let us live, as long 
as thou rulesti Only that boon (which I have chosen) is 
to be chosen by me.’ 

28. ‘What mortal, slowly decaying here below, and 
knowing, after having approached them, the freedom from 
decay enjoyed by the immortals, would delight in a long 
life, after he has pondered on the pleasures which arise 
from beauty and love 1 ’ 

29. ‘ No, that on which there is this doubt, O Death, teU 
us what there is in that great. Hereafter. Na/dketas does 
not choose another boon but that which enters into what 
is hidden-’ 

Secoisd VallL 

I. Death said: ‘The good is one thing, the pleasant 
another; these two, having different objects, chain a man. 
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It is well with him who clings to the good; he whc 
choc^es the pleasant, miases his end/ 

55. ^ The good and the pleasant approach man : the wise 
goes round about them and distinguishes them. Yea, the 
wise prefers the good to the pleasant, but the fool chooses 
the pleasant through greed and avarice/ 

3. ‘ Thou, 0 NaMketas, after pondering all pleasures that 
are or seem delightful, hast dismissed them all. Thou hast 
not gone into the ro^ that leadeth to wealth, in which 
many men perish.* 

4. ^ Wide apart and leading to diflferent points are these 

two, ignomnce, and what is known as wisdom. I believe 
NaMketas to be one who desires knowledge, for even many 
pleasures did not tear thee away/ ' ' 

5. ‘Pools dwelling in darkness, wise in their own con- 
ceit, and pufibi up with vain knowledge, go round and 
round, staggering to and fro, like blind men led by the 
bHnd/ 

6. ‘ ^e Hereafter never rises before the eyes of the caro- 
ls child, deluded by the delusion of wealth. "This is the 
world,** he thinks, " there is no other ; ** — thus he falls again 
and a^in under my sway.* 

7. ‘He (the Self) of whom many are not even able to 
hear, whom many, even when they hear of him, do not 
o^mprehend ; wonderful is a man, when found, who is able 
to teach this (the Self); wonderful is he who comprehends 
this, when taught by an able teacher.* 

9. * That doctrine is not to be obtained by argument, but 
when it is declared by another, then, O dearest, it is easy 
to understand. Thou hast obtained it now ; thou art truly 
a man of true resolve. May we have always an inquirer 
like thee ! * . 'i 


^ ID. HaMketas said : ‘I know that what is called treasure 
is transient, for the eternal is not obtained by things 
which are not eternal. Hence the Nd/dketa fire-sacrifice 
h^s been laid by me first; then, by means of transient 
of Yama) * ^ ^ transient (the teaching 

_ii. Yanm said: thou hadst seen the fulfilment 

of all desires, the foundation of the world/ the endless 
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rewards of good deeds, the shore where there is no fear, 
that which is magnified by praise, the wide abode, the 
rest, yet being wise thou hast with firm resolve dismissed 
it aU; 

12. "The wise who, by means of meditation on his Self, 
recognises the Ancient, who is difficult to be seen, who has 
entered into darkness, who is hidden in the cave, who 
dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves joy and sorrow 
far behind.’ 

13. "A mortal who has heard this and embraced it, who 
has removed from it all qualities, and has thus reached 
that subtle Being, rejoices, because he has obtained what is 
a cause for rejoicing. The house (of Brahman) is open, 
I believe, 0 Naiiketas.’ 

18. "The knowing Self is not born, it dies not; it sprang 
from nothing, nothing sprang from it. The Ancient is 
unborn, eternal, everlasting; he is not killed, though the 
body is killed.’ 

19. ‘If the killer thinks that he kiUs, if the killed thinks 
that he is killed, they do not und^erstand ; for this one does 
not kill, nor is that one killed.’ 

20. ‘ The Self, smaller than small, greater than great, is 
hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who is free 
from desires and free from grief, sees the majesty of the 
Self by the grace of the Creator (or through the serenity 
of the elements).’ 

21. ‘Though sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
down, he goes everywhere. Who, save myself, is able to 
know that God, who rejoices and rejoices not 1 ’ 

22. ‘ The \rise who knows the Self as bodiless within the 
bodies, as unchanging among changing things, as great and 
omnipresent, he never grieves.’ 

23. "That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by 
understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the Self 
chooses,- by him the Self can be gained. The Self chooses 
him (his body) as his own.’ 

24. ‘ But he who has not first turned away from his 
wickedness, who is not tranquil, and subdued, or whose 
mind is not at rest, he can never obtain the Self (even) by 
knowledge.’ 
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1. ^ There are the two, drinking their reward in the 
world of their own works, entered into the cave (of the 
heart), dwelling on the highest summit (the ether in 
the heart). Those who know Brahman call them shade 
and light; likewise, those householders who perform the 
Tri^Siiiketa sacrifice/ 

2 . * May we he able to master that NiHketa rite which 
m a bridge for ^rifieers ; which is the highest, imperish- 
able Brahman for those who wish to cross over to the 
fearless shore/ 

3. ‘ Know the Self to be sitting in the chariot, the body 
to be the chariot, the intellect (buddhi) the charioteer, and 
the mind the reins/ 

4. 'The senses they call the horses, the objects of the 
seizes their roads. When he (the Highest Self) is in union 
with the body, the senses, and the mind, then wise people 
call him the Enjoyer/ 

5- ^ He who has no understanding and whose mind (the 
rems) is never &mly held, his senses (horses) are unman- 
ageable, like vicious horses of a charioteer/ 

6. ‘But he who has understanding and whose mind is 
always firmly held, his senses are under control, like good 
horses of a charioteer/ 

7. ‘ He who has no understanding, who is unmindful and 
always impure, never reaches that place, but enters into the 
round of births/ 

8. ‘ But he who has understanding, who is mindful and 
always pure, reaches indeed that place, from whence he is 
not bom again/ 

9» who has undemtanding for his charioteer, 

and who holds the reins of the mind, he reaches the end 
that is the highest place (step) of 

^ 10. ' Beyond the senses there are the objects, bevond the 
objects there is the mind, beyond the mind there is the 
mtellect, the Great Self is beyond the intellect/ 

^ I* ' Beyond the Great there is the IJndeveloped, beyond 
the Undeveloped there is the Person '(Purusha). Beyond 
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the Pereon there is nothing— this is the goal, the furthest 
road/ ^ 

12, "That Self is hidden in all beings and does not shine 
forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect/ 

13. ‘A wise man should keep down speech and mind ; he 
should keep them within the Self which is knowledge; 
he should keep knowledge within the Self which is the 
Great; and he should keep that (the Great) within the Self 
which is the Quiet/ 

14. "Rise, awake! having obtained your boons, under- 
stand them ! The sharp edge of a razor is difficult to pass 
over ; difficult is the path (to the Self) ; the wise tell it/ « 

15, "He who bus perceived that which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without decay, without taste, 
eternal, without smell, without beginning, without end, 
beyond the Great, and unchangeable, is freed from the jaws 
of death-' 


Txsau&aMon of tlLe irpamislLads. 

May I be allowed to say here a few words with regard 
to my translation. Those who know my translation of the 
Upanishads, published in 1879 and 1884, will easily see that 
I have altered it in several places. But I do not wish it to 
be understood that I consider my translation even now as 
quite free from doubt. Our best scholai's know how far we 
are still from a perfect understanding of the Upanishads. 
When therefore, in 1879, I undertook a translation of all 
the more important Upanishads, all I could hope for was 
to give a better translation than what we had before. 
Though I was well aware of the difficulties of such an 
undertaking, I knew that I could count on the same in- 
dulgence which is always granted to a first attempt at 
translating, nay, often, as in our case, at guessing and 
deciphering an ancient text. Nor have I been at all con- 
vinced that I was wrong in following a text, sueli as it is 
presupposed by the commentaries of ^amkara, instead oi 
introducing conjectural emendations, however obvious they 
seem to be. Scholars should learn that the more obvious 
their emendations are, the more difficult it becomes to 
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aceotmt for the introdnetion of such palpable co^ptiona 
into an ancient text, such as it was at the time of <Samkara. 
My determination also, whenever it was impo^ible to dis- 
cover a satisfactory meaning, to be satisfied with ^amkara a 
interpretationa, who after all lived, a thousand years 
may be criticised, and I never represented it as more thm 
a pis oiler. Besides that, aU the translators of the b. B. 
had to make a sacrifice in giving what they could mve ^ 
the time, without waiting for the ninth year. Ihough 
I have hardly ever referreu to the mistakes .made by eailier 
translators of the Upanishads, but have simply corrected 
them, anybody who will take the trouble to compare them 
with my own will find a good harvest of them, as those 
who come after me will no doubt glean many a stray ear 
evaa in a field which so many mowers have mowed. But 
the work of the children who glean some ears is very 
different from that of the mower who has to mow a whole 
field alone. Such a work as Colonel Jacob's Concordance 
of the Principal Upanishads and the Bhagavad-gitS-, pub- 
lidaed in 1891, has placed at the disposal of all Ved^ntic 
stndenta what may almcsst he called a mowing machine in 
plac^ of a sickle; and the careful and brilliant translation 
of the Sixly Upanishads published by Professor Deussen, 
in 1B97, shows what an immense advance has been made 
with its help. I have adopted many emendations, in the 
extracts given above, from Professor Deussen’s work, and 
when my translations differ from his, all I can say is that 
I always differ most reluctantly from one who has devoted 
m many years to Vedantic studies, and whose mind is so 
liioroughly imbued with Vedantic ideas. If we could 
always know at what time each Upanishad was finally 
settl^ and reduced to writing, whether before or after the 
time when the Vedi\nta and Samkhya-philosophy assumed 
each its own independent and systematic foi’m, our task 
would be inuch lightened. Whenever we come across such 
words as Atman and Brahman we suspect Vedantic in- 
fluence, whereas Purusha and ftafo^iti at once remind us 
of Simkhya doctrine,. But Atman is by no means un- 
known to early Simkhya philosophers, nor is Purusha 
entirely outeide the VedAntic horizon. To say, therefore. 
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thft'fe rurusha must always be taken in tbe technical 
SAw-lchya sense, and Atman in that of the Vedanta, is 
going- too far, at least at present. We go still further out 
of our depth if we maintain, with regard to the KatAa 
Upanishad for instance, that there was a time when it 
consisted of one chapter and three Vallis only. It may 
have been so, and who shall prove that it was not so ? 
Bu'fc I f ^ other hand, what do we know of the compilers 
of t/iie Upanishads to enable us to speak so positively on 
such a subject? Everybody can see that there was a divi- 
sion a-t III, 13, or 16, or 17. The technical repetition of 
certain words in IV, 17 might indicate that the Upanishad 
originally ended there, and that V, 18 is later. Anybody 
can see also that the second Adhy^ya differs in spirit from 
the first. The name of Na&iketas, for instance, is never 
mentioned in the second chapter, except in the last and 
probahly spurious or additional verse, and then it appears 
as ISr^iketa, as derived from NaWketa, not from the old 
form iNa/aketas. We may easily discover a different spirit 
in the thiyd, as compared with the first and second Valli 
In fact, there is still plenty of work left for those who 
come after us. for with aU that has been achieved we are 
on the threshold only of a truly historical study of Indian 
philosophy and literature. Here, also, we are stiU like 
children playing on the sea-shore and finding now and 
tne:n a pebble or a shell, whilst the great ocean of that 
ancieni} literature lies before us undiscovered and unex- 
plored* 


Cliaractor of the Upanishads. 

Such utterances as I have here quoted from the Upani- 
shads Will hardly seem worthy of the name of philosOTjhy. 
It would have been almost impossible to describe them so 
^_to give a clear idea of what the Upanishads really are. 
With us philosophy always means something systematic 
while what we find here are philosophic rhapsodies rather 
than consecutive treatises. But that is the very reason 
Upanishads are so interesting to the historical 
India, can we watch that 
period of chaotic thought, half poetical, half religious. 
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whicli preceded,* in India at least, tJie i^e of philosophy, 
properly so called. Possibly, if we knew more of the ntter- 
ances of such men as Heraclitns or Epimenides in Greece, 
they might show some likeness to the ontponrings of the 
authors of the XJpanisliads. What is quite dear, however, 
is that the systematic philosophy of India would be per- 
fectly nnintelligible withont the previons chapter of the 
Upanishads. And however unsystematic these relics of 
the childhood of philosophy may seem, there is really more 
system in them than appears at first sight. They contain 
a number everx of technical terms which show that the 
Upanishads did not spring np in one day, and that there 
must have been a good deal of philosophical controversy 
- 3.ge that is recorded to ns in the Upanishads. 

If S^vetaketu is represented as attending the schools of 
famous teachei^s till he is twenty-four years of age, and is 
then only learning from his father the highest wisdom, we 
see that that highest wisdom had already been fully elabo- 
rated in the formula of ‘ Tat tvam asi,’ ‘ Thou art that,’ that 
is, thou, man, art not diSerent from that divine nature which 
pervades the whole world, as salt pervades the sea. You 
cannot see it, you cannot handle it, but you can taste it and 
know that, though invisible, it is there. That divine essence, 
that which is alone true and real in this unreal or pheno- 
menal world, is present likewise, though invisible, as the 
germ of life in the smallest seed, and without it there would 
be no seed) no fruit, no tree, as without God there would 
be no world. That this ancient wisdom should be so often 
mixed up with what seems to us childish and absurd, is as 
true as it is difficult to explain, but we must remember that 
a long continued oral tradition must naturally leave'a wide 
door open to additions of every kind. 

Whatever we may think of these. Upanishads, it cannot 
be doubted that they represent the soil which contained 
the seeds of philosophy which sprang up and had their full 
growth in the great systems of philosophy of a later age. 

V'ed^ta'Stktras. 

If now we turn to these, and first of ail, to the philosophy 
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elaborated by BUdarayana, we find no longer rhapsodies, but 
^ a carefully reasoned system, contained in 555 short para- 
graphs, the so-called Ved^nta-S-fttras, We read there in 
the first Siitra and as a kind of title, ' Now then a desire 
to know Brahman," or as Deussen translates Gigilkskj ‘ Now 
then research of Brahman/ The two words Atha and AtaA 
which, I believe, were originally no more than introductory, 
and which occur again and again at the beginning of San- 
skrit works, always give rise to endless and most fanciful 
interpretations. ' If we must assign to them any special 
meaning, it seems to me best to take Atha in the sense of 
Now, and At a A in the sense of Then or Therefore, implying 
thereby that the student has fulfilled certain preliminary 
conditions, such as Upanayana, reception by a teacher, 
Ved&dhyayana, learning by heart the text of the Veda, 
including the Upanishads, and that he is therefore likely 
to feel a desire to understand the Veda and to know Brah- 
man. It may be true alsb, as some commentators maintain, 
that in real life the first step would have been to study the 
Pfirva-Mim^msS., or what is called Dharma, law, virtue, &c.; 
and that only after having gained a knowledge of Dharma, 
particularly of the sacrificial Dharma, would there arise 
a desire to know Brahman. In that case the MimS^ms^ 
might be looked upon as one body, the Pfirva-Mim 4 ms 4 
forming the: first, the Uttara-Mim^msS. the second part, 
and we should have to consider the practice of virtue and 
the performance of sacrificial acts as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to a study of the VedS-nta-philosophy, or, as it is 
generally expressed, we should have to consider works as 
essential for producing that purity and serenity of the 
mind without which a knowledge of Brahman is impos- 
sible, I confess I-doubt whether all. this was present to 
the mind of BMar^ya^ia. He may have used 
wish to know, instead of Vi^;S,ra, research or discussion, on 
purpose, because in the true sense Brahman cannot be de- 
fined or known. But although Brahman cannot be known 
like all other things, by being defined as So and So, it can 
be explained negatively as Not so and Not so, and can thus 
be cleared from many doubts which arise from the various 
utterances about it in the IJpanishads. When we read 
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tiiai food is Brahman that Manas is Brahman % 
¥i|r«&na is Brahman », that the sun is Brahman *, nay 
Mi«fe M^yana is Brahman* there is snrely room enough 
faying to detenmne what Brahman really is, or at least 
uw he or it was to BMar&yajra and his predecessors, 
ihe answer, however, to all these questions is that 
given m ^e next Sfitra, ‘That from which the <Mgin <S-c. 
t^gm, rabmstence. and dissolution) of this world proceed ’ 
{g. Sfit^ according to the commentator, 

♦lI — om^ent, ommpotent cause from which proceed 

dissolution’ of the worldf which 
2^d IS differ^tiated by names and forms, contains m^y 
w enjoyei^ and is the abode of fruits or effect^ 
.these fruits having their definite 
fames and causes, and the nature of whose arrange- 
»» “^"“1 Hr tke mmd-that 

^ l'?' ‘1™,“ Imown, tie eommentator m- 

®^vmy strongly that such knowledge is not to be vained 
sei« peroepfami or by inference. hiTf, .cimT^iTr w +k?Tr„lr 


ProD^iT^’ iiave been collected and 

Pr^ly arranged in the Sfltras. If in some places he 

a s^jd source of knowledge Sakshitk&ra, or 
^tf^ion^ tfairt can only be meant for intuition W 

P«»»PPO«. . p“-vS 

object oC 4* SlSlSlrf POTOpaoo, wMe tie 

Supplied W fJiii Brahman, can at first be 

• I»*«g 0 is quoted from 

explaiim to Im son thai^ ‘ tht/ # -T’ Varuna 

bo«. thiTbrwMch wLi^ are 

at thehr dc^ they re en^”+ 

Brahman.’ ^ re-enter, fay to know that, that is 

* Mmad. VII 5 jgf ^ -Ar. IV, i, 6b . 

printed in italics. 
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Appeals te tlie Veda. 

And here we should mark a curious feature of orthodox 
Indian philosophy. Though the VedS,nta appeals to th^ 
Veda, it appeals to it, not as having itself grown out of it 
or as belonging to it, but rather as an independent witness, 
looking back to it for sanction and confirmation. The same 
applies, though in a less degree, to other systems also. 
They all speak as if they had for several generations ela- 
borated their doctrines independently, and, after they had 
done so, they seem to come back to get the approval of the 
Veda, or to establish their conformity with the Veda, as 
the recognised highest authority. This shows that a cer- 
tain time must have elapsed after the final redaction of the 
Upanishads and the return, as it were, of their offspring, 
the Shtras, to their original home. How this came about, 
we cannot tell, because we have no historical documents, 
but that there had been something very important inter- 
vening between the old Upanishads and the first attempts 
at systematising Vedanta and S&.mkhya doctrines in the 
form of Shtras is very clear by the manner in which the 
Shtras appeal to the Veda. This constant appeal to 
the Veda as the highest authority was justified by the 
most elaborate arguments, as part of the question, How do 
we know ? a question which forms an essential prelimina^ 
to all philosophy in India. 

We saw how the jK’arvakas admitted but one source of 
knowledge, the evidence of the senses, excluding all others. 
How they defended that sensuous knowledge against the 
uncertainties inherent in it, we do not know, because we 
do not possess those Sfitras. But it is characteristic of the 
VedS^nta-Shtras, that they pay much smaller attention to 
the Pram^^as, the sources and authorities of knowledge, 
than the other systems. These questions of Pram^^a are 
often referred to in the commentaries, but not so much in 
the text. PramS^m is originally the instrument of measur- 
ing, from MS,, to measure, and Pra, forth. It may be 
translated by measure, standard, authority, and survives 
in the modem Persian Ferm^, an authoritative order. 
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PnunAnas accordliiir to the S&ethh^a. 


The Fmmkn& which serves as a means (SMhana) of 
determining, produce Pramiti, accurate knowledge, just as 
a Sadhana (means) produces Siddhi, truth or certainty. 
When we come to the Siimkhya, we shall find there a very 
full and perhaps the oldest description of the three essen- 
tial Pramanas, viz. Pratyaksha, Anum^na, and /Sabda. 
The first PramAna, Pratyaksha, is what we mean by 
Musuous perception, though it is also used in the sense of 
what can be perceived by the senses, the Pnshta, i.e. 
what is seen. It is explained (S^mkhya-Siiitra I, 89) as 
©coition which arises from contact (with objects) and 
reprints their form. 


It is generally explained by Indriy^rtha-sanmikarsha, 
©onibct of the senses and their respective objects, and is 
said to mvolve really three stages, contact of the sense- 
organ with its object, and at the same time union of the 
»iise with Manas, mind, and union of Manas, mind, with 
Atman, Sell There is a distinction made between two 
kinds of Pratyaksha, called Savikaipa and Nirvikalpa, 
with doubt and without doubt. The former seems to con- 
sist in our seeing an object, and then declaring that it is 
tiik or that ; the latter in simply accepting a thing such as 
it Is, without any previous idea of it, such as when we 
awake from sleep, a tiger, and at once run away/ 

and on its own objects only, 
M the Amdhi»ratiak&ra??a, the special or exclusive instru- 
ment of the knowledge conveyed hy it. Sound, for 
instence, is he^d by the ear only, and is conveyed by 
A^a or ether. But not every sound is brought 
into immolate contact with the ear; it is transmitted 
the ethOT, as we are told, by means of waves 
(Vtota;, 80 iOiat we may pereeive the beating of a 

propelling the other across 
the vast ocean of ether, till it strikes the shore, i.e. the 
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AnumAna. 

The next PramS,7ia is AnumS^na or inference, which is 
explained (1. e., I, loo) as knowledge of the* connected on 
the part of one who knows the connection, or as knowledge 
of something that is not perceptible, but is known as being 
invariably connected (Vyiipya) with something else that is 
perceived, as when we perceive fire (Vyapaka) from per- 
ceiving smoke (Vy^pta); This is a very imperfect descrip- 
tion of AnumS;na, which will be more fully explained 
hereafter, but it suffices for our present purpose. As an 
illustration, we have the common illustration that we know 
the presence of fire when we see smoke, and that we know 
the absence of smoke when we see no fire, always supposing 
that fire has been proved to be the Vyilpaka or the sinequd 
non of smoke. 

fi!abda (I, loi) or word, another Pram&'/ia, is explained 
to be instruction given by one that can be trusted (Apto- 
padesa) ; this one that can be trusted being for the Ved«ln- 
tists the Veda, but for the S&mkhya and other systems, 
any other person also endowed with authority and there- 
fore considered as trustworthy. It might easily be shown 
that these three Pram^^ias all go back to one, the Pra- 
tyaksha, because the invariable concomitance between 
smoke and fire and the like, on which the Anum^na rests, 
can have been established by sensuous experience^ only; 
and the trustworthiness of any knowledge conveyed by 
word must equally depend on experience, or on acquaint- 
ance with the person who is or is not to be trusted. 

Th^ question is, whether this >Sabda, word, was originally 
taken to signify the Veda such as we possess it^. I have 
elsewhere given my reasons for believing that /Sabda had 
really a far more general and more philosophical meaning, 
and that it may have been intended at first for Brahman, 
the Word, or for verbal knowl^ge as is conveyed by 
a word. The Hindus knew quite well that woi'ds such as 
greatness, goodness, nay, also such as animal, plant, metal, 

^ SAmklxya-PliUosopliie, p. 154, Anm. 3, Tliafc the connection between 
ponnd and meaning, and ther^re tbe authority of words, by tlicmselvea, 
occupied the SAmkbyas, we from Sutra V, 37* 
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nay, even dog or cow, convey knowledge that cannot be 
gained either by perception or by inference alone, but only 
by the word The same allies to Aptava/cana, another 
term for &bda, word, used in the Samkhya-philosophy. 
Apta, which is explained by Yogya, can hardly be trans- 
lated by aptus. It means what has been obtained or 
received, and Aptavakya or Aptava/i:ana need originally 
have meant no more than our traditional language such 
as it is, though it was explained afterwards as meaning the 
word of a person worthytof confidence, or even of a book 
believed in by the world at large. However, we must be 
satisfied with what the SAmkhya philosophers tell us"; and 
there can be no doubt that the followers of the orthodox 
SS,mkhya understood i6'abda in the sense of Voda ; though, 
considering that they admitted a divine, not a human 
origin of the Veda, it is difficult to understand how they 
could afterwards take it in the pneral sense of the word 
of one that can be trusted. The important question for 
us to consider is what other systems of philosophy have 
made of these thfee PramS-was. The Sfitra.s of all the 
other systeBM of philosophy are well acquainted with them 
and they are even referred to by the commentators of the 
Vedanta also. It seems strange at first sight, considering 
that the question of the possibility of knowing, and of the 
instruments of knowledge, forms the foundation of every 
true system of philosophy, that the Brahma-Sfitras, though 
not the later Vedanta works, should apparently have 
attMhed so little importance to what may be called tbei r 
Ontiqm of Pure Reason. This would seem indeed to lower 
the Vedanta-philosophy to the level of all Pre-Kantian 
philosophy, but a little reflection v/ill show us that there 
w^ m the Vedanta a sufficient excuse for this neglect. 
What at first sight makes the case still worse is that while 
Bratyaksha, perception, and Anumana, inference, are 
Ignored, the only evidence invoked by Badarflyana is 
^ruti or revelation, which, as we saw, was often invoked 
by the modern orthodox Samkhyas under the name of 
oabda -or word. To most philosophers revelation would 
seem a very weak instnimeat of knowledge, and one that 
could never claim more than a subordinate place, even if 
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treated as a subdivision of Anumtoa or inference. But we 
must remember that it is the highest object of the Vedslnta 
,to prove that there is only one true reality, namely Bfahman, 
and that the manifoldness of the visible world is but the 
result of that nescience which the Ved 4 nta is meant to 
destroy. It will then become intelligible why an appeal 
to the evidence of the senses or to inference would have 
been out of place and almost self-contradictory in the 
Vedanta. The commentator admits this when he says, ‘If 
we acquiesce in the doctrine of absolute unity (Brahman), 
the ordinary means of right knowledge, perception, &c., 
become invalid, because the absence of manifoldness deprives 
them of their objects.’ Hence, a doctrine which undertakes 
to prove that the manifold world, presented to us by the 
senses, is unreal, could not well appeal at the same time to 
the evidence of the senses, nor to inference which is foimded 
on it, in support of truth or right knowledge, though it may 
and does readily acknowledge their importance for all the 
ordinary transactions of life. Thus h’amkara continues: 
‘ So long as a person has not reached the true knowledge 
of the unity ot the Self, it does not enter his mind that the 
world of effects, with its instruments and objects of right 
knowledge and its results of actions, is untrue ; and hence, 
as long as true knowledge does not present itself, there is 
no reason why the ordinary course of secular and religious 
aetivity should not go on undisturbed.’ 

How well Eddarayana must have been acquainted with 
the ordinary evidences of knowledge, both Pratyaksha and 
Anumt\na, is best shown by the new meaning which he 
assigns to them, applying (I, 3, a8) Pratyaksha to ^fijiti 
(revelation) and AnumEna to SWiti (tradition), the Veda 
being to him self-evident, while other works, such as the 
Law-books of Manu, the Mahibhirata (Bhagavad-gitll), nay 
even the Sflmkhya and Yoga systems (IV,. a, ai), being 
Smriti, are true in so far only as they are not in opposition 
to the Veda. But every tiling else, every kind of Tarka or 
speculation, is excluded when the fundamental trut}as of 
the Vedf\nta are at stake. Thus fi'amkara, II, 1, ir, says: 
‘ In matters to be known from ^rjuti mere reasoning is not 
to be relied on. As the' thoughte of man are altogether 

Xi a 
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unfettered, reasoning, which disregards the holy texts and 
rests on individual opinion only, has no proper foundation 
One sees how arguments which some clever men had ex- 
cogitated with great pains, are shown by people still more : 
ingenious to be fallacious, and how the arguments of the = 
latter are refuted in their turn by other men; &o that on 
account of the diversity of men’s opinions, it is impossible : 
to accept mere reasbning as having a sure foundation I 
Nor can we get over this difiEiculty by accepting as well ! 
founded the reasoning of some person of iwognised 
eminence, whether Kapila or any one else, since we o^rve 
that even men of the most undoubted intellectual eminence 
such as' Kapila, KanMa, and other founders of philosophical 
schools, have contradicted each other.’ ^ 

Thk rqeefaon of reason and reasoning, though not un- 
familiar to ourselves, seems certainly strange in a philo- 
ropher ; and it is not unnatural that Samk&T& should have 
beai taunted W his adversaries with using reason against 
reasoning. 'You cannot,’ they say, ‘maintain that no 
reasoning whatever is well-founded, for you yourself can 
found your assertion that reasoning has no foundation on 
i^Bcmmg only. Moreover, if all reasoning were unfounded 
the whole course of practical human life would have to 
wme to an end.’ But even this does not frighten iSamkara. 

As all rearoning IS admittedly founded on perception and 
Iterance, he replies, ‘that although with regara to some 
thi^ rei^mg IS known to be well-found<^ with regard 
to the^nmtter in hand there will be no escape, i.e, reasoning 
th^e escape from the c^rge of being ill-found^ 
Ihe troe naturo of the cause of the world on which fltoal 
emmoipation d^ends cannot, on account of its excessive 
atetr^eness even be thought of without the help of the 



W ttilf of cliaracte^c signs or quaHtie8.it cannot 

lei^ itself to inference and other means of right knowledge ’ 
^ Hero we app^ a very difficult question, and hwo 
^ weak link in the strcoig ebjiin armour 

aulhcuity of tlie Veda to be established against ttioiw who 
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^ orthodox to say thk 

it is self-luminous li£e the 
sun . but how are objections to be silenced ? The Vedinta 
philos^hera have no superstitions on any. other points and 
are perfectly fearless in the treatment S XSweS 
they can ento into ijhe most subtle controversies S ^t 

WW assertion that the V^a 

proof, that its authority requires no support from 
elsewhere (pramfi.uyam nirapcksham), that it is direct 

onl ° “d at the same time the direct means of 

our knowledge of form and colour (II, i, i). 

Authority of tho Vedas. 

wonTd a fallible mortal? It 

would be ^®'r<ily enough it we were to say that the Veda 

1^ mSr awn Brahmai possessed, tSt 

countiy, that Its very language required to be interpreted 
by competent persona- All this might have heS to 

but^v imlrf^'^^^h kind of mysterious character; , 
my impression has always been that this would be 
taking too low a view of the Indian intellect. Veda I hold 
wm not merely the name of, a text or of texts, but was ori- 
gmally conceived in a far deeper sense. ” 

Th® Moautdiiir of Vod». 

such p^sa^s Brahman is now generally 
taken m the sense ot the ^mhit&s and Br&hmariM such tw 

XcKTrete % Kint Z 

or wLlom^J m^t origirSly knowledge 

or wisaom or bophia , and as such a Sophia was imnossiM^ 

without word,, might we not here ato’haveTfSnSiJ 

not^nt Aitor all, .Veda means onmnaUy knowleds^e and 

not hyraM and BrlUimaiias, and as suchiould co^ vwv 
near to Wisdom or Sophia. I do not venture to s^ 
positively on such a tfubject, because there is so little of 
real ovuience left to wh'ich we could appeal I it 
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simply as an idea that has presented itself to niy mind m 
a way out of many difficulties. To prevent all misunder- 
standings I say at once that I do not entertain the idea 
that sudi thoughts were borrowed from Greece and Ale.x- 
andria, or had been matured during the as yet undividoil 
Aryan period. All I should venture to suggest is tliat the 
idea of the Word or the Logos being the first revelation, 
manifestation or creation of a Divine Power i.s by no moans 
so strange, even in a very early period of thought, as it 
seems to us. People who have thought at all al>out wliat 
a word is, not a mere "sign or a means of communication, 
but an act embodying for the first time a (lefinite idea 
which came.into existence being uttered, and afterwards 
thrown forth and realised m our objectivo world, would 
naturally, whether in Greece or in India, recognise in every 
word an act of a Divine Thinker, just as in every snecios 
they have to recognise the will of a Divine Creator. Siim- 
kara goes so far as to declare that the Veda is the cause 
of the distinction of all the different claases and conditions 
(^ecies) of gods, animals, and men (I, i, 3, and Brih. Ar. 
Upan. n, 4, 10). Nay he speaks still more distinctly in 
1,3, a8: ‘We all know from observation,’ he says, ‘that 
any one, when setting about something which he wi.sIh's to 
accomplish, first remomkrs the word denoting the thinir 
and a;fter that sets to work.’ What should he do whom 
there 18 as yet no word to remember, but the Word, t hat is 
the idea, has first to be created? We therefore conclude 
tha^ before the creation, the Vedic words became manifest 
in the mrnd of Prapapati the creator, and that after that 
he (^ted the things corresponding to tlH*s«j words. The 

‘uttering Bhftr Ho created the 
mrth, &c., shows that the worlds, such ns th« earth, &e 

created, from the word Bhftr! 
which^had become manifest in the min»l (of PrauAiiati) 

ivfbfw ^ Indian thinkers of Bmfmmn 

aurpnamg w ifc^soimcta to %m tit flwt. ft 

might then be^^id quite truly that the ^‘yiilxla, sound, or 
Brahman or Vy; or *Bnh = word, was eteroal ab«Iutc 
self-luminous, self-evident, in fact all that the V^a is said 
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to be* Two umh words as Brahman and Atman wdnld by 
themselves convey that eternal truth for wliich the Vedanta- 
philosophy is fighting, atid in support of which there is but- 
one appeal, not to senBuous experience nor to inference, 
but to the Word itself, i,e, to Brahman, or the Veda. 

I know full well how entirely hypothetical, if not mystical, 
this may sound to many Sanskrit scholars, but I could not 
entirely BUj^press these thoughts, as they seem to me tlie 
only way in which wo can free our Vedanta philosophers 
from the charge of childishness, for imagining that they 
could estiiblinh the highest truths whicli are within the 
reach of the human ixnnd,on such authorities as the hymns, 
the Brahnumas and even some of the Upaniahads, as we 
poHBCBs tliem mm. 

Eeturning to the Vcdaifiia, however, such as wo know it 
froin tlie SfltruH, we must bo satisfied with the expressea 
view of Bildaraynvia that the evidence for what the \4di\nid 
teticheB is neither perception nor inference, but the Word 
(AS'abda)^ alone, such as we find it in our manuscripts, or 
rather in the oral trailition of the Veda. 

Wowk-piort aaa KaowXodg'o-purt of tli.« Vedte 

Of course a distinction has to bo made, and has been 
made l>y Badaray?i?fa botw'ecn the Knowledge-part, the 
(rafma-kaada, clueily the Upanishads, and the Karma- 
klltK3?a, the Woj'k-part, tlie hymns and Brahma^iaa Both 
arc calleii Veda or 8r\iti, revelation, and yet the work-part 
does not exist for the true philosopher, except in order to 
1)0 discartliHl as soon aa lie has umlerstood tlio knowledge- 
Bmnkm% is bold enougli to declare tlmt the whole 

isla is viHeleas to a man who lias obtained knowledge, or 
Muktk or rrrt*t!onL *Not all the Vedas together,' he says, 
^are iiiorit usidid to one wlm Inis obtained true knowledge 
tfian is a Hiiiidl tank of water in a courdry flooded with 
water/ A man wlio luis neglected the Vedas and disre- 
gardcil tiu.'. rules of thi,^ fr>ur Asramas, in fact, a man who 
Fins kmt ciiHie, may ho allowed to study the Vedanta 
m tlar fouulaiu of all true knowledge, and thus become 
liberated (111, 4, The hymns and BrilhmamiB refer in 
fact to ilic d'^hcnoiiicnal world, they presuppose the exist- 
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ence of a manifold creation, of an enjoyer of what is to be 
enjoyed, of good works and their fruit. But all this, as we 
shall see, is not real, but phenomenal; it belongs to the 
realm of Avidy^, Nescience, and vanishes as soon as true 
wisdom or Vidy4 has been obtained. It is to be observed 
in the world, such as it is, as a lower stage, but as essejitial 
in leading on to a higher stage. 


TTidyft and Avidyd. 


If then the highest truth contained in the Veda is the 
Tat Tvam^Asi, that is, Thou, the 6^ivfitman, art it (the 
ParamS,tman or Brahman), and if, as we are told, there is 
but one Brahman and nothing beside it, the VedS^nta philo- 
sopher is at once met by the question, How then are wo to 
account for the manifold Thou's, the many individuals, and 
the immense variety of the objective world ? If the Veda' 
is true, our view of the world cannot be true at the saru© 
time. ^It can therefore be due only to what is called 
Avidyi, Nescience, and it is the very object of the VedS^nta- 
philo^phy^to expel and annihilate this AvidyS, and replace 

Subject and Object. 


This AvidyS; is the next point that has to be discussed, 
^amkara, in the introduction to his commentary, has some 
important remarks on it \ ‘ As it is well known/ he says. 
Hnat obj^t and subject, which fall under the concepts of 
We and You (or as we should say, of the Ego and Non- 
are m their very essence opposed *to eacli other, like 
djmkness and light, and that the one can never therefore 
take the pl^e of the other, it follows further that their 
attnbi^ also can never be interchanged.’ This means 
toat ohj^t and subject mutually exclude each other, so 

same 

ot thought be conceived as subject, and vice vena. We can 
fonnstance never say or think: We are you, or You are 

subjective for objective 
quaJitoea Iherefore, he continues, ‘we may concludts 
that to transfer what is objective, that is what I perceived 


‘ Three Lectures on the Vodftnta, p. 6a. 
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as You ox Non-ego with its qualities, to what is subjective, 
thatj is what perceives as We, the Ego, which consists of 
thought, ojc vice versa to transfer what is subjective to 
what is objective, most be altogether wrong.’ A subject 
can, neivef oe anything but a subject, the object always 
reihains the object, ‘ Nevertheless,’ he adds, ‘ it is a habit 
in human nature (a necessity of thought,, as -we might call 
it), to say, combining what is true and what is false, “ I am 
this,” “ this is mine,” &c. This is a habit, caused by a false 
apprehension^ of subject and predicate, and by not distin- 
guishing one from the other, but transferring the essence 
and the (jiialities of the one upon the other.’ 

It is clear that £famkara here uses subject and olject net 
only in theiV simple logical sense, but that by .subject he 
means what is read and true, in fact the Self, while object 
moans Vith him what is unreal and phenomenal, such as the 
body with its organs,, and the whole visible world. In 
‘ I am,” the verb has a totally different character from what 
it has in ' thou art ’ .oir ‘ he is.' Such statements therefore 
as * I aSn tftrong,' or ‘ I am blind,’ arise from a false appre- 
hension which, though it is inseparable from human thought, 
such as it is, has slowly to be overcome and at last to be 
destroyed by the Vedfinta-philosophy. 

This distinction between subject and object in the sense 
of what is real and what is phenomenal is very important, 
and stamp the whole of the Vodilnta-philosophy with its 
own peculiar character. 

It follows in fact from this fundamental distinction that 
we should never predicate what is phenomenal or objective 
of what is real and subjective, or what is real and subjec- 
tive of what is phenomenal and objective; and it is in 
causing thij mistake that the chief power of AvidyA. or 
Nescience consists. I should oven go so far as to say that 
this warning might bo taken to heart by our own philo- 
sophers al.so, for many of our own fallacies arise from the 
satne AvidyA., and are duo in the end hj the attribution of 
phenomenal and objective qualities to the subjective i*«ali- 
ties which wo should recognise in the Divine only, and aa 
underlying the Human Self and the phenomenal world. 

It must not bo supposed, however, that the AvidyA or 
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Nescience which makes the world what we_ make it a-nd 
take it to be, is simply our own individual ignorance, 
being unacquainted with the truths of the Vedanta. 
should rather be looked upon as inborn in human natixre, 
or, from an Indian point of view, as the result of accumu- 
lated thoughts and deeds before the mountains were brou^hb 
forth. It has. truly been called a general cosmical ]Nes- 
d^ccy inevitable for a time, as darkness is with light. So 
far as in true reality we are Brahman, our Nescience mighb 
indeed be called the Nescience of Brahman, if for a time 
only; and if we remember that it can be annihilated, we 
can understand why it was said to be nought, for, accordixig^ 
to a general principle of the Vedanta, nothing that is 
can ever be annihilated, so that nothing that is liable "fco 
annihilation has a right to be called real. 

!Rie PlieiK^eiua BeaUty of tlte World. 

But it is veiy curious to find that though >Samfcara looks 
upon the whole objective world as the result of Nesciepce, 
he neverthele^ allows it. to be real for all practical purposes 
(VyavaMrixthain). Thus we read (II, i, 14), ‘The entire 
complex of phenomenal existence is considered as true so 
Icmg as the knowledge of Brahman and the Self of all has 
iM)t arisen, just as the phantoms of a dream are considerecd 
to be tuM until the sleeper wakes. . . ! Hence, as long as 
trae knowledge does not present itself, there is no reason 
why the ordinary course of secular and religious activity 
Should not go on undisturbed, and more particularly, why 
all the commands of the Veda, even of the work-part, 
rfiould not be obeyed. . 

But apart from this concession, the fundamental doctrine 
of Hamkap remains always the same. There is Brahman 
and nothing else; and to this Brahman as the subject, 
nofeing must be ascribed that is peculiar to the individual 
living soul {I, 3, 19). The individual, soul is, no. doubt. 
Brahman, for the simple reason that there is nothing but 
Brahman, but Brahman is not the individual soul, wliich in 
its pr^nt state is personal, that is conditioned, and pheno- 
n^naL Alt we may predicate of that Highest Brahman is 
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that it is ono, never changing, never in contact with any- 
thing, devoid of all form, eternally pure, intelligent and 
free. To ascriho anything phenomenal to that Brahman or 
Atman would be the same error as to ascribe blue colour to 
the colourless ether of the sky. 

Or«atiott or Causation. 

If with these ideas, taken as granted, we approach the 
problem of what we call the creation or the making of the 
world, it is clear that creation in our sense -cannot exist 
for the Ved^ntist. As long as creation is conceived as 
a making or fashioning of matter, it does not exist for 
BMarayana; only so far as it is a calling forth out of 
nothing does it approach the ideas of the Ved^ntist. Crea- 
tion with BMarflyaiia would bo nothing but the result of 
Nescience, and yet Brahman is again and again repre- 
sented as the cause of the world, and not only as the 
efficient, but as the material cause as well, so far as such 
foreign terms can be applied to the reasoning of the Ve- 
dtota. Here lies our great difficulty in rendering Hindu- 
philoBOphy intelligible. The terms used by them seem to 
be the same as those which we use ourselves, and yet they 
are not. It is easy to say that K&.ra«a is cause and Ki\rya 
effect, that the created wotld is the eifoct, and that Brah- 
man is the cause. But tlie VedS,htists have elaborated 
their own theory of cause and effect. According to them 
cause and effect are really the same thing looked at from 
two points of view, and the effect is always 8uppo.sed to 
be latent in the cause. Hence, if Bmhman is everything, 
and nothing exists besides Bralnnan, the suhstauco of the 
world can be nothing, but Brahman. Diyyadasa, a living 
Vedilutist, seems therefore to draw a, <juite legitimate in- 
ference when he says ^ that the universe with all its sins 
and miseries must have existed latent in Brahman, just 
m steam e.Kisted latent in water before it was heated, 
though it does not become evident as vapour till fire is 
liTOUght near to water. , 


‘ Lootures on the Vodant*, p. 34. 
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Catisd mnS. Sfifect. 

^ This qnastion of cause and effect and their mutual rela- 
tion has occupied most of the philosophical systems of 
India; and when we remember what' different views of 
cai^e and effect have been held by some of the most 
eminent philosophers of Europe, it is not surprising that 
the Hindus also should have arrived at very different 
r^lte. Ved&ntists stand up for KS^rya-Mra^^bheda, 
the non-differenee or substantial identity of cause and effect, 
and the S^mkhya philosophers agree with them up to a 
certain point. In the VedSnta, II, i, 14, we read in so 
many words, Tadananyatvam, that is, ‘ they, ’cause and 
eff^t, are not other, are hot different from each other/ 
On this, as a general principle, resfs their dogma of the 
OTtetantial identity of Brahman and the phenomenal world. 
Nor does ^fiikara support this principle by passages from 
&e Veda only, but he appeals likewise to observation. 

he continues, II, i, 15, ‘Only when a cause exists 
IS an effect observed to exist, not when it does not exist. 
The non-differenee of the two (cause and effect) is perceived, 
for instance, in an aggregate of threads, when we do not 
Wrceive the thing which we call cloth in addition to the 
wreads, but merely threads running lengthways, and cross- 
ways, In Ihe tlmeads again we perceive finer threads, and 
in th^ again still finer threads, and so on. On this ground 
we conclude that the very finest parts which we can per- 
mve are ultimately identical with their causes, viz. red, 
wMte, and black, these again with air, the air with ether^ 
sad, at last, the ether with Brahman which is without 
a second and the ultimate cause of the whole woriff Or 
agai% when we look at a tree and ask what it is, when we 
see through its leaves and fruits, its bark and wood, and 
^in what it is, the answer comes that it would be 
nc^luiig if it were not Brahman, that it lives through Brah- 
nian, toat it exists through Brahman, that it would not be 
at ^ but for Brahman. This is the real Pantheism of the 
Ve^ta : and strange as it may sound to us, it would not 
oe diilieuit to match it whether from our own philosophers 
or our poets. Even so recent a poet as Tennyson is reported 
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to have said, ' Perhaps this earth and all that is in it — 
storms, mountains, cataracts, the sun and the skies, are the 
Almighty: in fact, such is our petty nature, we cannot 
see Him, but we see His shadow, as it were, a distorted 
shadow/ Is not this pure VedS^nta? only that the Ve- 
dS^ntists hold that a cause, by its very nature, can never 
become the object of perception, while what Tennyson calls 
the distorted shadow would come very near to the Avidy^ 
of j^mkara. The Veda ha^ declared ' that what is posterior 
in time, i*e. the effect, has its being, previous to its actual 
beginning, in the nature of the cause/ And ;Samkara adds 
that, even. in cases where the continued existence of the 
cause (in the effect) is not perceived, as, for instance, in 
the case of seeds of the fig-tree from which spring sprouts 
and new trees, the term birth, as applied to the sprout, 
naeans only that the causal substance, viz. the seed, becomes 
\dsible by booming a sprout through the continued accre- 
tion of similar particles, while the term death means no 
more than that through the secession of these particles, the 
cause passes again beyond the sphere of visibility. 

This problem of cause and effect in connection with the 
problem of Brahman and the world was^ no doubt beset 
with diflicidties in the eyes of the VedAntists. If they 
turned to the Veda, particularly to the XJpanishads, there 
were ever so many passages declaring that Brahman is one 
and unchangeable, while in other passages the same Brah- 
man is called the Creator, and from him, and not, bb the 
SAmkhyas hold, from a second noh-intelligent power, called 
Prakriti, the creation, sustentation, and reabsorption of the 
world are said to proceed. If it be asked how two such 
opinions can be reconciled, iSamkara answers : ' Belonging 
to the Self, as it were, of the omniscient Lord, there are 
names and forms (NAmariipa)/ These correspond very 
closely to the Logoi of Greek philosophy, except that, 
instead of being the ideas of a Divine Mind, they are the 
figments of Nescience, not to be defined as either real 
(Brahman), or as different from it. They are the germs 
of the entire expanse of the phenomenal world, that is, 
of what inSrati and Smi’iti is called' illusion (MayA), power 
(iSakti), or nature (Prakriti). : Different, however, from all 
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lids is the Omniscient Lord, and in support of this a 
atanW of Vedic passages may be quoted, such as ‘He 
who is called Ether is the revealer of all forms and names ; 
that wherein these forms and names are contained, that is 
Bmhman * (A''Mnd.-Up, VIII, 14, 1); Let me evolve names 
and forms ’ (Khknd. Up. VI, 3, a) ; ‘ He, the wise one, having* 
definad all forms and having made their names, sits speak- 
ing/ ie. creating (Taitt. At, III, 12, 7) > 'He who makes 
the one seed manifold’ (;Svet Up. VI, iiz). The Loi-d as 
cimtor, as Lord or Isvara, depends upon the limiting 
ecmdilions of the UpMhis of name and form, and these, 
«v® in the Lord, represented as products of Nescience, 
not like the Logoi, creations of a Divine Wisdom. The 
Self, according to the Vedanta, is all the time free 
foom all auditions, free from names and forms, and for 
the truly informed enlightened man the whole phenomenal 
world Is mdly non-existent. 

To steer between all these rocks is no easy matter. 
Hraimwi, though called the material cause (Upadana) of 
world, IS himself immaterial, nay the world, of which 
m m Mie <mnse, is considered as unreal,' while at the same 
to^mu^^and effect are held to be identical in substance. 

threatened by all these breakers, 
to Samkhya philosopher zs far less imperilled. He starts 
® power different from Brahman, gener- 
^y, thragh very imperfectly, translated by Nature, as the 

* i^Sie world’ 

^ material cause. Otherwise Kanila 

takes much the same view of the releffr^ w "-apifa 

and ^eet as the Vedantist 'TKo V- “ A cause 

identity -of cause Jarya-kara« 4 bheda. the 

aa f« VedST AccoS ^ S4mkhya 

he poHsible withcmt the co^inuan/\?°f would 

differmt in appearance or pLnomeLuV 
subataatiailj. An effect o are the same 

or crmted, it is a new manifesf^^^^^^ newly produced 
de^yed, but rendered tvisibS Jkly.® kS 
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characteristic a dogma of the S4mkhya that this philo- 
sophy is often spoken of as the Sat-kkryavUda, the doctrine 
that every effect pre-exists, and is the efiect of something 
real, while the Asat-kiryavUda is peculiar to J^fi^ya and 
Vaiaeshika, and strongly supported by the Buddhists. 
Whether this doctrine of the identity of cause and effect waS 
first proclaimed by Kapila or by BMarfiyana, it is almost, 
impossible to settle. Professor Garbe^, who claims it for 
Kapila, may bo right in supposing that it would be a more 
natural theorem for a follower of the Sfi,mkhya than of 
the VedS,nta, but this could never be used as an argument 
that the Sclmlchya-philosophy is older in its entirety than 
the Vedfinta. fi'awkara himself certainly gives us the im- 
pression that with him the recognition of the identity 
of cause and efiV'ct came first, and afterwards its religious 
application, the identity of Brahman and the world. For 
he says (II, i, 30 ), ‘Thus the non-difference of the effect 
from the cause is to be conceived. And therefore, as the 
whole world is an efiect of Brahman, and non-ditforent 
from it, the promise is fulfilled.’ It is curious that Kapila 
seems, almost in so many words, to guard against what 
is known to us as Hume’s view of causality. For in Sfitra 
I, 4, I, he says, ‘ If it wore only priority, there would be no 
law or hold (Niyama) between cause and effect.’ 

Tho Sat-k^ryavflua, which might bo compared with 
Horbart’s 8eibderhaUunq dee Bealen, is often illustrated 
by tho very popular simile of tho rope which is mistaken 
for a snake, but which, even in its mistaken character, has 
the very real effect of frightening those who step on it. 
There is more in this often-quoted simile than at first 
sight appears. It is meant to show that as the rope is 
to tho snake, so Brahman is to the world. There is no 
idea of claiming for the rope a real change into a snake, 
and in the same way no real change can be claimed for 
Broliman, when perceived as the world. Brahman presents 
itself as the world, and apart from Brahman the world 
would be simply nothing. If, tliereforo, Brahman is called 
the material cause of the world, this is not meant in the 
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sense in which the clay is the material cause of a jar. 
Even the apparent and illusory existence of a material 
world requires a real substratum, which is Brahman, jtist 
as the appearance of the snake in the simile reqtiinjs the 
real substratum of a rope. If wo once see this clearly, we 
shall also see that Nescience may quite as well to eall<‘(I 
the material cause of the world as Brahman, the fact being 
that, strictly speaking, there is with the VedUntists no 
matter at allj in our sense of the word. 

And WAUng** 

There is, however, in the Vedanta, as well as in many 
other systems of philosojphy, a certain ambiguity as to 
what is meant by material and real. One would have 
thought that philosophers, who look upon everything as 
the result of AvidyS. or Nescience, would have donitsd 
all reality in the highest sense to everything excojit Brah- 
man. And so in a certain sense they do. But besides the 
concession to which we alluded touw, that for practical 
purposes (Vyavatorllrtham) things may to treated as real, 
whatever we may think of them in our heart of hearts, 
a concession, by-the-by, which even Berkeley and Kant 
would readito have allowed, there is anotlier imjiortant 
argument. It is clearly directed against Buddhwt pfiilo- 
sophers who, carrying the Vedknta principle to its extreme 
consequences, held that everything is empty and unreal, 
and that all we have and know are our perceptions only. 
This is called the BhnyavMa (doctrine of emptiness or 
vanity)- or Vidykmktra (knowledge only). Although some 
Vedintists have been credited witli holding the same 
opinion, and have actually been called Cryptobuddhists 
in consequence, Bamkara himself argues most strongly 
against this extreme idealism. He not only allows the 
reality of the objective world for practical purpMo* (Vya- 
■vah&i^ham), but he enters on a full argument waiiist 
the nihilism of the Buddhists. Thwe maintain thal per- 
ceptsm in dreams is of the same kind as all other percepwon, 
and that the admission of the existence of external thiap 
IS therefore unnecessary. No, ^ays -Samkara, there is a 
ditterence between perceiving viands and perceiving the 
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satisf^fcion arising from eating them. He holds, therefore, 
that in perceiving anything we not only perceive onr per- 
ceptions, but perceive something not ourselves, and not 
our perceptions. He also points out that there is this 
difference between dreaming and waking, that dreams on 
awaking are found to be unreal. Dreams at night are 
contradicted by full daylight, but. perceptions in full day- 
light are not contradicted by dreams. When the Bdddhist 
replies that, in spite of that, we never can be said to per- 
ceive anything but perceptions, the Ved&ntist answers that, 
though we perceive perceptions only, these perceptions are 
always^ perceived as perceptions of something. And if the 
'Buddhists answer that these perceptions are illusive only, 
that they are perceptions of things as if they were without 
us, the VcdUntist asks What is meant by that 'without us/ 
to wliich all things perceived by us are referred ? If our 
perceptions conform to anything without us, the existence 
of such perceived objects is ipso facto admitted. No one 
would say that perception and what is perceived are iden- 
tical ; they stand to each other in the relation of instrument 
and effect, just as when we speak of an impression, we 
admit something that impresses as well as something that 
ia impressed. 

This must suffice to show what the VedS/utists thought 
of the difference between the real and the phenomenal, and 
what was the meaning they attached to AvidyS. by which 
not only the individual Egos, but the whole phenomenal 
World exists or B(3ems to exist. Creation is not real in the 
highest sense in which Brahman is real, but it is real in so 
far as it is phenomenal, for nothing can be phenomenal 
except aa the phenomenon of something that is real. No 
wonder that, with all these ambiguities about .the pheno- 
irieiially real and the, really real, different schools even in 
Imlia should have differed in tlieir views about Avidy^t, 
aiHl that European scliolars also should have failed to form 
a clear idea of that creative Nescience of which we can 
ncit}u!r say that it is or that it is not. Avidy4, like all 
other woms, has had a liistory. In the ITpanishads it is' 
often used in the simple bcbbo of ignorance, and opposed 
to ?'idy4, knowledge. Both are in that sense simply sub- 
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jective. Thi|s we read, jSTMnd, Up. I, i, lo : * Both perform 
the sacrificial act, he who knows and he who does not 
know. But there m a difference between Vidy& (know- 
ledge) and Avidya (nescience). For what is perform.^ with 
Vidya, with faith, and with the Upanishad, that is more 
efficacious/ Or again, B^’ih. Ar. Up. IV, 3, 20: 'If he feels 
in a dream as if he were murdered, then, in his ignorance, 
he takes that to be real whatever he fears, when awake/ 
Here we see that it is ignorance alone which imparts a false 
character of reality to the visions of a dream. In the same 
Upanishad, IV, 4, 3, a man, when dying, is said to shake 
off his body and his AvidyA We are right therefore, 
I believe, if historically we trace the <^on©ept of Avidylb 
back to the subjective ignorance of the individual, just as 
we saw that the higher concept of the Self, though in the 
end identical with Brahman, arose from that of the indi- 
vidual personal Self, when as yet not free from the limits 
of the Ego. In some of the later Upanishads this Nesci- 
ence or Ignorance assumes a more independent character 
and even a new name, viz. M 4 yA It. is then no lohger the 
Nescience of the individual, but the result of that universal 
Nescience, which is the cause of what we should call the 
phenomenal world. - Thus we read in the /Svet.Up.IV, 10: 
‘Ejqkow Prakriti (nature) as M^yii (magic), and the great 
Lord as the MS,yiti (magician)/ Though this is not pure 
Vedfeta, it shovrs us, at all events, the way by which the 
ignorance of the individual became the cause of what we 
call objective reality, and led, at the same time, to the 
admission of an active and creative Lord, the personal 
Brahma or tsvara ; how A^ddy^ in .fact became a &kti or 
potmiiaj somehow or other related to Brahman itself. 

But before there arises this M^y 4 of objective nature, 
belonging as it were to Brahman himself, there was the 
M 4 ya of the internal or subjective world. This was 
originally the only Miy^, and, deceived by that Maya or 
AvidyS/, the Atman, or pure Self, was covered up (Upahita) 
or blinded, or conditioned by the so-called UpMhis, the 
conditions or impositions, if we may say so, in both senses. 
There is here again a certain ambiguity, the Upadhis being 
caused by primeval AvidyA and, from another point of 
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a.’ th^ spirit (unconscious); 

receive what is 'conveved^to it^^+?^ psi'ception, ready to 
to react on them bv Sll separate senses, and 

. say, perceives, feels, thinks a?d“^lk-“^' that which, as we 

acting senses tAdhvfl4-j.c.i^Tr- etferent or 

goj4, ,vii74“a>d“„t:£““ 

4 . the matenal organic body. ^ ’ 

^°J“®se is sometimes added 

ot tke 

AvISrit^f fr ff is ohiy through 

or Mf “oSS“ “r >■» SSlSan 

would be found in fhA^^^+ +v ^ wanted it 

(I being the dlguiSd Itmant f° ^7’ ‘I ^ Bot ’ 

treated Is 

t iTjiyZti 

ty as tne Manas itself, the senses and the whole 
We can understand how this starthng idealism or 

■ ^ Adhyavasayo btdaiiiA, Sa»tthya:.SAtras II !■, 
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moBism — for it is not nihilism, though our philosophy has no 
bette^ name for it — led to two distinct, yet closely united 
viewi^ 6i the world. All that we should call phenomenal, 
comprehending the phenomena of our inward as well as 
of our outward experience, was unreal ; but, as the pheno,- 
menal was considered impossible without the noumenal, 
that is^ without the real Brahman, it was in that sense real 
also, that is, it exists, and can only exist, with Brahman 
behind it. And this led to the admission by the strict 
Advaitists or Monists of two kinds of knowledge, well 
-inown' under the names of Apara, the’ lower, and ParS,, the 
higher knowdedge. 


Tl&e Hiirber e>2xd 3k»war Slnowledge. 

The higher knowledge consists in^ the distinction and 
thereby the freedom of the Self (Atman) from all its 
UpMlus, and this not for this life only, but for all eter^ 
nity. lids is the true Moksha or freedom which implies 
knowledge of the identity of the Atman with Brahman, 
and deliverance from birth and rebirth in the constant 
evolution (Saws&ra) of the world. The lower knowledge 
is likewise founded on the Veda, but chiefly on its work- 
portion (KarmakaTirfa), and teaches, not how Brahman is 
to be known, but how it or he is to be worshipped in its or 
his phenomenal state, that is, as a personal Lord and Crea- 
tor, or even under the name of any individual deity. This 
worship (UpSsan4) being enjoined in many parts of the 
Veda/is recognised as obligatory on all who have not yet 
reached the highest knowledge. These are even allowed 
the comfort that, in worshipping a personal god, they are 
really worshipping Brahman, the true Godhead, though in 
its phenomenal aspect only, and they are promised, as 
a reward of their worship,* happiness on earth and in 
heaven, nay by way of preparation, a slow advance (Kra- 
mamukti) towards complete Moksha or freedom. 

In this sense it has been truly said that &imkara did not 
attack or destroy idolatry, though with him it was always 
symbolism rather than idolatry. On this point which has 
given rise to much controversy among the Hindus them- 
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^Ives, some appealing to /Samkara's contempt of all ritual- 
ism and Karman, others to his defence of a worship of the 
popular gods, I may quote the words of a living VedgLntist. 
Divyadfe Datta, in his Lecture on Vedintism, p. 12 . ‘It 
is certain,' he says, ‘that ^amkara was opposed to the 
abuse of ritualism, and though he did not cut off all con- 
nection with idolatry, he tried to introduce the right spirit 
of idolatry. Idolatry in the sense of religious symbolism — 
and I believe the most orthodox Hindus would take no 
other view — cannot be open to objection. Symbolism there 
must be, whether in words or things. Verbal symbols 
appeal to the ear, and the symbols of things to the eye, and 
that is all the difference between them. Verbal symbolism 
is language. Who would object to the use of language in’ 
religion ? But if the one is allowed, why should not also 
the other 1 To my mind, idolatry, apart from its attendant 
corruptions, is a religious algebra. And if verbal symbols, 
without the spirit or in a corrupted spirit, are not objec- 
tionable, [but are they not?] so, and to the same extent, 
formal symbols, or stocks and stones also are unobjection- 
able, At one stage of its growth, idolatry is a necessity of 
our nature. The tender seed of a religious spirit requires 
to be carefully preserved in a soft coating of symbols, till 
it has acquired the strength to resist the nipping frost of 
worldliness and scepticism. . . . When the religious spirit is 
mature, symbols are either given up, or suffered to remain 
from their harmlessness. ... /Samkara did bow to idols, 
sometimes as symbols of the great Infinite, sometinjes as 
symbols of lower orders of beings in whom he believed. . . • 
These lower orders of divine beings, Brahm^, Vish'nu,Indra, 
Yama, &c., in whom he believed, are phenomenal, and subject 
to creation and dissolution as much as ourselves.' /Samkara 
himself expresses this opinion very clearly when (I, 3, 38) 
he says: ‘The gods (or deities) must be admitted to be 
corporeal, and though by their divine powers they can, at 
one and the same time, partake of oblations offered at 
xxumerous sacrifices, they are still, like ourselves, subject to 
birth and death.' 

If /Samkara did not claim full freedom or Moksha for 
himself, he did so, as he says, for the sake of others. ‘ If 
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1/ he says, ‘had not walked without remission in the path 
of wor^, others would not have followed my steps, 

O Lord r 

Zs Virtue Ssseutial to Molmlia? 

Another question which has been hotly contested both 
in India and in Europe is whether Moksha can be the result 
of knowledge only, or whether it requires a fulfilment of 
moral duties also Though, as far as I understand jSam- 
karUj knowledge alone can in the end lead to Moksha, 
virttie is certainly presupposed. It is the same question 
which meets us with regard to the Buddhist Nirv^^ia. 

This also was in the beginning the result and the reward 
of moral virtue, of the restraint of passions and of perfect 
tranquillity of soul, such as we find it described, for instance, 
in the Dhammapada ; but it soon assnmed a difierent char- 
^ter, as representing freedom from all bondage and 
illusion, amounting to a denial of all reality in the objec- 
tive, and likewise in the subjective world. There are a few 
ti^es left in the Upanishads, showing that virtue waB-con- 
sidered an essential preliminary of Moksha. In the Ka^Aa 
Upanishad II, i, which is generally quoted for that purpose, 
we read: ‘The good ^ is one thing, the pleasant another; 
these two having different object chain a man. It is 
well with him, if he clings to the good ; but he who chooses 
the pleasant, misses his end. The go^ and the pleasant 
approach a man ; the wise goes round about them and dis- 
tinguishes them. Yea, the wise prefers the good to the 
pieman t, but the fool choc^es thp pleasant through greed 
and avarice. But even in this passage we are not told 
th^ virtue or self-denial by itself could secure Moksha or 
perfect f reborn ; nay, if we only read a few lines further, 
see : * Wide apart and leading to different points are 
^ Iterance { Avidy^) and what is known ^ wisdom 

( 1 y?’)* -^^d NaAiketas is praised because' he desires ! 

knowledge, and is not tempted away feom it by pleasure. 
bMl less convincing are passages taien from the Bhagavad- 
gita, a work which was meant to present different views I 

tie Di’radSs Datta, Journal of 
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of Moksha. All of them, no donbt, thonglx they do not 
explicitly say so, presuppose high morality on the part of 
the candidate, so that Argfuna is made to say for lihnself : — 

, GS.nS-mi dharmam, na ho, me pravHUik, 

Gan^my adharmam, na /ca me luvrittiA, 

which has been somewhat freely translated : ' For what 
I would that I do not, hut what I hate that do 1/ 

That later treatises, such as the Pai?fedasi, should -lay 
great stress on the religious and moral side of Moksha is 
^uite compatible with what has been maintained before, 
that Moksha cannot be achieved by sacrifices or by moral 
conduct, but in the end by knowledge only. Hence a 
prayer such as, — 

‘ May such unchanging love as foolish, people feel for 
earthly pleasures never cease in my heart when I call upon 
Thee ! ' 

—may well be uttered by worshippers of BrahmS, or tsvara, 
but not by the true Mumukshu, w ho is yearning for Brah- 
man and true Moksha. 

Even the prayer from the Brihad-4ra-?tyaka (I, 3 , a 8 } — 

* Lead me from the unreal to the real i Lead me from 
darkness to light I Lead me from death to immortality 1 ’ 
— refers to the lower knowledge only, and has for its 
reward another world, that is, the heaven world, which 
will also pass away. 

It would not be difficult, no doubt, to produce passages 
which declare that a sinful man cannot obtain Mqksha, 
but that is very different from saying that Moksha can be 
obtained by mere abstaining from sin. Good works, even 
merely ceremonial works, if performed from pure motives 
and without any hope of rewards, form an excellent prepa- 
ration for reaching that highest knowledge which it is the 
final aim of the Vedanta to impart. And thus we read : 
‘BrMxma'Jzas seek to know Him by the study of the Veda, 
by sacrifices, by charitable gifts ’ (Brill, Up. IV, 4, as). 

But when the knowled^ of the highest Brahman has 
once been reached or is within reach, all wox’ks, whether 
good or bad, fall away. ‘ The fetter of the heart is broken, 
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all dou|3ta are solved, extinguislied are all Ms works, when 
He has been beheld who . is both high and low^ (Mmid. 
Up. II, ^5, 8).^ 

Hence, to imagine that true Moksha can be obtained by 
moral conduct alone is a mistake, while there are passages 
in the IJpanishads to show that some Vedantists taught 
that a man who had reached Brahman and the highest 
knowledge, was even in this life above the distinction of 
good and evil, that is, could do notMng that he considered 
good and nothing that he considered evil. Dangerous as 
this principle seems to be, that whosoever knows Brahman 
cannot sin,*it is hardly more dangerous, if properly under- 
stood, than the saying of St. John (Ep. I, v« 68), that who- 
soever is born of God, sinneth not. 


Tlie Brahmans. 

It sometimes seems as if ^amkara and B^darayana had 
^tually admitted not only two kinds of knowledge, but 
two Brahmans also, Sagutiam and Nirgu-T^am, with or 
without qualities, but this would again apj^Iy to a state of 
Nescience or Avidya only; and it is in this sense alone 
that Brahman also may be said to be affected by Avidya, 
nay to be produced by Avidya, not by the Avidylb of single 
Mdividuals, but by an Avidya inherent in sentient nature. 
The true Brahman, however, remains always Nirgumm or 
unqualified, whatever we may think about him ; and as, 
with regard to Brahman, to be conceived and to be is the 
^me thing, so likewise, so far as we are concerned, Brahman 
is conceived by us and becomes to us qualified, active, crea- 
tive and peraonal through the deception of the same uni- 
versal and inevitable AvidyA In the same way the creation 
of the world and of man is not the work of Brahman, but 
the result of Avidy^ and of man while under her sway. 
This ambigiiity runs through the whole of the Vedltnta, at 
least according to the interpretation of Samkara. 

It -will be seen how small a step it was from this view 
to another wrhieh looked upon Brahman itself as affected 
by Avidya, nay which changed this Avidy^ into a >S'akti 
or jx/tentm of Brahman, thus lowering him, not raising 
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him, to the character of an active creator. In full reality 
Brahman is as little afiFected by qualities as our true Self 
is by UpMhis (conditions), but the same Nescience which 
clouds us for a time, clouds i 2 yso facto Brahman also, Atman 
((riv^tman) and Brahman being substantially ^one. If the 
qualified Brahman makes us, we, the qualified Atman, make 
Brahman, as our maker. Only we must never forget that 
ail this is illusion, so that in truth we can predicate nothing 
of Brahman but Na, na, i. e. No, no ; he is not this, he is 
not that. He is, that is all we can say, and is more than 
everything else. In that sense Brahman may be called both 
Sat and Asat, being and not being, being in the highest 
sense, not being, as diSerent from all that the world cal^s 
being or, true. If in the later XJpanishads Brahman is called 
Safe-Aid-4nanda, ' being, perceiving, and blessed,’ then these 
three predicates are in reality but one, for he or it could 
not be without perceiving itself {esse est percipere), and he 
or it could not pefceive himself or itself except as inde- 
pendent, perfect, unaffected and untrammelled by anything 
else (Advitiya). Having no qualities, this highest Brahman 
cannot of course he known by predicates. It is subjective, 
and not liable to any objective attributes. If it knows, it 
can only know itself, like the sun that is not lighted, but 
lights itself. Our knowledge of Brahman also can only 
be consciousness of Brahman as our own subjective Atman 
or Self. 

It seems only a concession to the prejudices, or let us say, 
the convictions of the people of India, that an ecstatic per-^ 
ception of Brahman -was allowed as now and then possible 
in a state of trance, such as the Yogins practised in ancient, 
and even in modern times, though, strictly speaking, this 
perception also could only be a perception of the Atman as 
identical with Brahman. The fatal mistake which in- 
terpreters of the Vedanta-philosophy both in India and 
Europe have made is to represent this absorption or re- 
covery (Samradlianam, accompiisliment) as an ajrproach 
of the individual soul towards God. There can be no 
such approacli where there is identity, there can only be 
recovery or restitution, a return, a becoming of the soul 
of what it always has been, a revival of its true nature. 
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Even Yoga^ as we shall see, did not mean technically union, 
nor Yogin a man united with God, but Yoga is effort, 
towards Nirodha or suppression of j^itta (the activity of 
thought) (see Yoga-Siitras I, ^ 

We shall thus understand the distinction which the Ye- 
dS.ntists and other Indian philosophers also mal^ between 
the Erahman, ro ovTOis ov, and the Erahman as Isvara, the 
personal God, worshipped under different names, as creator, 
preserver, and dissolver of the universe. This Isvara exists, 
just as everything else exists, as phenomenally only, not as 
absolutely real. Most important acts are ascribed to him, 
and whatever he may appear to be, he is always Brahman. 
When personified by the power of Avidy^ or Nescience, 
he rules the world, though it is a phenomenal world, and 
determines, though he does not’ cause, rewards and punish- 
ments. These are produced directly by the acts themselves.. 
But it is He through whose grace deeds are followed by 
rewards, and man at last obtains true knowledge • and 
Mukti, though this Mukti involves by necessity the.^disap- 
pearance of Isvara as a merely phenomenal god. 

It must be clear to any one who has once mastered the 
framework of the true Ved&nta-philosophy, as I have here 
tried to explain it, that there is really but little^ room in 
it for psychology or kosmology, nay even for ethics. The 
soul and the world both bmong to the realm of things 
which are not real, and have little if anything to do with 
the true Vedanta in its highest and truest form. This 
consists in the complete surrender of all we are and know. 
It rests chiefly on the tremendous synthesis of subject and 
object, the identification of cause and effect, of the I and the 
It. This constitutes the unique character of the Ved^ta, 
unique as compared with every other philopphy of the 
world which has not been influenced by it, directly or in- 
directly. If we have once grasped that synthesis, we know 
the Ved^ta. All its other teaching flows naturally from 
this one fundamental, doctrine ; and though its carefully 
thought out and worked out details are full of interest, 
they contain no thoughts, so. entirely new at the time when 
they were uttered, as this identity of subject and object, or 
this complete ab^rption of the object by this subject. 
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FhUosopIiy' and Beligfion. 

, It is interesting to see how this very bold philosophy of* 
the VedS^nta was always not only tolerated, but encouraged 
and patronised by religion and by its recognised repre- 
sentatives. Nor did the Vedanta as a philosophy interfere 
with popular religion ; on the contrary, it accepted all 
that is taught about the gods in the hymns and in the 
Br^hmaTZ^as, and recommended a number of sacrificial and 
ceremonial acts as resting on the authority of these hymns 
and Br^hmatias. They were even considered as a neces- 
sary preliminary to higher knowledge. The creation of 
the world, though not the making of it, was accepted as an 
emanation from Brahman, to be followed in great periods 
by a taking back of it into Brahman. The individual 
souls also were supposed, at the end of each Kalpa, to Be 
drawn back into Brahman, but, unless entirely liberated, 
to break forth again and again at the beginning of every 
new Kdpa. 

Xarnmn. 

The individual souls, so far as they can claim any reality, 
date, we are told, from all eternity, and not from the day 
of their birth on earth. They are clothed in their XJpMhis’ 
(conditions) according to the merit or demerit which they 
have . acquired by thmr former, though long-forgotten, 
acts. Here we. perceive the principal moral element in the 
ancient Vedl.nta, so far as it is meant for practical life, 
and this doctrine of Karman or deed, to which we alluded 
before, has remained to the present day, and has leavened 
the whole of India, whether it was under the sway of 
Brlihmans or of Buddhists. The whole world, such as it 
is, is the result of acts ; the character and fate of each man 
are the result of his acts in this or in a former life, possibly 
also of the acts of others. This is with them the solution 
of what we venture to call the injustice of God. It is 
their TModicie. A man who sufiers and suffers, as we say, 
unjustly, seems to them but paying off a debt or laying up 
capital for another life. A man who enjoys health and 
wealth is made to feel that he is spending more than he 
has earned, and that he has therefore to make up his debt 
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by new efforts. It cannot be by a Divine caprice that one 
man is bom deaf or dumb or blind, another strong and 
healthy. It can be the result of former acts only, whether, 
in this life, the doer of them is aware of them or not. It 
is not even necessarily a punishment, it may be a reward 
in disguise. It might seem sometimes as if Avidjk too, 
which is answerable for the whole of this phenomenal 
world, had to be taken as the result of acts far back before 
the beginning of all things. But this is never clearly 
stated. On the contrary, this primeval Avidya is left 
unexplained, it is not to be accounted for, as little as 
Brahman can be accounted for. Like Brahman it has to 
be accepted as existent ; but it differs from Brahman in 
m far m it can be destroyed by Vidya, which is the eternal 
life-spring of Brahman. The merit which can be acquired 
by man even in this state of Avidy 4 is such that he may 
rise even to the status of a god, though for a time only, for 
at the end of a Kalpa even gods like Indra and the rest 
have to begin their career afresh. In fact it might be said 
with some truth that AvidyS, is the cause of everything, 
except^ of Brahman; but that the cause of that primeval 
Avidya is beyond our powers of conception. 

Bralimaii is lEhrexy^tiiii^. 

Th^ powers of conception are real indeed for all 
practical purposes, but in the highest sense they tog are 
phenomenal only. They too are but Nimarilpa, name and 
form ; and the reality that lies behind them, the Atman 
that receives them, is Brahman and nothing else. This 
might become clearer if we took Brahman for the Kantian 
Diuf/ an deh, remembering only that, according, to the 
Kantian philosophy, the Rupa, the forms of intuition and 
the categories of thought, though subjective, are accepted 
as trae, w’hile the Vedanta treats them also as the result 
01 isescience, though time for all practical purposes' in this 
phenomenal life. In this sense the Vedanta is more seep- 
tical or cntical than even Kant*s critical philosophy, though 
XI agree with each other again when we remember 

tliat Kant al^ denies the validity of these forms of per- 
ception and thought when applied to transcendent subjects. 
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According to Slant it is man who creates the worlds as far 
as its form (NS.raarhpa) is concerned; according to the 
VedS^nta this kind of creation is due to Avidya. And 
strange as it may sound to apply that name of AvidyS, to 
Kant’s Intuitions of sense and his categories of the under- 
standing, there is a common element in them, though 
hidden under different names. It would be natural to 
suppose that this Atman within had been taken as a part 
of Brahman, or as a modification of Brahman: but no. 
According to Samkara the world is, as I tried to show ^ on 
a former occasion, the whole of Brahman in all its integrity, 
and not a part only ; only, owing to Avidyll, wrongly 
conceived and individualised. Here we have in fact the 
Holenmerian theory of Plotiims and of Dr. Henry More, 
anticipated in India. If the Atman within seems limited 
like the Brahman when seen in the objective world, this is 
once more due to Avidy^. Brahman ought to be omni- 
present, omniscient, and omnipotent ; though we know but 
too well that in ourselves it is very far from all this. 

SthfLla- and StUcslima-mrlxa. 

These are the conditions or UpMhis which consist of 
Manas, mind, Indriyas, senses, PrS-n/as, vital spirits, and the 
jS'arira, body, as determihed by the outward world. This 
VedS»ntic arrangement of our organic structure and our 
mental organisation is curious, but it seems to have been 
more or less the common property of all Indian philoso- 
phers, and supplied by the common language of the people. 
What is peculiar in it is the admission of a central organ, 
receiving and arranging what has been conveyed to it by 
the separate organs of sense. We have no word corre- 
sponding to it, though vdth proper limitations we may 
continue to translate it by mem or mind. It would repre- 
sent perception as uniting and arranging the great mass 
of sensations, hut it includes besides Upalabdhi, perception, 
AdhyavasS.ya, determination also, so far as it depends on 
a previous interaction of percepts. Hence a man is said 
to see by the mind (Manas, vovs), but he may also be said 


^ Tiieosophy, p. 280, 
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the mind (ManaA). All this may seem 
P^icularly the question of the change 
OT mere sensations into percepts (Vorstdlungen), a subieht 
^ <^reMy elaborated by modem philosophers, and of per- 
eepts into concepts, unapproached and unexplained. &re 
toe philosophy of Herbart would supply what is wanted. 

admission of various mental 

exnWn ’if and tries to 

explain ail psychical phenomena whatever as the result of 

find^/filff? SE’P*’ Mukhya Pr^na, we 

and n-d^l ™ ^y^na, Samlna, 

and U(fena, naeaning onginally forth-, off-, through-, with-, 

afterwards defined differently and 

also^fs a ^ physiological data. ^This . 

a doctoe common to most systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, though It IS difiicult to see by what physiological 
ob^ions it could have been sugg^ Physiological 

StS" af distinction between the 

and the fine body, 

toe former the visible outward body; the latter invisible 
and Mukhya Prana, vital spirit, Manas, 

and Indnyas, organs of sense. This b^y is suuTOsXte 
remain afer death, while the outer body is dissolved into 
Its maten^ elements. The thin or subtle InSrSoS 

ri^Sttls accepted^^ mate- 

nai, and It is this Stkshma-sartra which is suDDosed to 

after death feom world to world, ba“f7CcS 

tt-<>‘aeah„r»an4 

The Tora States. 

Here ^aan we come across an original idea of Indian 

bdn?2&e ^L the four^ itates, the state of 

tong awake, the state of dreaming, the state of deep and 

SXlr f ^ the^state 

ot deatto In the first state the Atman is supposed to be 

^rceiving md ^ting by means .of the MaSL and tL 

ndriyas. In the second the Indriyas cease to act, but 
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tile Manas remains active, and the Atman, joined to the 
Manas, moves through the veins of the body and sees 
dreams made out of the remnants of former impressions 
(Vasansls). The third state arises from a complete separa- 
tion of Atman from Manas and Indriyas. While these are 
absort>ed in the vital spirit, which remains in full activity, 
the Atman in the heart is supposed to have for a time 
become one with Brahman, but to return unchanged at the 
time^of awakening. In the fourth or disembodied state 
the Atman with the Sukshma-sarira is supposed to escape 
from the heart through a vein in the head or through the 
hundred veins of the body, and then to take, according to 
merit and knowledge, different paths into the next life. 

Sscliatology. 

Such fancies seem strange in systems of philosophy like 
the Vedanta; and, with the full recognition of the limits 
of human knowledge, we can hardly understand’ how 
VedS.ritists accepted this account of the Shkshma-sarira, 
the circumstances attending the departure of the soul, in 
fact, a complete Eschatology, simply on the authority of 
the Veda. It is taken over from the Upanishads, and that 
may be the / excuse for it. VedS,ntists had once for all 
bound themselves to accept the Upanishads as revealed 
truth, and the usual result followed. But we should see 
clearly that, while much may be taken over from the Veda 
as due to Avidy4, we are here really moving in an Avidy4 
within that Avidya For practical purposes Avidy^ may 
often be called common sense, under its well-understood 
limitations, or the wisdom of ihe world. But these dreams 
about the details of a future life are a mere phantasmagoria. 
They cannot even be treated as Naisargrka, or inevitable^ 
They are simply Mithy^gr/4na, fanciful or false knowledge, 
if not that which is commonly illustrated by the son of 
a barren woman — that is, a self -contradictory statement— 
that kind at least which is unsupported by any evidence, 
such as the horn of a hare. This is really a weakness that 
runs through the whole of the Vedanta, and cannot be 
helped. After the supreme and superhuman authority of 
the Word or of the Veda had once been recognised, a great 
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portion of the sacred traditions of the Vedie age, incor- 
porated as they are in the hymns, the BrS>hIna 1 ^as, and the 
iJpanishads, had to be accepted with the rest, though ac- 
cepted as part of the Apart. Vidyt, the lower knowledge 
only. All the sacrificial rules, nay the very conception of 
a sacrifice, had no place in the Part Vidyt, or the highest 
knowledge, because they involved an actor and an enjoyer 
of the fruits of such acts, and the truly enlightened man 
cannot be either an actor or an enjoyer^. However, as 
a preparation, as a means of subduing the passions and 
purifying the mind by drawing it away from the low and 
vulgar interests of life, all such commandments, together 
with the promises of rewards vouchsafed to them, might 
perhaps have been tolerated. But when we come to a full 
description of the stations on the road by which the subtle 
body is supposed to travel from the veins- of this body to 
the very steps of the golden throne of the Lower Brahman, 
we wonder at the long sufifering of the true philosopher 
who has learnt that the true and highest knowledge of the 
VedS.nta removes in the twinkling of an eye (ApatataA) the 
veil that in this life seems to separate Atman from Brah- 
man. As these eschatological dreams have been included 
in the VedS,nta system, they bad to be mentioned here, 
though they are better studied in the pages of the Upani- 
shads. 

We are told there that, in the case of persons who have 
fulfilled their religious or sacrificial duties and have lived 
a good life, but have not yet reached the highest know- 
le<%e, the subtle . body in which the Atman is clothed 
migrates, carried along by the Ud&na through the Mtiir- 
dhanya NMf, the capital vein, follpwing either the path of 
the fathers (Pitriyi-na) or the path of the .gods (Devay4na). 
Ihe former is meant for good people, the latter for those 
who are good and have ^ready reached the lower, if not 
the highest knowledge. The former leads on to smoke, 
night, the waning moon, the waning year, the world of the 
fathers, the ether, and lastly the moon. In the moon the 
departed souls remain for a time enjoying the rewards of 
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their good deeds, in company with the Pitris, and then 
descend again, supported by the remnant of unrewarded 
merit due to their good works, to the ether, wind, smoke, 
cloud, rain, and plants. From' the plants springs seed 
which, when matured in the womb, begins a new life bn 
earth in such a station as the rest of his former deeds 
(Anusaya), Anlage, may warrant. As this is, as far as 
I know, the earliest allusion to metempsychosis or Seden- 
wa'/hdemng, it may be of interest to see in what sense 
/S^amkara in his commentary on Shtra III, 2 ,% took 
it ^ : — 

"It has been explained,’ he says, "that the souls of 
those who perform sacri£ces, &c., after having reached the 
moon, dwell there as long as their works last, and then 
redescend with a remainder of their good works. We now 
have to inquire into the mode of that descent. On this 
point the Veda makes the following statement: ""They 
return again the way they came to the. ether, from the 
ether to the air (wind). Then the sacrificer having become 
air bedomes smoke, having become smoke he becomes naist, 
having become mist he becomes a cloud, having become a 
doud he falls down as rain.” Here a doubt arises, wheth^ 
the descending souls pass over into a state of identity 
(S§,hh^ivyam) with ether, &c.;, or into a‘ state of similarity 
(Simyam) only. The P6rvapakshin (opponent) maintains 
that the state is one of identity, because this is directly 
stated by the text. Otherwise there would take place 
what is called, indication only (Laksharf^^, i.e. secondary 
application . of a word), and whenever the doubt lies be- 
tween a directly expressed and a merely indicated meaning, 
the former is to be preferred. Thus the following words 
also, "" Having become air he becomes smoke,” &c., are ap- 
propriate only if the soul be understood to identify itself 
with ihem. Hence it follows that the souls (of the de- 
parted) become really identical with ether. To this we 
(iSamkara) reply that they only pass into a state of simi- 
larity to ether, &c. When the body, consisting of water 
which the soul had assumed in the sphere of the moon for 

^ S.B.E., Yol. xxxvii, Thibaut’s translation. 
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the purpose of enjoyment, dissolves at the time when that 
enjoyment comes to an end, then it becomes subtle like 
ether, passes thereupon into the power of the air, and then 
gets mixed with smoke, &c. This is the meaning of the 
clauses, They return as they came to the ether, from the 
ether to the air,*' &c. HoW is this known to be the mean- 
ing 1 Because thus only is it possible. For it is not pos- 
sible that one thing should become another in the literal 
sense of the word. If, moreover, the souls became identified 
wl'li ether, they could no longer descend through the air. 
And as connection with the ether is, on account of its all- 
pervadingness, eternal, no other connection (of the souls) 
with it can here be meant, but their entering into a state 
of similarity to it. In cases where it is impossible to accept 
the literal meaning of the text, it is quite proper to assume 
the meaning which is merely indicated. For these reasons 
the souls* becoming ether, &c., has to be taken in the secon- 
dary sense of their passing into a state of similarity to ether, 
and so on.* 

We see from this that /Samkara believed in a similarity 
only, an outward and temporary similarity between the 
departed (in its Sukshma-sarira) and^ the ether, air, mist, 
cloud, and rain; and it is important to observe how, in 
doing so, he violently twisted the natural meaning of 
SabMvya, the word used in the Sfitras, rather than alter- 
ing a word of the Sfitra, and replacing SS^bh^^vyam by 
SS,myam. 

A similar difficulty arises again when it has to be deter- 
mined whether the departed, in his further descent, actually 
becomes a plant, such as rice, com, sesamxun, Beans, &c., or 
becomes merely connected with them. /Samkara decides 
strongly in favodr of the latter view, though here again 
the actual words of the Sfitra have certainly to ^6 twisted 
by him; nay, though jSamkara himself has to adniit that 
other people may really, on account of their bad deeds, sink 
so low as to become plants. He only denies this with re- 
ference to the departed who, on account of their pious 
works, have already reached the moon, and are after that 
redescending upon earth. 

Lastly, if it is said that the plant, when eaten, becomes 
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a piogenitor, this also, according to &imkara, caii only 
mean that it is joined with a progenitor. For the pro- 
genitor must exist long before he eats the rice or the 
beans, and is able to beget a child. Anyhow, the child 
when begotten is the soul that had ascended - to and 
descended from the moon, and is . born again according 
to his former works. 

I must confess that, though the Ved^ntists may be bound 
by iSamkara's interpretation, it seems to me as if the author 
of the Shtras himself had taken a different view, and had 
looked throughout on ether, air, mist, cloud, rain, plants as 
the habitat, though the temporary habitat only, of the de- 
parted in their subtle body \ 

Little is said in the XJpanishads of those who, owing to 
their evil deeds, do not even rise to the moon and descend 
again. But BIldarayaTia tries to make it clear that the 
Upanishads know of a third class of beings (III, i, la) 
who reap the fruits of their evil actions in Samyamana 
(abode of Yama) and then ascend to earth again. Theirs 
is the third place alluded to in the Ehknd. upanishad V, 
10,8. 

But while evil doers are thus punished in different hells, 
as mentioned in the Puranas, and while pious people are 
fully rewarded in the moon and then return again to the 
earth, those who have been pious and have also reached at 
least the lower knowledge of Brahman follow a different 
road. After leaving the body, they enter the flame, the 
day, the waxing moon, the waxing year (northern preces- 
sion), the year, the world of the Devas, the world, of VSiju, 
air, the sun, the moon, and then lightning; but^all these, 
we are told, are not abodes for the soul, but guides only 
who, when the departed has reached the lightning, hand 
him over to a person who is said to be not-a-man. This 
person conducts him to the world of Varuria, then to that 
of Indra, and lastly to that of Pragr^pati or the qualified 
BrahmA Here the souls are sup^sed to remain till they 
realise true knowledge or the Samyagdarsana, which does 
not mean universal, but thorough and complete knowledge. 


^ See Vishnu Bh. S, XLIII, 45* 
N 2 
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that knowledge which,* if obt^iined on earth, at once frees 
a man from all illusion. Finally the souls, when fully .re- 
leased, share in all the powers of Brahman except those of 
creating and ruling the imiverse. They are not supposed 
ev<&r to return to the world of SamsS^ra (IV, 4, 17). 

Ali this is hardly to be called philosophy, neither do the 
different descriptions of the road on which the souls of the 
pious are supposed to wander towards Brahm^., and* which 
naturally vary according to different schools, help us much 
towards a real insight into the Vedanta. But it would have 
been unfair to leave out what, ‘though childish, is a charac- 
teristic-feature of the VedSnta-phtlosophy, and must be 
Judged* from a purely historical point of view. 

Ptro®dom in tMs Zd£a. 

What is of importance to remember in these ancient 
fancies is that the enlightened man may become f roe or 
obtain Mukti even in this life {(?ivanirmkti ^). This is 
indeed the real object of the VedAnta-philosophy, to^ over- 
come all Nescience, to become once more what Atman 
always has been, namely Brahman, and then to wait till 
death removes the lastXJpMhis or fetters, which, though 
they fetter the mind no longer, remain like broken chains 
hanging heavy on the mortal body. The Atman, having 
recovered its Brahmahood, is even in this life so free from 
the body that it feels Uo longer any pain, and cannot do 
anything, whether good or bad- This has been always laid 
hold of as the most dangerous doctrine of VedSntism, and ho 
doubt it may be both misunderstood and misapplied. But 
in the beginning it meant no more than that the Atman, 
which is above the distinctions of subject and object, of past 
and present, of cause .and effect, is also by necessity above 
the distinction of good and evil. This never was intended 
as freedom in the sense of licence, but as freedom'xliat ca^i 
neither lapse into sinful acts nor claim any merit for good 
acts, being at rest and blessed in itself and in Brahman. 

It is hardly necessary to say or to prove that the Ved&ata- 
philosophy, even in its popular form, holds out no 
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conmgement to vict* from it. No oiie can even 

approacli it who hasjiiot previously passed tlirough a course 
oi discipline, whether as a student (Brahmafeirin) or as 
a householder (Gribastlia). In order to make this quite 
clear, it may be useful to add a few verses from one of the 
many popular works intended fo teach Vedanta to the 
masses. It is called the Mohamudgara, the Hammer of 
Folly, and is sR^ribed to iSamkara. Though not strictly 
philosophical, it may serve at least to show t^e state of 
mind in which the true VedSntist is meant to maintain 
himself. It was carefully edited with Bengali Hindi and 
English translations by Dmga Das Bay, and published at 
Daijeeling in 1888. 

* Fool I give up thy tliirst for wealth, banish all desires 
from thy heart. Let thy mind be satisfied with what is 
gained by thy Kaiman. 

Who is thy wife and who. is thy son? Curious' are the 
ways of this world “ Who ait thou? Whence didst thou 
come ? Ponder on this, O Brother.'" 

Do not be proud of wealth, of friends, or youth. Time 
takes all away in. a moment. Leaving all this which is 
full of illusion, leave qtdckly and enter into the place of 
Brahman. 

Life is tremulous like a water-drop on a lotus-leaf. The 
company of the good, though for a moment only, is the 
only boat for crossing this ocean of the world. 

As is birth so is death, and so is the dwelling in the 
mother's womb. Thus is manifest the misery of the world. 
How can there be satisfaction here for thee, O Man I 

Day and night, morning and evening, winter and spring 
come and go. lime is playing, Kfe is waning— yet the 
breath of hope never ceases. 

Thu bpdy is wrinkled, the hair grey, the mouth has 
become toothless, the stick in the hand shakes, yet man 
leaves not the anchor of hope. 

To live under a tree of the house of the gods, to sleep 
on the earth, to put on a goat-skin, to abandon all worldly 
enjoyment ; when does such surrender not make happy ? 

Do not trouble abgut enemy, friend, son, or relation, 
whether for war or peace. Preserve equanimity always, if 
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yon desire soon to reach the place of Vish^iii (¥ishm- 
pada). 

The eight great mountains, the seven oceans, BrahmS., 
Indra, the Snh and the Rndras, thon, I and the whole 
world are nothing • why then is there any sorrow 1 

In thee, in me, and in others there dwells Vish'^n alone, 
it is useless to be angry with me and impatient. See every 
self in Self, and give up all thought of difference. 

The child is given to play, the youth delights in a beauti- 
ful damsel, an old man is absorbed in cares — ^no one clings 
to the Highest Brahman. 

Consider wealth as useless, there is truly no particle of 
happiness in it.‘ The rich are afraid even of their son, this 
is the rule established everywhere. 

So long as a man can earn money, his family is kind to 
him. But when his body becomes infirm through old age, 
no man in the house asks after him. * 

Having given up lust, anger, avarice, and distraction, 
meditate on thyself, who thou art. Fools without a know- 
ledge of^elf are hidden in hell and boiled. 

In these sixteen verses the whole teaching of the disciples 
has been told. Those in whom this does not produce under- 
standing, who can do more for them ? ’ 

Wag^ of StiiAyiAg’ Fliilosopliar. 

This may not be exactly moral teaching as we under- 
stand it. But there are two ways of studying philosophy. 
We may study it in a critical or in a historical spirit. 
The critic would no doubt fasten at once on the superses- 
sion of morality in the Ved&nta as an unpardonable flaw. 
One of the corner-stones, without which the grandest 
pyramid of thought must necessarily collapse, would seem 
to be missing in it. The historian on*the other hand will 
be satisfied with simply measuring the pyramid or trying 
to scale it step by step, as far as his thoughts will carry 
him. He would thus understand the labour it has required 
in building up, and possibly discover some counteracting 
forces that rend^er the absence even of a corner-stone in- 
telligible, pardonable, and free from danger. It is surely 
astounding that such a i^stem as the VedMta should have 
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teen slowly elaborated by the indefatigable and intrepid 
thinkers of India thousands of years ago, a system that 
even now makes ns feel giddy, as in mounting the last 
steps of the swaying spire of an ancient Gothic cathedral 
None of our philosophers, not excepting Heraclitus, Plato, 
Kant, or Hegel, has ventured to erect such a spire, never 
frightened by storms or lightnings. Stone follows on stone 
in regular succession after once the first step has been 
made, after once it has been clearly seen that in the 
beginning there can have been but One, as there will be 
but One in the end, whether we call it Atman or Brahman. 
We may prefer to look upon the expansion of the world in 
names and forms as the work of Sophia or as the realised 
Logos, but we cannot but admire the boldness with which 
the Hindu metaphysician, impressed with the miseries and 
evanescence of this world, could bring himself to declare 
even the Logos to be but the result of Avidy^ or Nescience, 
so that in the destruction of that Avidya could be recog- 
nised the highest object, and the mmmum bonum (Puru- 
sh^rtha) of man. We need not praise or try to imitate 
a Colosseum, but if we have any heart for the builders of 
former days we cannot help feeling that it was a colossal 
and stupendous effort. And this is the feeling which 
I cannot resist in examining the ancient Vedanta, Other 
philosophers have denied the reality of: the world as per- 
ceived by us, but no one has ventured to deny at the same 
time the reality of what we call the -Ego, the senses and 
the mind, and their inherent forms. And yet after ^lifting 
the Self above body and soul, affcer^ uniting heaven and 
earth, God and man. Brahman and Atman, these ‘Ved&nta 
philosophers have destroyed nothing in the life of the. 
phenomenal beings who have to act and to fulfil their 
duties in this phenomenal world. On the contrary, they 
have shown that there can be nothing phenomenal without 
something that is real, and that* goodness and virtue, faith 
and works, are necessary as a preparation, nay as a sine 
qu4 non, for the attainment of that highest knowledge 
which brings the soul back to its source and to its home, 
and restores it to its feme nature, to its true Selfhood in 
Brahman. 
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And let ns think how keenly and deeply Indian thinkers 
mnst have felt the eternal riddles of this world before they 
could propose so desperate a solution as that of the Vedltnta; 
how desperate they must have thought the malady of 
mankind to be, before they could think of so radical a cure. 
A student of the history of philosophy must brace himself to 
follow those whom he wants to reach and to understand. He 
has to climb like a mountaineer, undismayed by avalanches 
and precipices. He must be able to breathe in the thinnest 
air, never discouraged even if snow and ice bar his access 
to the highest point ever reached by the boldest explorers. 
Even if he hais sometimes to descend again, disappointed, 
he has at all events strengthened his lungs and his muscles 
for further work. He has done his atfletic exercise, and 
he has seen, views such as are never seen in the valleys 
below. I am myself not a mountaineer, nor am I altogether 
a Ved^ntist; but if I can admire the bold climber's scaling 
•Mount Gauii-Samkar, I t3an also admire the bold thinkers 
toiling up to heights of the Vedanta where they seem lost 
to us in clouds and sky. Do we imagine that these ascents 
were undertaken from mere recklessness, from mere love of 
danger? It is easy for us to call those ancient explorers 
reckless adventurers, or dispose of them with the help of 
other names, such as mystic or pantheist, often but half 
understood by those who employ them. The Ved^ntists 
have often been called Atheists, but as the gods which they 
denied were only Devas, or what we call false gods, they 
might thus far have been forgiven. They have been called 
Pantheists, though their tJieos^ or their tkeoi^ were not the 
P&n, but the P4n was their theos. They have been called 
Nihilists, but they themselves have drawn a sharp line 
between the upholders of the ^unya-vMa^, the emptiness- 
doctrine, and their own teaching, which, on the contrary, 
insists throughout on the reality that underlies all phe- 
nomenal tilings,, namely Brahman, and inculcates the duties 
which even this world of seeming imposes on all who are 
not yet in possession of the highest truth. That this 

^ An imi>ortant distinction between Buddhists and Vedintists is that 
the former hold the world to have arisen from what is not, ihe latter 
ftx«n what is, the Sat or Brahman. 
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phenomenal world has no exclusive right to the name of 
mil is surely implied by its very name. Besides, whatever 
perishes can never have been real. If heaven and earth 
shall pass away; if we see our body, oar senses, and all 
that has been built up on them, decaying and . perishing 
every day before our very eyes ; if the very Ego, the Aham, 
is dissolved into the elements from. which it sprang, why 
should not the Vedantist also have held to his belief that 
Brahman alone is really real, and everything else a dream ; 
and that even the Nama-r^pas, the words and things, will 
vanish with each Kalpa 1 

To sum up, the Vedanta teaches that in the highest 
sense Creation is but Self-forgetfuhiess, and Eternal L^fe 
remembrance or Self-consciousness. And while to us such 
high abstractions may seem useless for the many, it is all 
the more surprising that, with the Hindus, the fundamental 
idesus of the VedSnta have pervaded the whole of their 
literature, have leavened the whole of their language, and 
form to tlxe present day the common property of the people 
at large. No doubt these ideas assume in the streets a 
different garment from what they wear among the learned 
in the Asr^mas or the forests of the country. Nay even 
among the. learned few stand up for the complete Advaita 
or Monism as represented by /Samkara. 

^ The danger with /Samkara’s YedS^ntism was that what 
to him was simply phenomenal, should be taken for purely 
fictitious. There is, however, as great a difference between 
the two as there is between AvidyS, and Mith343/?S,na. 
MS.ySr^ is the cause of a phenomenal, not of a fictitious, 
w;orld : and if /Samkara adopts the Vivarta (turning away) 
instead of the Pari?^ama (evolution) doctrine, there is always 
something on which the Vivarta or illusion is at work, and 
which cannot be deprived of its reality. 

There are schools of Ved&ntists who try to explain the 
Sfitras of Biidar4ya7ia in a far more human spirit. The 
best known is the school of R&mSnugfa, who lived in the 

^ In tile only passage wiie^e the Sutras speak of Miyi (HI, 2, 3), it 
need not mean more than a dream. 
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twelfth centnry A.D. ^ If we place /Samkara’s literary- 
activity about the eighth century the claim of priority 
and of prior authority would belong to ^^amkara. But we 
must never forget that in India more than anywhere else^ 
philosophy was not the property of individuals, but that, 
as in the period of the Upanishads, so in later times also, 
everybody was free to contribute his share. As we j&nd 
a number of teachers mentioned in the Upanishads, and as 
they give us long lists of names, pupil succeeding teacher 
through more than fifty spiritual generations, the com- 
mentators also quote ever so many authorities in support 
of the views which they either accept or reject. Hence we 
cannot accept /Samkara as the only infallible interpreter of 
the Vedanta-Sutras, but have to recognise in his commen- 
tary one only of the many traditional interpretations of 
the Sfitras which prevailed at different times in different 
parts of India, and in different schools. A most important 
passage in this respect is that in which iSamkara has to 
confess that others (apare tu vadinaA) differ from him, and 
some, as he adds, even of our own (asmadiy^ ifca ke/cit) \ 
This allows us a fresh insight into the philosophical life 
of India which is worth a great deal, particularly mj the 
difference of opinion refers to a fundamental doctrine, 
namely the absolute identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman. &-»ikara, as we saw, was xmcompromising on 
that point. With him and, as he thinks, with BMarayana 
also, no reality is allowed to the soul (Atman) as an indi- 
vidual (Giva), or to the world as presented to and by the 
senses. With him the soul’s reality is Brahman, and 
Brahman is one only. But others, he adds, allow reality to 
the individual souls also. Now this is the very -opinion 
on which another philosopher, Ram^nugra, has based his 
own interpretation of Badarayaiia’s Sutras, and has founded 
a large and influential sect. But it does not follow that 
this, whether heretical or orthodox opinion, was really first 
propounded by MmS^nugfa, for E^manug^a declares himself 
dependent on former teachem {Pfirvi.M>i*yaA), and appeals 

^ Wilson, Works, I, p. 35. 

® I-tsing, Introduction, p. xv, 788-820 a. n. ; Kunaarila, 750 a. n. 

3 XXXIY, p. XX, Thibaut. 
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particularly to a somewhat prolix Shtra-vritti by BodhS.- 
yana as his authority. Hamanupa^ himself quotes not only 
Bodhayana, but after him ITanka, Dramida (or Dravida), 
Guhadeva, Kapardin, BharuM. One of them, Dravida, is 
expressly said to have been anterior to ^aTukara, and so 
m^t Bodhayana have been, if he is meant by the Yritti- 
kara whom ^amkara himself criticises \ 

We ought, therefore, to look on Eamanupa as a perfect 
equal of /Samkara, so far as his right of interpreting Bada- 
rayam’s Shtras, according to his own opinion, is concerned. 
It is the same here as everywhere in Hindu philosophy. 
The individual philosopher is but the mouthpiece of tradi- 
tion, and that tradhion goes back further and further, the 
more v^e try to fix it chronologically. While /Samkara s 
system is Advaita, i. e. absolute Monism, that of Bamanug^a 
has been called Visishta- Advaita, the doctrine of unity 
with attributes or Monism with a difference. Of course 
with Bamanupa also Brahman is the highest reality, ornni- 
potent, omniscient, but this Brahman is at the same time 
full of compassion or love. This is a new and very im- 
portant feature in Eamanugfa’s Brahman, as compared with 
the icy ^self-sufficiency ascribed to Brahman by ^amkara. 
Even more important and more humanising is the recog- 
nition that souls as individuals possess reality, that Kit 
and AMt, what perceives and what does not perceive, 
soul and matter, form, as it were, the body of Brahman 
are in fact modes (Prakslra) of Brahman. Sometimes Ait 
is taken for the Supreme Spirit as a conscious cause, AJdt 
for the unconscious effect or matter ; but there is alwajrs 
Isvara as a third, the Lord ; and this, originally BrahmS., is 
later on identified without much ado with Vishnu, so that 
Eam§,nug'a’s sect is actually called /Sfri-Vaishnava. It 
assumed no doubt the greatest importance as a religious 
sect, as teaching people how to live rather than how^ to 
think. But to us its chief interest is its philosophical 
character, and more particularly its relation to the BMa- 
rS-yana-Sfitras and /Samkara’s explanation of them. 

Brahman, whether under the name of Isvara, Vishnu, or 

‘ S.B.E., XXXIV, p. xxi. ’ Deussen, The Vedanta-Philosophy, p. 31. 

* Colebrooke, Misc. Sssays, I, 439 n. 
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VaOTdeva, or BWavat, is with RamjLnugra as with Bam- 
kara both the efeient and the material cause of all that 
e^ts, and he is hkewise the lord and ruler of the world, 
-but here mythology comes in at once. From this Brah- 
to -R&manuga, spring Samkarshana, the 
Samkarshana Pradyumna, 
mmd (Manas), and from Pradyumna Aniruddhaor the Ego 
(Ahankara). Brahm4, masc., here called Vasudeva, is^nofc 

possesses ©/ana 

(knowledge), ^Sakti (energy), Bala (strength), AisvLya 
(rapreme power), Virya (vigour), and T^as (energy) aS 
Guiias or quditi^. Much more of the same kind may he 
found in Colebrookeh ^ 

The real philosophical character of Bamgnuoa’s VedlLnt- 

been placed in its true light by 
^fes^r Thi^ut, from whom we may soon expect a coim 
plete translation of ^^nugra's own commentary on tfap 
Vedante-Shtras, the iSribhashya. As, according to 
nu^a Brahman IS not Nirgum, without qualities, such 
quahties as inteUigence, power, and mercy are ascribed to 
him while with Samkaxa even intelligence was not a 
qmlitj of Brahman, but Brahman was intelligence, pure 
thought,, and pime being. Besides these qualities. Brah- 
man IS suppo^d to possess, as. constituent elements, the 
material world and the individual souls, and to act as the 
mw^ ruler (Antory^in) of them. Hence, neither the 

cease to‘ exist. 

that Ehmanufira admits is that they pass through 
different stages as Avyakta and Vyakta. A^ Vyakta. de- 
velop^, they are what we know them to be on earth"; as 
Avyakta they are enveloped (SamkoHta). Tlhis involution 
oakes place at the end of each Kalpa, when Brahman 
a^es ito caural state (Karawavastha), and when indi- 
vidual souls and individual things lose for a time their 
distmct ^d mdependent character. Then foUowA by the 
mere will of Brahma, the evolution, or the new creation of 
gro^ and visible matter, and an assumption by the indi- 
vidual souls of new material bodies, according to the merit 

' Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, I, p. 439. 
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or demerit of their former existence. The important point 
is that the individual souls, ^according to Rfi,m4nu^a, retain 
their individuality even when they have reached the bliss- 
ful abode of Brahman. The world is not considered by 
him as merely the result of Avidy^, but is real, while 
Brahman is to be looked upon and worshipped as a personal 
god, the creator and ruler of a real world. Tifus* tsvara, 
the I^rd; is not to be taken as a phenomenal god; and the 
difference between Brahman and tsvara vanishes, as much 
as the difference between a qualified and an unqualified Brah- 
man, between a higher and a lower knowledge. Here we 
perceive the influence exercised on philosophy by the com- 
mon sense or the common sentiment of the people. In 
other countries in which philosophy is, as it were, the 
private property of individual thinkers, that influence is 
far less perceptible. But extreme views like those pro- 
pounded by jSamkara were, as might be expected, too mu eh 
for the great mass of the people, who might be willing to 
accept the doctrines of the XJpanishads in their vagueness, 
but who would naturally shrink from the conclusions 
drawn from them with inexorable consistency by &imkara. 
If it is impossible to say, as jSamkara says, ‘ I am not," it is 
difficult at least to say, ^ I am not I," but ^ I am Brahman." 
It may be possible to say that Isvara or the Lord is Brah- 
man; but to ‘worship Isvara, and to be told at the same 
time that tsvara is but phenomenal, must be trying even 
to the most ardent of worshippers. If therefore Ram^nugra, 
while professing his faith in the Upanishads and his alle- 
giance to BMarS^yaTia, could give b^k to his followers not 
only their own souls, but also a personal god, no wonder 
that his success should have b§en so great as it was. 

In the absence of any definite historical materials it is 
quite impossible for us to say whether, in the historical 
development of the VedSnta-philosophy at the time of 
BMariyana and afterwards, it was the absolute Monism 
as repiresented by 5^amkara that took the lead, or whether 
the more temperate Monism, as we see it in RS-mSjiugfa"s 
commentary, exercised an earlier sway. There are eer- 
tainly some Sfitras which, as Dr. Thibaut has shown, lend 
themselves far more readily to BAmsinugfa’s than to 
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&mkara*s interpretation. The question as to the nature 
of individual souls seems decided by the author of the 
Shtras in favour of R^m^nu^^a rather than of ^Samkara. 
We read in SHtra II, 3, 43, ‘ The soul is a part of Brahman/ 
Here the soul is clearly declared to be a part of Brahman, 
and this is the view of Eam^nugra ; but iSamkara explains it 
by ‘ a part, as it were/ since Brahman, being not composed 
of parts, cannot have parts in the literal sense of the word. 

This seems Ja bold proceeding of £famkara’s ; and though 
he tries to justify it by very ingenious arguments, 
mxgo* naturally takes his stand on the very words of the 
Stltra. Similar cases have been pointed out by Dr. Thibaut ; 
and this very diversity of opinion confirms what I re- 
marked before, that the Vedanta philosophers of India, 
though they look both on TJpanishads and the Sfitras as 
their highest authorities, often present a body of doctrine 
independent of them ; colonies, as it were, of thought that 
had grown to be independent of the mother-country, but 
are anxious nevertheless to prove that their own doctrines 
can be reconciled with the old authorities. This w^ the 
position assumed by BMar^yam towards the TJpanishads, 
so much so that nearly the whole of the first book of his 
Sfitras had to be devoted to showing that his own views 
of Brahman were not in conflict with certain passages in 
the XJpanishads. Some of them may refer to the lower 
Brahman, some to the individual soul as one with Brah- 
man ; and it is on these points that, at a later time, Sdm- 
kara and E 4 mSjiugra would naturally have differed. What 
was important for BMar&yam to show was that no pas- 
sages from the TJpanishads could fairly be quoted in 
support of other philosophies, such as the S^mkhya, of 
which both /Samkara and EamUnugra would disapprove. 
In the same manner both jSamkara and R§.m^nug^a are 
anxious to show that they themselves are m perfect a.gree- 
ment with B^dari-ya-Jia. Both, however, approach the Sdtras 
as if they had some opinions of their own to defend and to 
bring into harmony with the Sfitras. We can only sup- 
pose that schools in different parts of India had been ginw- 
ing up fast in the hermitages of certain teachers and their 
pupils, and that all were anxious to show that they had 
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not deviated from such paramount and infallible autho- 
rities as the Shtra^ and the Upanishads. This was done 
by means of what is called Mim^ms^, or a critical discus- 
sion of passages which seemed to be ambiguous or had 
actually been twisted into an unnatural meaning by impor- 
tant teachers. 

Dr. Thibaut ^ therefore seems to me quite right when he 
says that both &mkgra and BAm^nuga pay often less 
regard to the literal sense of the words and to tradition 
than to their desire of forcing B^dar^ya'na to bear testi- 
mony to the truth of their own philosophical theories. 
This only confirms what I said before about the rich 
growth of philosophical thought in India, independent of 
Sfitras and Upanishads, though influenced by both. Even 
if we admit that B§;daraya'^^a wished to teach in his Sutras 
nothing but what he found in the Upanishads, it must not 
be forgotten that the Upanishads contain ever so many 
conflicting guesses at truth, freely uttered by thinkers 
who had no personal relations with each other, and had no 
idea of propounding a unifdhn system of religious philo- 
sophy. If these conflicting utterances of the upanishads 
had to be reduced to a system, we can hardly blame /Sam- 
kara for his taking refuge in the theory of a higher and 
a lower Brahman,' the former being the Brahman of philo- 
sophy, the other that of religion, and both, as he thought, 
to be found in different parts of the Veda. By doing that 
he avoided the necessity of arguing away a number of 
purely anthropomorphic features, incongruous, if applied to 
the highest Brahman, and dragging down even the Brah- 
man of the lower Vidyl, to a lower stage than philosophers 
would approve of. E4m4nuga’s Brahman is always one 
and the same, and, according to him, the . knowledge of 
Brahman is likewise but one ; but his Brahman is in conse- 
sequence hardly more than an exalted Isvara. He is^ able 
to perform the work of creation without any help from 
May^ or AvidyS.; and the souls of the departed, if only 
their life has been pure and holy, are able to approach this 
Brahm^, sitting on his throne, and to enjoy their rewards 


^ XXXIV, p. xevi 
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in a heavenly paradise. The higher conception of Brah- 
man excluded of course not only everything mythological, 
but everything like activity or workmanship, so^ that 
creation could only be conceived as caused by M§,y.% ^ or 
Avidy4 ; while the very idea of an approach of the souls 
of the departed to the throne of Bra,hman, or of their souls 
being merged in Brahman, was incompatible with the 
fun<£,mental tenet that the two were, and always repaain, 
one and the ^ame, never separated except by Nescience. 
The idea of an approach of the soul to Brahman, nay, even 
of the individual soul being a separate part of Brahman, to 
be again joined to Brahman after death, runs counter to the 
conception of Brahman, as explained by Bamkara, however 
prominent it may be in the Upanishads and in the system 
of Eam§.nu^a. It must be admitted therefore that in India, 
instead of one VedSnta-philosophy, we have really two, 
springing from the same root but extending its branches 
in two very different directions, that of Bamkara being kept 
for uTiflin^bing reasoners who, supported by an unwavering 
faith in Monism, do not shrink from any of ite consequences ; 
another, that of Mmanugra, trying hard to reconcile their 
Monism with the demands of the human heart that required, 
and always will require, a personal god, as the last chuse 
of aU that is, and an eternal soul that yearns for an 
approadi to or a reunion with that Being. 

I am weU aware that the view of the world, of God, and 
of the soul, as propounded by the Vedantists, whether in 
the Upanishads or in the Shtras and their commentaries, 
has often been declared strange and fanciful, and unworthy 
of the name of philosophy, at all events utterly unsuited 
to the West, whatever may have been its value in the 
East. I have nothing to say against this criticism, nor 
have I ever tried to make propaganda for Ved§.ntiam, 
least of all in England. But I maintain that it represents 
a phase of philosophic thought which no student of philo- 
sophy can afford to ignore, and which in no country can 
be studied to greater advantage than in Bidia. And I go 
even a step further. I quite admit that, as a popular philo- 

* Ved. Sutras II, 2 , a, sub fine : Avidyapratyupastlifipitan&marupam4- 
yavesavasena, * Through being possessed of the Maya of names and forms 
brought near by AvidjA/ 
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sophy, the Vedanta would have its dangers, that it would 
fail to call out and strengthen the manly qualities required 
for the practical side of life, and that it might raise the 
human mind to a height from which the most essential 
virtues of social and political life iiiight dwindle away into 
mere phantoms. At the same time I make no secret that 
all my life I have been very fond of the Vedinta. Nay, 
I can fully agree with Schopenhauer, and quite understand 
what he meant when he said, — ' In the whole world there 
is no study, e^icept that of the original (of the Upanishads), 
so beneficia,! and so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat 
(Persian translation of the Upanishads). It has been the 
solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death.* 

Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random, or 
to allow himself to go into ecstasies over so-called mystic 
and inarticulate thought. And I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed to say that I share his enthusiasm for the 
Vedanta, and feel indebted to it for much that has been 
helpful to me in my passage through life. After all it is 
not everybody who is called upon to take an active part in 
life, whether in defending or ruling a country, in amassing 
wealth, or in breaking stones ; and for fitting men to lead 
contemplative and quiet lives, I know no better preparation 
than the Vedanta. A man may be a Platonist, and yet a 
good citizen and an honest Christian, and I should say the 
same of a Vedantist. They may be called useless by the 
busy and toiling portion of humanity; but if it is true 
that ‘those also serve who only stand and wait,* then 
may we not hope that even the quiet in the land are not 
30 entirely useless as they appear to be ? 

And while some of the most important doctrines of the 
Fedlnta, when placed before us in the plain and direct 
language of the Vedflnta-Sutras, may often /seem very 
startling to us, it is curious to observe how, if clothed in 
softer lan^iage, they do not jar at aU on our ears, nay, are 
in full harniony with our own most intimate convictions. 
Thus, while the idea that our own self and the Divine 
»Self are identical iu nature might seem irreverent, if not 
blasphemous, one of our own favouiite hymns contains the 
prayer,--- 

13 


o 
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And tliat a liigher gift than gra( 

Should flesh and blood refine, 

God’s Presence and His very Sell, 

And Essence all-divine I 

This is pure Vedinta. We also speak without hesitation 
of our "body, as the temple of God, and of the voice of God 
within us ; nay, we repeat with St. Paul that we live, and 
move, and have our being in God, yet we shrink from 
adopting the plain and simple language of the XJpanishads 
that the Self of God and man is the same. 

Again, the unreality of the material world, though 
proved point by point by Berkeley, seems to many a pure 
fancy; and yet one of our most popular poets, the very 
type of manliness and strength, both mental and physical, 
speaks like a Ved&ntist of the shadows among which we 
move 

Eor more tliaix once when I*- 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself. 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 

And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs — ^the limbs 

Were strange, not mine— and yet no shade of doubt, 

But utter clearness, and thro’ ‘loss of Self 
The gain of such laige life as matched with ours 
Were Sun to spark — ^unshadowable in words, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 

It would he easy to add similar passages from Words- 
worth, Goethe, and others, to show that after all there is 
some of the Indian leaven left in us, however unwilling we 
may he to confess it. Indian thought will never quite 
square with English thoughts, and the English words which 
we have to adopt in rendering Indian ideas are never quite 
adequate. All we can do is to strive to approximate as 
near as possible, and not to allow these inevitable dif- 
ferences to prejudice us against what, though diflferently 
expressed, is often meant for the same. 

There is one more point that requires a few remarks. 


Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 
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M^pliors. 

It has often been said that the VedS^nta-philosophy deals 
too much in metaphors, and that most of them, though 
fascinating at first sight, leave ns in the end unsatisfied, 
because they can only -illustrate, but cannot prove. This 
is true, no doubt; but in philosophy illustration also by 
means of metaphors has its value, and I doubt whether 
they were ever meant for more than that. Thus, when the 
Vedanta has to explain how the Sat, the Eeal or Brahman, 
dwells within us, though we cannot distinguish it, the 
author of the ZAandogya Up. VI, 13, introduces a father 
telling his son to throw a lump of salt into water, and after 
some time to take it out again. Of course he cannot do it, 
but whenever he tastes the water it is salt; In the same 
way, the father says, the Sat, the Divine, is within us, 
though we cannot perceive it by itself. 

Another application of the same simile (Brihad. Ar. Up. 
II, 4, I a) seems intended to show that the Sat or Brahman, 
in permeating the whole elementary world, vanishes, so 
that there is no distinction left between the individual Self 
and the Highest Self 

Again, when we read ^ that the manifold beings are pro- 
duct from the Eternal as sparks spring from a burning 
fire, we should remember that tliis metaphor illustrates 
the idea that all created beings share in the substance 
of the Supreme Being, that for a time they seem to be 
independent, but that they vanish again without caus- 
ing any diminution in the Power from whence they 
sprang. 

The idea of a creating as a making of the world is most 
repugnant to the Vedantist, and he tries in every way to 
find another simile by which to illustrate the springing of 
the world from Brahman as seen in this world of Nescience. 
In order to avoid the necessity of admitting something 
extraneous, some kind of matter out of which the world 
was shaped, the Upanishads point to the spider spinning 
its web out of itself ; and, in order to show that things can 

‘ So« Iteussen, Gpanishads. p. 4i§, a diCferent explanation, 

> Brth. Ir. Up. II, I, 20. 
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spring into existence spontaneously, they use the simile of 
the hairs springing from a man’s head without any special 
wish of the man himself. - 

Now it may be quite true that none of these illustrations 
can be considered, nor were they intended as arguments in 
support of the XJpanishad-philosophy, but they are at all 
events very useful in reminding us by means of striking 
similes of .certain doctrines arrived at by the YedSnta 
philosophers in their search after truth. 



CHAPTER V. 


It would be interesting to trace at once the same or 
very similar tendencies to those of the Vedftnta in the 
development of other Indian philosophies, and particularly 
of the S4mkhya and Yoga, and to see what they have to 
say on the existence and the true nature of a Supreme 
Being, and the relation of human beings to that Divine 
Being, as shadowed forth in certain passages of the Veda, 
though differently interpreted by different schools of philo- 
sophy. But it seems better on the whole to adhere to the 
order adopted by the students of philosophy in India, and 
tr^t ef the other MimS.ms4, the Pdrva-Mim4ms&, that is 
the Former Mimams^, as it is called, in connection with 
the one we have examined. The Hindus admit a Pdrva^ 
MimUmsi and an Uttara-MimS*msa. They look upon the 
VedS,nta as the Uttara- or later Mim4ms4, and on that of 
Oaimini as the PArva-, or prior. These names, however, 
were not meant to imply, as Colebrooke ^ seems to have 
supposed, that the Pdrva-Mimfi,msi, was prior in time, 
though it is true that it is sometimes called Pr4M ^ pre- 
vious. It really meant no more than that the Plirva- 
Mim^ms&, having to do with the KarmakS,nda, the first 
or work-part of the Veda, comes first, and the Uttara- 
being concerned with the G^/T^nak^Wa, comes 
second, just as an orthodox Hindu at one time was 
required to be a G'Hhastha or householder first, and then 
only to retire into the forest and lead tlie contemplative 
life of a Vanaprastha or a Sa??my?ism. We shall see, how- 
ever, that this prior Mimamsa, if it can be called a philo- 
sophy at all, is very inferior in interest to the Vedfinta, 

^ Colebrooke, Hisc. Essays, vol. i, p. 239. Ritter, BUstory of Philosophy, 
voL iv, p. in. Morrison’s translation. 

® Sarvadarsana-samgraha, p. is2, 1, 3. 
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and could hardly be understood without the previous 
existence of such a system as that of B^darayatia. I should 
not like, however, to commit myself so far as to claim 
priority in time for the Vedanta.-. It has a decided priority 
in importance, and in its relation to the ff/T&na-portion of 
the Veda. We saw why the fact that BMarayana quotes 
Gaimini cannot be used for chronological purposes, for 
Gaimini returns the compliment and quotes BMarS^ya^yta 
How this is to be accounted for, I tried to explain before. 
It is clear that while BMar^ya^ia endeavoured to intro- 
duce order into the Upanishads, and to reduce their various 
guesses to something like a system, Gaimini undertook to 
do the same for the rest of the Veda,, the so-called Karma- 
kS,mZa or work-portion; that is, all that had regard to 
sacrifice, as described chiefly in the Brahma7^a^. Sacrifice 
was so much the daily life of the BrS^hmans that the 
recognised name for sacrifice was simply Karman, i.e. work. 
That work grew up in different parts of India, just as we 
saw philosophy springing up, full of variety, not free even 
from contradictions. Every day had its sacrifice, "and in 
some respects these regular sacrifices may be called the 
fii'st calendar of India. They depended on the seasons or 
regulated the seasons and marked the different divisions of 
the year. There were some rites that lasted the whole 
year or even several years. And as philosophy existed, 
ijidependent of the Upanishads, and through BMarS,ya^a 
attempted to make peace with the Upanishads, we must 
consider that sacrifices also existed for a long time without 
the Br^hmams, such as we possess them ; that they grew 
up without being restrained by generally binding authori- 
ties of any kind ; and that at a later time onlyj after the 
Brahmauas had been composed ' and had acquired some 
kind of authority, the neee^ity began to be felt of recon- 
ciling variant opinions and customs, as embodied in the 
Brahma^^as and elsewhere, giving general as well as special 
rules for the performance of every kind of ceremony. 
We can hardly imagine that there ever was a time in 
India when the so-called priests, settled in distant localities, 
did not know how to perform their own sacrificial duties, 
for who were the authors of them, if not the priests 1 But 
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when the Br^hmaTias once existed, a new problem had ip 
be solved: how to bring the Br^hma^ias into harmony 
with themselves and with existing family and local cus- 
toms, and also how to discover in them a meaning that 
should satisfy every new generation. This was achieved 
by means of what is called Mimkmsk, investigation, 
examination, consideration. There is little room for real 
philosophy in all this, but there are questions such as that 
of Dharma or duty, including sacrificial duties, vrhich offer 
an opportunity for discussing the origm of duty and the 
nature of its rewards ; while m accounting for seeming con- 
tradictions and in arriving at general principles concerning 
‘sacrificial acts, problems would naturally turn up which, 
though often in themselves valueless, are generally treated 
with considerable ingenuity. In this way the work of 
ffaimini secured for itself a place by the side of the works 
ascribed to BadarS^ya^a, Kapila and others, and was actu- 
ally raised to the rank of one of the six classical philo- 
sophies of India. It cannot therefore be passed over in 
a survey of Indian philosophy. 

While BUdar^ya-na begins Ms Sfitras with Athato Brah- 
ma^grwasa, ‘ Now therefore the desire of knowing Brahman,' 
G^aimini, apparently in imitation of it, begins with AthS,to 
Dharmagi^nasa, ‘Now therefore the desire of knowing 
Dharma or duty.' The two words ‘Now therefore' offer 
as usual a large scope to a number of interpreters, but they 
mean no more in the end than that now, after the Veda 
has been read, and because it has been read, there arises 
a desire for knowing the full meaning of either Dharma, 
duty, or of Brahman, the Absolute ; the former treated in 
the IJttara-, the latter in the Pfirva-MimimsA In fact, 
whatever native commentators may say to the contrary, 
this first Sfitra is not much more than a title, as if we 
were to ^y, Now begins the philosophy of duty, or the 
philosophy of (raimini. 

Dharma, here translated by duty, refers to acts of pre- 
scriptive observance, chiefly sacrifices. It is said to be 
a^ neuter, if used in the latter sense, a very natural distinc- 
tion, though there is little evidence to that effect in the 
Sfitras or in the literature known to us. 
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TMs Dharma or duty is enjoined in the BrSiiinaTias, and 
these together with the Mantras are held to constitute the 
whole of the Veda, so that whatever is not Mantra is 
Br^hmana, whatever is not BrahmaTia is Mantra. The 
Br^hma^as are said to consist of Vidhis, injunctions, and 
Arthavadas, glosses. The injunctions are meant* either to 
make us do a thing that had not been done before, or to 
make us know a thing that had not been known before \ 
Subsequently the Vidhis^ are divided into Utpatti- vidhis, 
original or general injunctions, such as Agnihotram gfuhoti, 
he performs the Agnihotra, and Viniyoga-vidhi, showing 
the manner in which a sacrifice is to be performed. The 
latter comprises injunctions as to the details, such as 
Dadhna ^hoti, he performs the sacrifice with sour milk, &c. 
Then follow the Prayoga- vidhis which settle the exact 
order of sacrificial performances, and there is lastly a class 
of injunctions which determine who is fit to perform a 
sacrificial act. They are called Adhik§.ra- vidhis. 

The hymns or formulas which are to be used at a sacrifice, 
though they are held to possess also a transcendental or 
mysterious effect, the Apfirva, are conceived, by <?aimini as 
mainly intended to remind the sacrificer of the s^ods who 
are to receive his sacrificial gif ts. 

He likewise lays stress on what he calls NS,madheya or 
the technical name of each sacrifice, such as Agnihotra, 
DaraapuTTiamasa, Udbhid, &c. These names are found in 
the BrihmaTias, and they are considered impoitant, as no 
doubt they are, in defining the nature of a sacrifice. The 
Nishedhas or prohibitions require no explanation. They 
simply state what ought not to be done at a sacrifice. . 

Lastly, the ArthavMas are passages in the BrMimawas 
wMdi explain cei^tain thin^ ; they vary in character, being 
either glosses, comments, or explanatory statements. 

Conteats of tlio ParvB*Miznams&. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than give the principal con- 
tents of Craimini’s Sutras, as detailed by MMhava in his 

^ Sigvedabiiasliya, vol. i, p. 5. 

^ Thibant, Arthasaw^ralia, p. viii. 
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NyS.ya-m§l^-vistara The consists of twelve 

books. In the first book is discussed the anthoritative- 
nem of those collections of words which are severally 
meant by the terms injunction (Vidhi), explanatory passage 
(ArthavMa), hymn (Mantra), tradition (Bmriti), and name 
(Namadheya). In the second we find certain subsidiary 
discussions, as e. g. on Apfirva, relative to the difference of 
various rites, refutation of erroneously alleged proofs, and 
difierence of performance, as in obligatory and voluntary 
offerings. In the third are considered revelation (/SVuti), 

* sign ' or sense of a passage (Lihga), ' context * (Vakya), &c., 
and their respective weight, when in apparent opposition to 
one another; then the ceremonies called Pratipathi-Kar- 
mi^i, things mentioned by the way, An^rabhyadhita, things 
accessory to several main objects, as Prayag^as, &c., and the 
duties of the sacrificer. In the fourth the chief subject is 
the influence of the principal and suhordinate rites on other 
rites, the fruit produced by the (?uliu when made of the 
Butea frondosa. See., and the dice-playing, &e., wliich forms 
part of the B%asfiya-sacrifice. In the fiifth the subjects 
are the relative order of different passages of the ^Srati, &c., 
the order of different parts of a sacrifice, as the seventeei^ 
animals at the Va^rapeya; the multiplication and non-multi- 
plication of rites, and the respective force of the words of 
the >Sruti, the order of mention, &c., as determining the 
order of performance. In the sixth we read of the persons 
qualified to offer sacrifices, their obligations, the substitutes 
for prescribed materials, supplies for lost or injuiud offer- 
ings, expiatory rites, the Sattra-offerings, things proper to 
be given, and the different sacrificial fines. In the seventh 
is treated the mode of transference of the ceremonies of one 
sacrifice to another by direct > command in the Vaidic text, 
others as inferred by ^ name’ or ‘ sign.’ In the eighth, 
transference by virtue of the clearly expressed or obscurely 
expressed ' sign ’ or by the- predominant ‘ sign,’ and eases 
also where no transference takes place. In the ninth, the 
discussion begins with the adaptation cOha) of hymns, 

^ See Cowell and Cough in their translation of the Sarvadarsana- 
saj*igrah% p. 178. 
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when quoted in a new connection, the adaptation of S^mans 
and Mantras, and collateral questions connected therewith. 
In the tenth the occasions are discussed where the non- 
performance of the primary rito involves the ‘preclusion’ 
and non-performance of the dependent rites, and occasions 
when rites are precluded, because other rites produce their 
special results, also Graha-offerings, certain S^mans, and 
various other things, as well as diherent kinds of negation. 
In the eleventh we find the incidental mention and subse- 
quently the fuller discussion of Tantra, where several acts 
are combined into one, and Avapa, or the performing an 
act more than once. In the twelfth there is the discussion 
on Prasanga, when the rite is performed with one chief 
purpose, but with an incidental fuii^her reference, on 
Tantra, cumulation of concurrent rites (Samu/cMaya), and 
option. 

It is easy to see from this table of contents that neither 
Plato nor Kant would have felt much the wiser for them. 
But we must take philosophies as they are given us ; and 
we should spoil the picture of the philosophical life of 
India, if we left out of consideration their speculations 
about sacrifice as contained in the Purva-Mimaw^. There 
are passages, however, which appeal to philosophers, such 
as, for instance, the chapter on the Pramfmas or the authori- 
tative sources of knowledge, on the relation between word 
and thought, and similar subjects. It is true that most of 
these questions are treated in the other philosophies also, 
but they have a peculiar interest as treated by the ritualistic 
Pfirva-Mimamsa. 


Pram&Tzas of 

Thus if we turn our attention first to the Pramiwas, the 
measures of knowledge, or the authorities to wMch we can 
appeal as the legitimate means of knowledge, as explained 
by the PtirvarMimawsi\, we saw before that the VedanSSts 
did not pay much attention to them, though they were 
acquainted with the three fundamental PramaTias — sense- 
perception, inference, and revelation. The Pfirva-MimAms^ 
on the contrary, devoted considerable attention to this 
subject, and admitted five, (i) Sense-perception, Pratyaksha, 
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when the organs are actually in contiguity with an object ; 
(2) Inference (AnumS^na), i. e. the apprehension of an unseen 
member of a known association (Vyapti) by the perception 
of another seen member ; (3) Comparison (Upamana), Imow- 
ledge arising from resemflance; (4) Presumption ^Arth^- 
patti), such knowledge as can be derived of a thing not 
itself perceived^ but implied by another ; (5) ^Sabda, verbal 
information derived from authoritative sources. One sect 
of Mimi,msakas, those who follow KumarilaBhaj^a, admitted 
besides, (6) Abh§,va, not-being, which seems but a subdivision 
of inference, as if we infer dryness of the soil from the not- 
being or absence of clouds and rain. 

All these sources of information are carefully examined, 
but it is curious that Mim^nisakas should admit this large 
array of sources of valid cognition, considering that for 
their own purposes, for establishing the nature of Dharma 
or duty, they practically admit but one, namely scripture 
or iSabda. Duty, they hold, cannot rest on human authority, 
because the ‘ought’ which underlies all duty, can only be 
supplied by an authority that is more than human or more 
than fallible, and such an authority is nowhere to be found 
except in the Yeda. This leaves, of course, the task 
of proving the superhuman origin of the Veda on the 
shoulders of ©aimini; and we shall see hereafter how he - 
performs it. 

SAtra^style. 

Before, however, we enter on a consideration of any of 
the problems treat^ in the Phrva-MimS.ms&, a few remarks 
have to be made on a peculiarity in the structure of the 
Shtras. In order to discuss a subject fully, and to arrive 
in the end at a definite opinion, the authors of the Sfitras 
are encouraged to begin with stating first every possible 
objection that can reasonably be urged against what is their 
own opinion* As long as the objections are not perfectly 
absurd, they have a right to be stated, and this is called 
the Pfirvapaksha, the first part. Then follow answers to 
all these objections, and tins is called the Uttarapaksha, 
the latter part ; and then only are we led on to the final 
conclusion, the SiddhSnta. This system is exhaustive and 
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has many advantages, but it has also the disadvantage, as 
far as the reader is concerned,* that, without a commentary, 
he often feels doubtful where the cons end and the pros 
begin. The commentators themselves differ sometimes on 
that point. Sometimes again, instead of three, a case or 
Adhikara^ia is stated in five members, namely : — 

I. The subject to* be explained (Vishaya). 

The doubt (Sa?)isaya). 

3. The first side or prima facie view (Purvapaksha). 

4. The demonstrated conclusion (Siddhanta) ; and 

5. The connection (Samgati). 

This is illustrated in the commentary on the fijst and 
second Sutras of the MimanisS, which declares that a desire 
to know duty is to be entertained, and then defines duty 
(Dharma) as that which is to be recognised by an insti- 
gatory passage, that is by a passage from the Veda. Here 
the question to be discussed (Vishaya) is, whether the study 
of Duty in Gaimini’s Mimanis 4 is really necessary to be 
undertaken. The Pfirvapaksha says of course, No, for 
when it is said that the Veda should be learnt (Vedo 
*dhyetavyaA), that clearly means either that it should be 
understood, like any other book which we read, or that it 
should be learnt by heart without any attempt, as yet, on 
the part of the pupil to understand it, simply as a work 
good in itself, which has its reward in heaven. This is 
a very common view among the ancient Brahmans ; for, as 
they had no written books, they had a very perfect system 
for imprinting texts on the memory of young persons, by 
making them learn every day a certain number of verses 
or lines by heart, without any attempt, at first, of making 
them understand what they learnt; and afterwards only 
supplying the key to the meaning. This acquisition of the 
mere sound of the Veda was considered highly meritorious ; 
nay, some held that the Veda was more efficae'oU'?, if not 
uuderstocxl than if understood. This was in fact their 
printing or rather their writing, and without it their 
mnemonic literature would have been simply impossible. 

* Sarvadarsana-samgralia, p- 123 ; translation by Cowell and Cough, 
p. 180; Siiidhltnta Dtpika, 1898, p. 194. 
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As we warn onr compositors against trying to understand 
what they are printing, Indian pupils were cautioned against 
the same danger ; and they succeeded in learning the longest 
texts by heart, without even attempting at first to fathom 
their meaning. To us sucl\ a system seems almost in-, 
credible, but no other system was possible in ancient times, 
and there is no excuse for being incredulous, for it may still 
be witnessed in India to the present day. 

Only after the text had thus been imprinted on the 
memory, there came the necessity of interpretation or 
understanding. And here the more enlightened of the 
Indian theologians argue that the Yedic command ‘Vedo 
*dhyetavyaA/ ‘ the yeda is to be gone over, that is, is to be* 
acquired, to be learnt by heart,' implies that it is also to 
be understood, and that this intelligible piirpose is prefer- 
able to the purely mechanical one, though miraculous 
rewards may be held out for that. 

But if so, it is asked, what can be the use of the 
The pupil learns the Veda by heart, and 
learns to understand it in the house of his teacher. After 
that he bathes, marries and sets up his own house, so that 
it is argued there would actually be no time for any inter- 
vening study of the Mim&msa. Therefore the imaginary 
opponent, the Pfirvapakshin, objects that the study of the 
MimEmsS, is not necessary at ail, considering that it rests 
on no definite sacred command. But here the Siddh^ntin 
steps forward and says that the Smriti passage enjoining 
a pupil's bathing (graduating) on returning to his house is 
not violated by an intervening study of the 
because it is not said that, after having finished Ms 
apprenticeship, he should immediately bathe ; and because, 
though his learning of the text of the Veda is useful in 
every respect, a more minute study of the sacrificial pre- 
cepts of the Veda, such as is given in the Mimams^, cannot 
be considered superfiuous, as a means towards the highest 
object of the study of the Veda, viz. the proper performance 
of its commands. 

These considerations in support of the SiddhS^nta or final 
conclusion would probably fall under the name of Samgati, 
connection, though I must confess that its meaning is not 
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quite clear to me. There are besides several points in the 
course of this discussion, such as, for instance, the so-called 
four KriyS^phalas, on which more information is much to 
be desired. 

Has the Veda a EuperliumaB. Oristin? 

This discussion leads on to another and more important 
one, whether the Veda has supreme authority, whether it 
is the work of man, or of some inspired person, or whether 
it is what we should call revealed. If it were the work 
of a person, then, like any other work, it could not establish 
a duty, nor could it promise any rewards as a motive for 
the performance of any duty; least of all, a reward in 
heaven, such as the Veda promises again and again to 
those who perform Vedie sacrifices. It follows therefore 
either that the Veda has no binding authority at all, or that 
it cannot be the work of a personal or human author. This 
is ^ dilemma arising from convictions firmly planted in the 
minds of the ancient theologians of India, and it is interest- 
ing to see how they try to escape from all the difficulties 
arising out of their postulate that the Veda must be the 
work of a superhuman or divine author. The subject is 
interesting even though the arguments may not be con- 
vincing to us. It is clear that even to start such a claim 
for any book as being revealed requires a considerable 
advance in religious and philosophical thought, and I doubt 
whether such a problem could have arisen in the ancient 
literature of any country besides India. The Jews, no 
doubt, had their sacred books, but th^ books, though 
^red, were not represented as having been the work of 
Jehovah. They were acknowledged to have been com- 
posed, if not written down, by historical persons, even if, 
as in the ease of Moses, they actually irelated the death 
of their reputed author. The MimS.ms& philosopher would 
probably have argued that as no writer could relate his 
own death, therefore Deuteronomy must be considered the’ 
work of a superhuman writer ; and some of our modem 
theologians have not been very far from taking the same 
view. ;To the Brahmans, any part of the Veda, even if it 
bore a human or historical name, was superhuman, eternal 
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and infallible, mneb as the Gospels are in the eyes of 
certain Christian theologians, even thongh they maintain 
at the same time that they are historical documents written 
down by illiterate people, or by apostles such as St. Mark 
or St. John. Let us see therefore how the Mima'3?is4 deals 
with this problem of the Apaurusheyatva, i.e. the non- 
human origin of the Yedas. Inspiration in the ordinary 
sense of the word would not have satisfied these Indian 
orthodox philosophers, for, as they trtily remark, this would 
not exclude the possibility of error, because, however true 
the message might be, when given, the human recipient 
would always be a possible source of error, as being liable 
to misapprehend and misinterpret such a message. Even 
the senses, as they point out, can deceive us, so that we 
mistake mother-of-pearl for silver ; how much more easily 
then may we misapprehend the meaning of revealed 
words I 

However, the first thing is to see how the Brahmans, and 
particularly the Mimfi-wisakas, tried to maintain a super- 
human authomhip in favour of the Veda. 

I quote from MMhava’s introduction to his commentary 
on the Rig-vedab He is a great authority in matters 
connected with the Pfirva-Mim^mslb, having written the 
Ny^ya-mMil-vistara, a very comprehensive treatise on the 
subject. In his introduction he establishes first the authority 
of the Mantras and of the Br^manas, both Vidhis (rules) 
and Arthav^das (glosses), by showing that they were per- 
fectly intelligible, which h^ been denied. He then pro- 
ceeds to establish the Apaurusheyatva, the non-human 
authorship of the Veda, in accordance, as he says, with 
Gaimini’s Sfitras. 

‘ Some people,’ he says, and he means of course the Pfirva- 
pakshins, the recognised objectors, Vuphold approximation 
towards the Vedas,’ that is to say, they hold that as the 
Raghuvamsa of Kalid^a and other poems are recent, so 
also are the Vedas.. The Vedas, they continue* are not 
without a beginning or eternal, and hence we find men 
quoted in them as the authors of the Vedas. As in the 

* See my Second Edition, vol i, p. lo. 
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ease of VySsa’s Mahabhi\ra.ta and Valmtki’s E4m^ya«a, 
■Vy£\sa, ValmJki, &c., are known to be their human authors, 
thus in the case of the K^t/iaka, Kauthuma, Taittiriya, 
and other sections of the Veda, Kai/%a, &e., are given us as 
the names of tlie authors of these branches of the Veda; 
and hence it follows that the Vedas were the works of 
human authors. 

And if it were suggested that such names as KatAa, &c., 
were meant for men who did no more than hand down the 
oral tradition, like teachers, the Phrvapakshin is ready 
with a new objection, namely, that the Vedas must be of 
human origin, because we see in the Vedas themselves the 
mention of temporal matters. Thus we read of a Sahara 
Pr^v^ha-ni, of a Kusumvinda Auddilaki, &c. The Vedas, 
therefore, could not have existed in times anterior to these 
persons mentioned in them, and hence cannot be prehistoric, 
pre-temporal, or eternal. It is seen from this that what is 
claimed for the Veda is not only revelation, communicated 
to historical persons, but existence from all eternity, and 
before the beginning of all time. We can understand' there- 
fore why in the next Sdtra, which is the SiddhS,nta or final 
conclusion, ffaimini should appeal to a former Siitra in 
which he established that even the relation of words to 
their meanings is eternal. This subject had been discussed 
before^ in answer to the inevitable Objector-general, the 
Pfirvapakshin, who had maintained that the relation between 
words and their meanings was conventional {d4<rei), estab- 
lished by men, and therefore liable to error quite as much 
as the evidence of our sensea For as we may mistake 
mother-of-pearl for silver, we may surely mistake the 
meaning^of words, and hence the meaning of words of the 
Veda also. Gaimini, therefore, in this place, wishes us first 
of all to keep in mind that the words of the Vedas them- 
selves are superhuman or supernatural, nay, that sound 
itself is eternal ; and thus fortified he next proceeds to answer 
the objections derived from such names as KAiftaka, or 
Babara Prilviham. This is done by showing that Ea^a 
did not compose, but only handed down a certwn portion 
of the Veda, and that Babara PiAvahani was m^nt, not as 
the name of a man, but as a name of the wind, Babara 
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imitating the sound, and Pravahana meaning 'carrying 
along/ as it were i^'^'o-vehens. 

^ ■ Then follows a new objection taken from the fact that 
impossible or even absurd things occur in the Veda ; for 
instance, we read that trees or serpents performed a sacri- 
Bce, or that an old ox sang foolish ^ songs fit for the Madras. 
Hence it is argued once more that the Veda must have 
been made by human beings. But the orthodox (xaimini 
answers, No ; for if it had been made by man, there could 
be no injunction for the performance of sacrifices like the 
ffyotishtoma, as a means of attaining Svarga or paradise, 
because no man could possibly know either the means, or 
their effect ; and j"et there is this injunction in the case of 
the (jyotishtoma, and other sacrifices are not differefit from 
it. Such injunctions as ‘ Let a man who desires paradise, 
sacrifice with the (jyotish^oma ’ are not like a speech of 
a madman; on the contrary, they are most rational in 
pointing out the object (paradise), in suggesting the m^ans 
(Soma, &c.), and in mentioning all the necessary subsidiary 
acts (DikshaTiiya, fee.). We see, therefore, that the com- 
mands of the Veda are not unintelligible or absurd. And 
if we meet with such passages as that the trees and serpents 
performed certain sacrifices, we must recognise in them 
Aiihavadas or glosses, conveying in our case fndirect lauda- 
tions of certain sacrifices, as if to say, ‘ if even trees and 
serpents perform them, how much more should intelligeill 
beings do the same ! ’ 

^ As, therefore, no flaws that might arise from human 
workmanship can be detected in the Veda, (?aimini concludes 
triumphantly that its superhuman origin and its authority 
cannot be doubted. ^ ^ 

This must suffice to give a general idea of the character 
of the Purva-Mimimsa. We may wonder why it should 
ever have been raised to the rank of a philosophical system 
by the side of the Uttara-Mimams^ or the VedSnta, but it 
is its method rather than the matter to which it is applied, 
^at seems to^have invested it with a certain imporiance! 
Phis method of discussing questions has been 

^ On M^draka, see Mmir, Sansk. Toxt^ IT, pw 48», 
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adopted in ottier branches of learning also, for instance^ by 
the higliest legal authorities in trying to settle contested 
questions • of law. We meet with it in other systems of 
philosophy also as the recognised method of discussing 
vaiious opinions before arriving at a final conclusion. 

There arc some curious subjects discussed by Gaimini, 
such as what authority can be claimed for ti'adition, as 
<lifferent from revelation, how far the recognised customs 
of certain countries should be followed or rejected, what 
words are to be considered as correct or incorrect : or again, 
how a good or bad act, aftei’ it has been perfonned, can, in 
spite of the lapse of time, produce good or bad results for 
the performer. All this is certainly of interest to the 
student of Indian literatu?:e, but hardly to the student of 
philosophy', as such. 

Supposed iltlieism of 

One more point seems to require our attention, namely, 
the charge of atheism that has been brought against 
Gaimini’s MimamsS.. This sounds a very' strange charge 
after what w(^ have seen of the character of this pliilosophyq 
of its regard for the Veda, and the defence of its rcveeled 
character, nay, its insisteneo on the conscientious observance 
of all eeremoniai injunctions. Still, it has been broifght 
lioth in ancient and in modem times. So early a philO' 
gopher as Kuin^rila Blia^ca tells us that the MiijQLa‘?>isl had 
been treated in the world as a Lokayata^. i. e. an atheistic 
system, but that he -was anxious to re-estal)lish it as 
orthodox. Professor Banerjea- tells us that Prabhfjkara 
also, the other commentator of the Mim^msa, had openly 
treated this system as atheistic, and we shall 2n«}et with 
a passage from the Padma-PurS'na supporting the same 
view. However, there seems t-o be a misunderstanding 
here. Atheistic has always meant a great many things, 
so much so that even the most pantheistic system that 
could be imagined, the Ved&nta, has, like that of Spinoza, 

* Lok&yata is explained by Childers, s.y., as controTorsy on fabulous 
or absurd y^oinfcs, but in tho Ambaif/ia-Sutta, I, 3, H is mentioned m 
firming part of the studios proper for a Br^ihinan. 

* Muii, III, 95. 
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been accused of atbeism. The reason is this. The author 
of the Vedanta-Siltras, Badaraya'r?.a, after having established 
the omnipresence of Brahman (III, 2, 36-37) by quoting a 
number of passages from the Yeda, such as ‘Brahman is 
all this ' {Mu?i/f. Up. II, 2, 11), ‘the Self is all this' (ifMnd. 
Up. ¥ 11 , 35, 2), proceeds to show (III, 2, 38) that the re- 
wards also of all works proceed directly or indirectly from 
Brahman. There were, however, two opinions on this 
point, one, that the works themselves produce their fruit 
without any divine interference, and in cases where the 
fruit does not appear at once, that there is a supei'sensuous 
principle, called Apilrva, which is the direct result of a deed, 
and prodiices fruit at a later time; the other, that all 
actions are directly or indirectly requited by the Lord. 
The latter opinion, which is adopted by BadarHyaiia., is 
supported by a quotation from Brih. XJp.IY, 4, 24, ‘ This is 
indeed the great, unborn Self, the giver of foG»i, the giver 
of wealth.' (raimini, however, as wo are informed by 
BMariiyaHa in the next Siltra, accepted the former opinion. 
The command that ‘he who is desirous of the beavenl}’’ 
world should sacriiice,' implies, as ho holds, a reward of 
the sacrificer by niCMiis of the saerifico itself, and not by 
any othei' agent. But how a sacrifice, when it had been 
performed and was ended, could pro<liice any reward, is 
* difficult to understand. In order to explain this, {fairaini 
assumes that there 'vas'a result, viz. an invisible something,' 
a kind of after-state of a deed or an invisible anteeG<]eiit^ 
state of the result, something Apurva or miraculous, which" 
represented the reward inherent in good \vorks. And he 
addvS, that if we supposed tliat the Izjrd hiioself caused 
rewards and punishments for tlie acts of men, we should 
often have to accuse him of cruelty and paadaulity ; and 
that it is better therefore to allow that all works, good or 
bad, produce their own results, or, in other words, tliat for 
the moral government of the -world no Lord is wanted. 

Here, then, we see the real state of the case as between 
G^imini and BAdariiya^na. Saimini would not make the 
Lord responsible for the injustice that seems to prevail in 
the world, and hence reduced everything to cause and 
effect, and saw in the inequalities of the world the natural 
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result of the continued action of good or evil acts. This 
surely was not atheism, rather was it an attempt to clear 
i:.he Lord from those charges of cruelty or undue partiality 
wliich have so often been brought against him. It was 
but anotlier attempt at justifying the wisdom of God, an 
ancient Theodicde, that, whatever \re may think of it, 
certainly did not deserve the name of atheism. 

Badaraya-na, however, thought otherwise, and quoting 
himself, he says, ‘BSdarayam thinks the Lord to be the 
cause of the fruits of action/ and Be adds that he is even 
the cause of these actions themselves, as we may learn 
from a well-known Yedic passage (Kaush. Up. Ill, 8): ‘ He 
makes whomsoever he wishes to lead up from these worlds, 
do good deeds; ana makes him whom he wishes to lead 
down from these worlds, do bad deeds.’ 

Atheism is a charge very freely brought against those 
who deny certain characteristics predicated of the Deity, 
but do not mean thereby to deny His existence. If the 
Mimamsakas were called atheists, it meant no more than 
that they tried to justify the ways of God in their own 
way. But, once havi]^g been called atheists, they were 
accused of eveV so many things. In a passage quoted by 
Professor Banerjea from a modem -work, the Vidvan- 
modatarahgi77i, we read: *They say there is no God, or 
maker of the world; nor has the world any sustainer or 
destroyer; for every man obtains a recompense in con- 
formity with his own works, Neither is there any maker 
of the Veda, for its words are eternal, and their arrange- 
ment is eternal. Its authoritativenesa is self-demonstrated, 
for since it has been established from all eternity how can 
it be. dependent upon anything but itself?* This shows 
how the Mimamsakas have been misunderstood by the 
Vedantists, and how much &mkara is at cross-purposes 
with Gaimini. What has happened in this case in India 
is what always happens when people resort to names of 
abuse rather than to an exchange of ideas. Surely a Deity, 
though He does not cause us to act,' and does not HimselB 
reward or punish us, is not 'thereby a non-existent Deity. 
Modem Vedantists also are so enamoured of^ their own 
conception of Deity, thafe is, of Brahman or Atman, that 
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they do not lieKikite. like Vivekananda, for instance; in his 
recent address on Practical \edaiita, 1896, to charge those 
who ditfer from himself with atheism. ‘ He is^tlie atheist/ 
he writes, ‘ who does not believe in himself. Not believing 
in the glory of your own soul is what the Yedanta calls 
atheism.’ 

Is tlie I»flrva-Mima.?nsA a system of PMlosopliy ? 

Let me say once more that, in allowing a place to the 
Purva-]\Iima‘?}isa among the six systems^ of Indian Philo- 
sophy, 1 was ehieiiy inhuenced by the fact that from an 
Indian point of view it always held such a place, and that 
by omitting it a gap would have been leit in tiie general 
outline of the philosophic thought of India. Some native 
philosophers go so far as not only to call both systems, 
that of Gaimini and Badaraya^^a, by the same name of 
Mimamsa, but to look upon them as forming one whole. 
They actually take the words in the first Sutra of the 
Yedanta-philosophy, ‘Now then a desire to know Bx-ahmp/ 
as pointing back to Gaimini’s Sutras and as thereby im- 
plying that the Phrva-IMima^iisa should he studied fust, 
Lid should be followed by a study of the Uttara-Mimamsa 
afterwards. Besides, the authors of the other five systems 
frequently refer to ffaimini as an independent thinker, and 
though his treatment of the sacrificial system of the Yeda 
would hardly seem to us to deserve the name of a sy stem 
of piiilosophy, he lias nevertheless touched 011 maiiy^ a 
problem which falls clearly within that sphere of tliougiit. 
Our idea of a system of philosophy is difiereiit from the 
Indian conception of a Dar^ana. In its original meaning 
philosophy, as a love of wisdom, comes nearest to the 
Sanskrit GigftMi, a desire to know, if not a desire to be 
wise. If we take philosophy in the sense of an exaniinatioii 
of our means of knowledge (Epistemology), or with Kant 
as an inquiry into the limits of human knowledge, there 
would be nothing corresponding jto it in India. Even the 
Yedtota, so far as it is based, not on independent reasoning, 
but on the authority .of the /SVuti, would lose with us its 
claim to the title of philosophy. But we have only to 
waive the claim of infallibility put forward by Badaraya/ia 
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in favour oi the uttenuices of tlie Bages of the Upanishails, 
aofl treat tliem as simple human witnesses to the truth, 
and we should then find in the systematic arrangement of 
these utterances by Badaraya/ui, a 3'eal pliilosopliy, a com- 
plete view- of the Kosmos in which wa live, like those that 
have been put forward by the great thinkers of the philo- 
sophical countries of the world, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
France, and England, 




CHAPTER VI 

g&mUiya-niilosopliy. 

Haying explored two of the recognised systems of Indiun 
piiilosopliy^ so far cJ-s it seemed neeessa.ry to a gxnicral survey 
of tlie work done by the ancient thinkers of Ite.lia, we must 
now return and enter once more into the densely evdanghMl 
and almost iuipervioiiwS growth of tliought iroui wliicli mi 
the high roads iejiding towards real and defiiiite systems 
of phii<m)pliy have emerged, branching off ni different 
diri actions. One of these and, as it seems to me, hy iar tlii' 
must important for the whole intellectual deveiopiiient of 
India, the Vedjinfca, has been mapped out by us at least in 
its broad outlines. 

It seemed to me undesirable to enter here on an exaniina- 
tion of wliat has been called the later Vedanta which can 
l>o studied in such works as the Pa/liadasi or the Vedanta- 
Sam, and in many popular treatises botli in prose and in 
verse. 

XAter mixed witH SAfWkSiya. 

It would be unfair and unhistorical, however, to look 
upon tills later development of the Veddnta as simply 
a deterioiation of the old philosophy. Though it ‘is cer- 
tainly rather confused, if compared with the system as laid 
down in the old Vedanta-Sutnis, it represents to us what 
ill the course of time became of the Vedanta, when taught 
aii<l discussed in the different schools of philosophy in 
liicilieval raid modern India. What strikes us most in it is 
the mixture oi Vedanta ideas with ideas borrowed chiefly, 
as it would setan, hvan Srvy/dkhya, but also from Yoga, and 
N^'aya sources. Bat here again it is difficult to decide 
whetlier such ideas were actually borrowed from these 
systems in tlriir ffnislied state, or whether they were 
onginally aaumon |>roperty which in later times only Iiad 
becoiae restriettri to one or the other of the six systems of 
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pliilosopliy. In the Pa:7/»:adasi, for instance, we meet with 
the idea of Prak?’iti, nature, which we are accustomed to 
consider as the peculiar property of the S^mkhya-system. 
This Prakriti is said there to be the reflection, or, as we 
should say, the shadow of Brahman, and to be possessed of 
the three Gunm or elements of goodness, passion, and 
darkne>ss, or, as they are sometimes explained, of good, 
indiflerent, and bad* This theory of the three Gums, how- 
ever, is altogether absent from the original VedS.nta;^ at 
least, it is not to be met with in the purely VedUntic 
Upanisbad^, occurring for the first time in the Svet&svatara 
IJpanishad. Again in the later Vedanta works Avidya 
and Maya are used synonymously, or, if distinguished from 
one another, they are supposed to arise respectively from 
the more or less pure character of their substance b The 
omniscient, but personal tsvara is there explained as a 
reflection of May4, but as having subdued her, while the 
individual soul, Pr%/7a. or (?iva, is represented as having 
been subdued by Avidy^, and to he multiform, owing to 
the variety of Avidya. The individual soul, being endowed 
with a causal or subtle body, believes that body to be its 
own, and hence error and suflering in all their . variety . 
As to the development of the world, we are told that it was 
by the command of tsvara that Prak^viti, w-hen dominated 
by darkness, produced the elements of ether, air, fire, water 
and earth, all meant to be enjoyed, that is, to be experienced 
by the individual souls.' 

In all this we can hardly be mistaken if wc recognise 
the iiitiiience of Sav/ikhya ideas, ol)seuring and vitiating 
the inoiiisiii of the Vedanta, pure and simple. In that 
phiicjsopliy there is no room for a Second, or for a Prakriti, 
nor ibr the three Gnuas, nor for anything real by the side 
of Brahman. 

Ilf'W that influence was exercised ' we cannot discover, 
and it is possible that in ancient times already there existed 
this iuJinenee of one philosophical system upon the other, 
for we see even in some of the UpaniBhads a certain 

^ I Saitva, here by ’Iteocmtext hardly allows 

tiiat we should take it for tlie Gana of goodfie$S 
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mixtee of , what we should afterwards have to call the 
distinctive teaching of Vedanta, or Yoga-pliilo- 

sophy. We must remember that in Indm the idea of 
pmvate property in any philosophic truth did hardly exist. 
The individual, as we saw befoi'e, was of little coiiseqiieiice, 
and could never exercise the same influence which such 
thinkers as Socrates or Plato exercised in Greece. If the 
descriptions of Indian life emanating from the Indians 
themselves, and from other nations they Ciime^ in^ contact 
with, whether Greek ccnquex'ors or Chinese pilgrims, can 
be trusted, w'e may well understand that truth, or what 
was taken to be truth, w^as treated not as private, but as 
common property. If there was an exchange of ideas 
among the Indian seekers after truth, it was far more in 
the nature of co-operation towards a common end, than in 
the assertion of any claims of originality or priority by 
individual teacliers. That one man should write and 
publish his philosophical views in a book, and that another 
should read and criticise that book or cany on the work 
wherS it had been left, was never thought of in India in 
ancient times. If A. referred to B. often, as they say, from 
mere civility, Puyartham, E. would refer to A., but no one 
would ever say, as so often happens with us, that he had 
anticipated the discovery of another, or that some one else 
had stolen his ideas. Truth was not an article that, accord- 
ing to Hindu ideas, could ever be stolen. All that could 
happen and did happen was that certain opinions which 
had been discussed, sifted, and generally received in one 
Asrama, hermitage, Arama, garden, or Parishad, religious 
settlement, would in time be collected by its members and 
reduced to a more or less systematic form. What that 
form was in early times we may see from the Brahmafias, 
and more particularly from the Upaiiishads, i. e. Smncea, 
gatherings of pupils round their teachei's, or later on from 
the Sutras. It cannot be doubted that these Sutras pre- 
suppose, by their systematic form, a long continued in- 
tellectual labour; nay it seems to me difficult to account 
If* for their peculiar literary form except on the ground that 
they were meant to be learnt by heart and to be accom- 
panied from the very beginning by a running comments ry- 
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without w^liieh tliey w^oiild liave been perfectly unintel- 
ligible. I snggested once before that this very peculiar 
jstyle of tlic Sutra 3 ‘would receive the best historical expla- 
nation, if it could be proved that they represent the hrst 
attempts at writing for literary purposes in India. What- 
ever the exact date may be of the introduction of a miis- 
irormmi and deidrorawm alphabet for epigraphic j>urposes 
in India (and in spite of all efforts not a single inscription 
has as 3 ‘^cfc been discovered that can be referred with cer- 
tainty to tlie period before A.soka, third century B.c.), every 
classical scholar knows that there alwaj^s is a long interval 
iHjUvoea an epigraphic and a Jiteraxy employment of the 
alphabet. People forget that a period marked by Vritten 
liteiury compositions recpiiios a public, and a lai'ge public, 
wbicl) 13 able to read, for wdiore there is no demand there 
is no suppljr. Kor must w'C forgot that the old system of 
a mnemonic literature, the Parainparu, was invested with 
a kind of sacred eharacter, and ‘would not have been easily 
surrendered. The old mnemonic system was upheld by 
a strict discipline which formed the priueijxal part of the 
established sj'stein of education in India, as has been fully 
described in tlie Ik-aticakiiyas. They explain to us by 
what process, whatever existed at that time of literature^ 
chiefly sacred, was firndy imprinted on the menrery of the 
young. These J'oung pupils wex^e in fact the books, the 
scribes w ere the Gums, the tablet was the brain. We can 
hardly imagine such a state of lite3:ature, and the transition 
from it to a written literature must Juive marked a new 
st»art in the intellectual life of the ptX)pie at iaxge, or at 
least of tlie educated classes. Anybody who has come in 
contact with tlie Pandits of India has been able to observe 
the woiuIciTuI feats that can be achieved b 3 ’’that mnemonic 
discipline even at present, thougli it is dying out before 
OUT at the approach of printed liooks, nay of printed 
editions of their ov^'n sacred texts. I need Iiardly uny that 
even if Biilders idea of the introduction of a Semitic 
alpluibet into India by means of eommercial travellers 
alijut Hoo or looo b.c. wore more than a hypothesis, it 
would not prove the existence of a written iitei’aturo at 
that time. The adaptation of a Semitic alphabet to the 
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phonetic system as elaborated in the Prati.sakhyas may 
date from the third, possibly from the fourth centiiry u.c., 
blit the use of that alphabet for inscriptions begins in the 
middle of the third century only; and though we cannot 
deny the possibility of its having been ustd for literary 
purposes at the same time, such possibilities would form 
very dangerous landmarks in the chroitology of Indian 
literature. 

But v;liatever the origin of the peculiar Sutra-literature 
may have been — and I give my hypothesis as a hypothesis 
only — all scholars will probably agree that these Sutras 
could not be the work of one individual pliiiosopluir, but 
that we have in them the last outcome of previous etmtiiries 
of thuugiii;, and the final result of tiie labours of nuinerous 
thinkers whose namcvs are forgotten ii-nd will nover 
recovered. 

Belative Ag& of PMlosopMes ajid Satrsis. 

If WO keep this in mind, we sliall see that the question 
whether any of the texts of the six philo80{)hics which we 
now possess sliould be coiisidered as older than any other, 
is really a question h .possible to answer. The tests for 
settling the relative ages of literary works,- applicable 
to European literature, are not applicable to Indian 
literature. Thus, if one Greek author quotes another, 
we feel justified in taking the one who is quoted as the 
predecessor or coiiternporary of the one who quotes. But 
because traimini quotes Badarayana and Badarayana 
(jaimini, and because their systems show an acquaintance 
with the other five systems of philosophy, wo have no 
right to arrange them in chronological succession. Ka^ada, 
who is acquainted witli Kapila, is clearly criticised by 
Kapiia, at least in our Ka])ila-Sutius. Kapila, to whom 
the Hantkhya-Sutras arc iiscrihcd, actually adopts one of 
Biidaray aria’s Sutras, 1 ¥, i, i, and iiiscrts it fulkleni verb 
in his own work, IV, 3. He does the same for the Yoga- 
Sutras I, 5 and II, 46, which occur in II, 33, III, 34, and 
VI, 2,4 in the Samkhya-Sutras which we possess. . Kanada 
was clearly acquainted with Gotsima, while Gotama attacks 
in turn certain doctrines of Kapila ciud Badiiraya??.-; It 
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has been supposed, because PataT^ali ignores all other 
g^stems, therefore he was anterior to all of themb 
But all such conclusions, which would be perfectly legiti- 
mate in Greek and Latin literature, have no weight what- 
ever in the literary history of India, because during its 
mnemonic period anything could be added and anythincr 
left out, before each sj^stem reached the form in which we 
possess it. 

Age of Kapila-Sutras. 

The Sutras of Kapiia, ■which have come down to us, are 
so little the work of the founder of that system, that it 
wo'uld bo far safer to treiit tliem as the last ancangement 
ot doctrines accumulated in one philosophical school during 
centuries of Parampara or tradition. • It is easy to see that 
the.lfog'a-philosophy presuiiposes a SImkhya-philosophy, 
but while 1 atuiTpali, the reputed author of Yoga-Sutras 
has been reterred to the second century b.o., it is now 
genei'ally admitted that our Sii7/ikhya-S'utras cannot be 
earlier than the fourteenth century a.d. .It is neceasary 
to distinguish, carefully ].>etween the six philosophies as so 
many channels of thought, and the Sutras which embody 
thejr teachings and have been handed down to us as the, 
earliest documents w'ithin our reach. Yoga, as a technical 
teim, occuis earlier than "the name of any other system of 
philosophy. ^ It occurs in the TaitJiriya and Ka^/^a IJpani- 
shads,^ and is mentioned in as early an authority as the 
Asvalayana-Grihya-Sutras. In the Maitrily. Up. VI, lo we 
meet even with "i ogins. But it by no means follows that 
the Yoga, known in those early times, was the same as 
what we possess in Patad^alis Sutras of the Yoga-pliilo- 
sophj^ We look in vain in the so-called chtssical Upanishads 
tor the names of eitlxer Siwtkhya or Vedanta,but Samkhya 
wcurs in the compound Samkhya-Yoga in the >S vetasvatara 
Up. vl, and in several of the minor Upanisliads. It 
should be observed tliat Vedanta also occurs for the first 
time in the snine /Svetasvatara VI, 22 , and afterwards in 
the smaller Upanisliads. All such indications may become 
valuable hercalter for chronological purposes. In the 

^ EajoiiLlraial Mitra, l.c., j>. xviii. 
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Bhaga^vad-gitS, II, 39 we meet with the Samkhya as the 
^ name of a system of philosophy and likewise as a name of 
its adherents, V, 5. 

As to onr Samkhya-Sutras their antiquity was first 
shaken by Dr. FitzEdward Hall. Va/^aspati the 

author of the S^mkhya-tattva-Kaumudi, who, according 
to Professor Garbe, can be safely referred to about 1 1 50 A. d., 
quotes not a single Sfitra from our SS^mkhya-Sutras, but 
appeals to older authorities only, such as Pa/‘/fcasikha, V4r- 
shagariya, and the R%av^rtika. Even M^dbava about 
jgio A.B., who evidently knew the Sfitras of the other 
systems, never quotes from our Saml:hya-Sfitras ; and why 
not, if they had been in existence in his time ? 

But we must not go too far. It by no means follows 
that every one of the Siitras which we possess in the body 
of the S&.mkhya-Siitras, and the composition of which is 
assigned by B^la6astrin to so late a period as the sixteenth 
century, is of that modem date. He declares that they 
were all composed by the well-known Vigr/itea-Bhikshu 
who, is was then the fashion, wrote also a commentary on 
them. It is quite possible that our S&mkhya-Sfitras may 
only be what we should call the latest recension of the 
old Sfitras. We know that in India the oral tradition of 
certain texts, as, for instance, the Sutras of PiT^ini, was 
interrupted for a time and then restored ■ again, whether 
from scattered MSS., or from the recollection of less forget- 
ful or forgotten individuals. If that was the case, as we 
know, with so voluminous a work as the MahibhMxya; 
why should not certain portions of the b'amkhya-Sfitras 
have been preserved here and there, and have been added 
to or remodelled from time to time, till they me"et us at 
last in their final form, at so l^te a date as the fourteenth 
or even the sixteenth century ? It was no doubt a great 
shock to those who stood up for the great antiquity of 
Indian philosophy, to have to confess that a work for 
which a most remote date had always been claimed, may not 
be older than the time of Des Cart^, at least in that final 
literary form in which it has reached us. But if we con- 
sider the circumstances of the case, it is more thiin possible 
that our S.dtras of the SS.mkhyarphilosophy contain some 
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of the moKt aiicierit as well as the most modern Sdtras, 
the utterances of Kapila, Asiiri, Fa'/ra.>ikha and Vdrslia- 
^fi'vya., as well as thtjse of Isvara-K'r?shna and even of 
¥i^ilana>Blii kshn. 

Stm khya-k&riifls. 

But if vre must accept so very modern a date for our 
Kapila- Sutras, we are fortunate in being able to assign 
a mneh earlier and much more settled date to another 
work which for centuries seems to have formed the recog- 
nised authority for the followers of the Samkhya in India, 
the so-called Sair^kliya-karikas or the sixty-nine or seventy 
rnerairrialeii of IcSvara-KHshaa (with three supple- 
mentary ones, e(|ually ascribed to that author). That these 
Karikas are oliler than our Siltras could easily be proved 
by passages occurring among tlic Sutras, 'which are almost 
literally taken from the Karikas 

Alberuni, wdio wrote Ivis account of India in the first 
half of the eleventh century, was well acquainted not onljr 
with isvara-K?vshina’B work, but likewise, as haa been 
shown, with GaiifZapada’s commentary on it^. Nay, we 
can even make another step baek'ward. For the Sdnikhya- 
kdrikds exist in a Chinese translation also, made by 
/fan-ti (lit. true truth),' possibly Paramdrtha, a Tripi^aka 
law-teacher of the Khan dynasty, a. o. 557 to 589 (not 
58^5 ). Paramartha came to China in about 547 a.d. in th(3 
reign of the Emperor Wu-ti of the Liaxi dynasty which 
ruled in Southern China fi'om 502 to 557 A. i).^ , and. was 
folloi-ved by the JfAan dynasty. He lived till 582 A.p. ; 
and there are 110 less than twenty-eight of his translations 
now in existence, that of the Suvart/a-Sirptati-sSstra being 
the twenty-seventh (No. 1,300 in B. Nanjio’s Catalogue). 
The name given to it in Chinese, 'the Golden Seventy 
Discourse,’ is supposed hpfefer to the number of verses in 
the Kaiika. Jian-ti was not consi<lered a good Chinese 
scholar, and his translation of the Abhidharina-Kosha- 
,sastra, for instance, had in consequence to be replaced by 
a new translation by iliouon-tlisang. 

^ See SAmkhya-Sfira, p. la ; Doiisson, VedAiita, p. 361, 

* G-arljo, Sawkliya iinU Yogn, |„>. 7. ' 

^ See Mayer s Chinese Header’s Mnniial, ■which gives the exaefc dates. 
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But though we are thus enahlcd to assign the Samkhya- 
kk'ika to the sixth century A.D., it by no means follows 
that this work itself did not, exist before that time. Na- 
tive tnidition, we are told, assigns liis work to the first 
century 1;. G. 

Date of CS-atif/apMa. 

But even here new diifieultios arise witli regard to the 
age of Gaiidopada, the author of the coiiiinentary on the 
Kirrikas. This conirnentary also, so we wen? iiiformed by 
Beal, had been tnmshatcd into Chinese before 582 a, i). ; 
but how is that possible witliout upsrtttiiig the little we 
k.now of GaucZapjhla’s date. >fti?nJvara is .represented as 
the pupil of Govinda who was the pit]_)il of^ Gai.u?apada. 
But &vi)-ikara's literary career l)Ogan, as is generally 
supposed, about 788 a.b. How then could ho have been 
the litox'axy grandson of Ga.nfXapa<;la, and son or pupil of 
Govinda 1 " As Mr. Beal could no longer eonsiiltcd. 
I asked one of my Chinoso j>upils, the late ilr. Kasa- 
wararto translate portions of the Chinese commentary for 
me ; hut the spoeitnens ho sent me did not sutlice to settle 
the (|ucstion Vvdxetlicr it was really a- translation of Qauc?a- 
p?ida's commentary. It is but right to state here that 
'^felang in the Indian Antiquaxy, XIII, 95, places Sx/nkax-a 
much earlier, in 590 a.d., and that Fleet, in the Indian 
Antiquary, Jan., 1887, assigns 630 to 655 as the latest date 
to King Mrxshadevxi of Nepal who is said to have received 
/Samdeara at his court, and actually to have given the name 
of &vn*xkara<ieva to his son in honour of the philosopher. 
In order to escape froni all these uncertainties I wrote once 
more to Japan to another pupil of ixiinc, Dr, Takakusu, and 
he, after ca.refnlly collating the Chinese translation with tlie 
Sanskrit commentary of Gaurfap&da, informed me that the 
Chinese translation of the commentary xvas not, and could 
not in any sense bo called, a translation of GaurfapA-da's com- 
mentary. So much troxiblc may be caused by one tinguardcd 
expression I Anyhow this difficulty is now removed, and 
ySamkara’s date need not bo disturbed. The autlior of the 
KirikSs informs us at the end of his work that this philo- 
iophy, proclaimed by the greatest sage, i. e. Kapila^ had 
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been eonimiiiiieated by him to Asuri, by Asnri to 
sikha, aiidj as the Tattva-samasa adds, from ^Paz/fesikha^to 
Pata%alib and bad been widely taught until, by an unin- 
terrupted series of teachers, it reached even Ifrvara-Kr^shna'^ . 
He calls it the Shashti-tantra, the Si xty-doc trine. A 
lar account is given by Paramartha in his comment on tne 
first verse, ‘ Kipila (Kapila)/ he says, ‘ 'wms a i?^shi descended 
from the sky and was endowed with the four virtues, 
dutifulness (Dharma), wisdom (Pra^Aa), separation from 
desire^s (Vairagya), and freedom (Moksha). He saw a 
Brahman of the name of 0-shu-li (Asuri) who had been 
worshipping heaven or ^ the Devas for a thousand years, 
and said to him: '‘O Asuri, art thou satisfied with the 
state of a Grihastha or householder ? '' After a thousand 
years he came again, and Asuri admitted that he was 
satisfied with the state of a Gi’ihastha. He then came a 
third time to Asuri, whereupon Asuri quitted the state of 
a householder and became a pupil of Kapiia/ These may 
be mere additions made by Paramartha, ^ but they show, at 
all events, that to him also Kapila and Asuri were persons 
of a distant past. 

Tattva-sam&sa. 

But however far the Karikhs of Isvara-Krishna may go 
back, they are what they are, a metrical work in the st^e 
of a later age, an age that gave rise to other KHrikas like 
BhartHhari's (about '650 a.d.) KS^rik^s on grammar. 
Everybocly has wondered, therefore, what could have be- 
come of the real S^mkhya-SflLtras, if they ever existed ; or, 
if they did not, why there should never have been such 
Sutras for so important a system of philosophy as the 
S^mkhya. There is clearly a great gap between the end 
of the tJpanishad pericni and the literary period that was 
able to give rise to the metrical work of lsvara -Krish??a. 
In what form could the S^mkhya-philosophy have existed 
■in that intervaF? 

To judge from analogy we should certainly say, in the 


Tills would seom to place the Tattva-sfimAsa later than Pata?7f7ali. 
Sec Kiirtki., vv. ,.70, 71. 
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form of Sutras, such as were handed down for othf.v 
branches of learning by oral tradition. The TTAwle-fig +w, 
selv^ p^suppose such a tradition quite as 

w r^pitmate what existed, never to orimnate wfi»+ 'nrr^i 
and original thoughts, "^^hen we see the 
Ktok^ declare that they leave out on purpose the IkM 
^kas, the dlustrative stories contained inThe fourth book 

sltrS posteriority to the 

K-w?f iAve them; but it shows that at Wra- 

K^h-na s fame there existed a body of Samkhva-nhilosonh v 
which contained such stories as^we &id S 0^3^ 
Sfttras, neitler in the EArik&s nor in the Tattva 
^asa. Elides these stones other things also were omitted 
by Isvar^K^h^a, comprehended under the name of Para- 
oUn!^^^ controversies, such as those on the neceLty 

Under these circumstances I venture to <«»v 
m Sto not only eni^Xt 
ftctiidfl possesion of it, najinelv in the feTf yv» 

ElSn“ S'cSSl™ ?‘nnS^ 

SSK y?’' «l«.nolo. 



4.^1^ 1 — X wAAXAAicuu a, conclusion. (JolebronV a ^ 

told us long ago that, if the scholiast of Kapila^ ma7be 
t^ted, and why should he not? the TattvTsam^“ w^ 
the proper text-book of the Samkhya-philosophv It S 

not find a copy 

Otit, Whether that Tattva-samasa of Kapila be extant’ 

S^t'Sin ■' 1'“?““ ■“‘I ®'“™' »' PssAkhn S?l 

not certain.^^ Amd again he wrote: ‘It appears from th^ 
^faee of the Kapila-bhSshya that a more compendious 
te^t m the form of Shtras or aphorisms, W the tS 
Kapd^ “ ascribed to the same author, i. e. to 

11 ?^^ TT 


15 


1 

oamkhya-prava&ana-bhMiya, pp. ji© 
Q 


iim 'wi^wnn ’I 
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a modem date in tlie body of the work. On the contrary 
there are several indications in it of its being an earlier 
form of the Samkhya-philosophy than what we possess in 
the Ki.rikas or in the Shtras. When it agrees with the 
KS,rikas, sometimes almost verbatim, it is the metrical 
text that seems to me to presuppose the prose, not the 
prose the metrical version. In the Sutras themselves we 
find no allusion as yet to the atheistic or non-theistic doc- 
trines which distinguish the later texts of the SS»mkbya, 
and which are still absent from the SS.mkhya-k^ik^s also. 
The so-called Aisvaryas or superhuman powers, which are 
recognised in the Tattvarsamasa, might seem to presuppose ' 
the recognition of an Isvara, though this is very doubtful ; 
but the direct identification of Purusha with Brahman in 
the Tattva-sam^sa points certainly to an earlier and less 
pronounced Nirisvara or Lord-less character of the ancient 
Samkhya. It should also be mentioned that 
Bhikshu, no mean authority on such matters, and even 
supposed by some tb have been himself the author of our 
m^em Sa-w-ikliya-Sutras, takes it for granted that the 
Tattva-samSsa was cerhdnly prior to the Kapila-Sfitras 
which we possess. For why should he defend Kapila, and 
not the author of the Tattva-samasa, against the charge of 
Punarukti or giving us a mere useless repetition, and why 
should he have found no excuse for the existence of the 
Kapila-Sutras except that they are short and complete, 
while the Tattva-samasa is shoit and compact ^ ? 

Not being able to find a MS. of the Tattvarsamllsa Cole- 
brooke decided to translate instead the Sllmkhya-k^rikas, 
and thus it came to pass that most i^holars have been 
under the impression that in India also this metrical ver- 
sion was considered as the most authoritative and most 
popular manual o£ the Samkhya-philosophy. This is the 
way in which certain prepossessions arise. We have learnt 
since from Ballantyne - that at Benares, where he resided, 
these Karikh were hardly known at all except to those 
who had seen. Professor Wilson’s English edition of them, 

^ SAjwkhya-prava&ana-bbashya, Introduction. 

^ I>riil of the Saiwkhya, p. i. 
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while the Tattva^sam^sa was well known to all the native 
assistants whom he employed. Nor can we doubt, that in 
the part o£ India best known to Ballantyne it was really 
an important and popular work, if we consider the number 
of commentaries written on it and the frequency of ’allu- 
sions to it which occur in other commentaries. The com- 
mentary published by Ballantyne is, if I understand him 
rightly, anonymous. It gives first what it calls the Sllm- 
khya-Sfitr§,m, and then the Sam^s^khya-sutra-vrittiA. 
Hall, 1 . c., p. 13, quotes one commentary by EshemS,nanda, 
called S^mkhya-kramadipikS,, but it is not quite clear to 
me whether this is the same as the one publiched by 
Ballantyne, nor have I had access to any other MSS. 

We must not forget that in modem times the S^nikhya- 
philosophy has ceased to be popular in several parts of 
India. Even in the sixteenth century Vigr/l^na-Bhikshu, 
in his commentary on the Sllmkhya-Sfitras (y. 5), complains 
that it has been swallowed up by the sun of the time, and 
that but a small part of the moon of knowMdg^ remained ; 
while in the BhS-gavata PurS^ua I, 3, 10,. the SS^mkhya is 
spoken of as K^la-vipluta, destroyed by time. Professor 
Wilson told me that, during the whole of his intercourse 
with learned natives, he met with one Brahman only who 
professed to be acquainted with the writings of this philo- 
sophical school, and Professor Bhandarkar ( 1 . c., p. 3) states 
that the very name of S^mkhya-prava^'ana was unknown 
on his side of India. Hence we may well understand that 
S§,mkhya MSS. are scarce in India, and entirely absent in 
certain localities. It is possible also that the very small- 
ness of the Tattva-sam^sa may have lowered it in the eyes 
of native scholars, and that in time it may have been 
eclipsed by its more voluminous commentaries. But if we 
accept it as what it professes to be, and what, up to the 
time of Vig^>l 4 na-Bhikshu at least, it was considered to be 
in India, it seems to me just the iDOok that was wanted to 
fill the gap to which I referred before. By itself it would 
fill a few pages only. In fact it is a mere enumeration of 
topics, and, as such, it would agree very well with the 


^ Five are mentioned by Hall in his Preface, p, 33. 
Q % 
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somewhat pimling name of S^mkhya, which means no 
more than enumeration. All other derivations of this title 
seem far-fetched ^ as compared with this. According to 
Vigrii^na-Bhikshu in his eommehtary on the SMras ^p. ^ 
jio, ed. Hall), both the SUmkhya-Siitras and the Yoga- 
SMras are really mere developments of the Tattva-samfea- 
SMras. Both are c^ed therefore S§,m!l^ya-pravajfcana, 
exposition of the S^mkhya, the latter adding the peculiar 
arguments in support of the existence of an Isvara or 
Supreme Lord, and therefore called Sesvara, in opposition 
to the Sll'nikhya, which is called An-isvara, or Lord-less. 

And here it is important to remark that the name 
of Shashti-tantra, the Doctrine of the Sixty, which is riven 
by tsvara-Krzshna, or at all events by the author ox the 
712nd of his Kllrilds, should occur and be accounted for in 
the Tattvarsam 4 sa, as containing the 17 (enumerated in 64 
and 65), and the 33, previously exhibits in 62 and 63, 
together with the 10 MMk&cthas or fundamental facte 
which together would make up the sixty topics of the 
Shashti-tantra. At the end of the 25 great topics of the 
Tattva-sam^ we find the stmightforward declaration : 
*Iti tattva-samS^khyaHS^mkhya-siitrtoV Here end the 
Sfimkhya-Sfitras called Tattva-samSsa. 

At first sight, no doubt, SamSss seems to mean a mere 
abstract; but SamSsa may be used also in opposition to 
Brihat, and there is no other work in existence of which 
it could be called an abstract, certainly not either of the 
E^k&3 or of the modem Sfitras, such as we possess them. 
The whole arrangement is different from the Other and 
more recent treatments of S§,mkhya-pMlosophy. The three 
kinds of pain, for instance, which gmeraJly form the 
starting-point of the whole system, are relegated to the 
very end as a separate topia We meet with technical 
subjects and technical terms which are not to be found at 
aU in other and/ as it would seem, more modem S 4 mkhya 
works. The smallness of the Tattva-sam^a can hardly be 
used as an argument against its ever having been an 

^ They are mentioned in tlae Preface to HalFs edition of the Sa?;2kliya.- 
pravakana-bLishya, 1856. Some of them ar# mere definitions without 
any attempt at etymology. 
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important work, for we find similar short, yet old Sfitra- 
works, for instance, the Sarv^nkrama and other Anukra- 
manis described in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture However, in mattei's of this kind we must avoid 
being too positive either in denying or asserting tbe age 
and authenticity of Sanskrit texts. All I can say is that 
there is ho mark of modem age in their language, though 
the commentary is, no doubt, of a later date. What weighs 
with me is the fact that Indian Pandits* evidently con- 
sidered the Tattva-sam^sa-Sfitras as the original outlines 
of the S^lmkhya-phnosophy, while the idea that they are 
a later spurious production rests, as far ^*3 I can see at 
present, on no real argument whatever. 

Anteriority of Ved&nta or Sdmlcliyft. 

It must be clear from all, this how useless it would be, 
with the limited means at our disposal, to attempt to prove 
the anteriority either of the Vedanta or of the S^mkhya, 
as systems of philosophj^ and as distinguished from the 
Sfitras in which we possess them. External or historical 
evidence we have none, and internal evidence, though it 
may support a suggestion, can but seldom amount to 
positive proof . We can understand bow, out of the seeds 
scatterea about in the Upanishads, there could arise in 
time the systematic arrangement and final representation 
of systems such as have been handed down to us in the 
Sfitras oi‘ the Vedanta, the Samkhya, and the other schools.. 
It cannot be denied that in the XJpanishad period Ved^ntic 
ideas are certainly more prevalent than those of the 
S§,mkhya. I go even a step further and admit that the 
Sftmkhya-philosophy may have been a kind of toning 
down of the extreme Monism of the Ad vaita Vedanta. 
I think we can enter into the misgivings and fears of 
those who felt startled by the unflinching Monism of the 
Vedilnta, at least as interpreted by the school which was 
represented rather than founded by /Samkara. Now, the 
two points which are most likely to have caused dilficulty 

^ Tlie:so Anwkramas have lajen very carefully published in the Anecdote 
Oxonienaia by Frofossor Macdonell, to whom I had handed over my 
materials. 
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or given offence to ordinary consciences, would seem to have 
been the total denial of what is meant by the reality of 
the objective world, and the required surrender of all 
individuality on the part of the subject, that is, of our- 
selves. These are the points which seem most startling 
even to ourselves, and it is quite possible that they may 
have given rise to another system free from these startling 
doctrines, such as we find in the SS.mkhya. They certainly 
formed the chief stumbling-block to ’Rkmkjmga and those 
who had come before him, such as Bodhayana and other 
Pfirv§i;arya% and led them to propound their own more 
human interpretation of the Vedanta, though sacrificing 
the Isvara in order to save the reality of each Purusha. 

These conflicting views of the world, of the soul, and of 
God, emerge already in the Upanishads ; and in a few of 
them, the /Svet^vatara, MaitrAy., and Kai^a Upanishads, 
for instance, there are utterances that come very near to 
what we know as SS/mkhya rather than Vedanta doctrines. 
VedSnta ideas preponderi:,te, however, so decidedly in the 
Upanishad literature, that we can well understand that in 
the oral tradition of the schools the Simkhya doctrines 
should have exercised a limited influence only, whatever 
favour they may have found with those who were repelled 
by the extreme views of the monistic VedS^nta. The fol- 
lowers of K^ila had an advantage over the Ved^tists in 
admitting a rrakriti, or a something objective, independent 
of Bmhman or Purusha, though called into life and activity 
by the look of Purusha only, and disappearing when that 
look ceased. They were also less oppmed to the common 
consciousness of mankind in admitting the reality of indi- 
vidual souls. Dualism is always more popular than rigorous 
Monism, and the Sa^nkhya was clearly dualistic when it 
postulated nature, not only as the result of Avidyi or 
MS.ya, but as something real in the ordinary sense of that 
word, and when it allowed to the individual souls or Givas 
also an independent character. It should be remembered 
that the denial of an Isvara or personal Lord did not 
probably form part of the original S^mkhya, as presented 
to us in the Tattva-sam^sa. It would seem therefore that 
on these very important points the Samkhya was more 
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conciliatory and less defiant to the common sense of man- f 

kind than the Yed^nta, and though this is far from proving I 

that it was therefore posterior to the Vedanta in its severest ^ 

form, it might well be accepted as an indication that these 
two streams of thought followed parallel courses, starting 
from a common fund of ancient Vedic thoughts, but diverg- 
ing afterwards, the Vedinta unflinchingly following its 
straight course, the other, the S4mkhya, avoiding certain 
whirlpools of thought which seemed dangerous to the 
ordinary swimmer. To the people at large it would natur- 
ally seem as if the Vedanta taught the oneness of all indi- 
vidual souls or subjects in Brahman, and the illusory 
character of all that is objective, while the Ssl-mkliya 
allowed at all events the temporary reality of the objec- 
tive world and the multiplicity of individual souls. Of 
course, we must leave it an open question for the present 
whether the extreme monistic view of the Veda was due to 
/Samkai^a, or whether, like Rjlmlbnugra, he also could claim 
the authority of PfirvaHryas in his interpretation of BMa- 
raya'>m's Sfltras, If that were so, the difference between 
the two systems would certainly seem to be irreconcilable, 
while minor differences between them would in India at 
least admit of a friendly adjustment. 

' Atheism and Orthodoxy. 

Even on what seems to us so vital a point in every 
philosophy as theism or atheism, Indian philosophers seem 
to have been able to come to an understanding and a com- 
promise. We must remember that in the eyes of the 
Brahmans the S^wkhya is atheistic and yet orthodox. 

This seems to us impossible ; but the fact is that orthodoxy 
has a very different meaning in India from what it has 
with us. What we mean by orthodoxy was ’ with them 
not much more than a recognition of the supreme authority 
of tlie Veda. The SS^mkhya, whatever we may think of 
its Vedic character, never denies the authority of the Veda 
in so many words, though it may express a less decided 
submission to it. Whether in its origin the S^Twkhya was 
quite independent of the. “Veda, is ditiicnlt to say. Some 
scholars think that the recognition of the supreme authority 
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of the Smii wm an af terthongM with Klapila, a mere stroke 
of theological diplomacy. Bnt if so, we should be forced 
to admit that the Sfi.mkhya ptdlosophers wished, by means 
of this diplomacy, to be rais^ to the same position which 
others, such as the Ved^ntists, had occupied before them ; 
and so far it might seem to indicate the posteriority of the 
Samkhya, as a system of philosophy. 

It is important here to remember that the Samkhya not 
only declared for the authority of the Veda, bnt had never 
openly rejected it, like B^’ihaspati or Buddha. It is quite 
another question whether ib really carried out the spirit of 
the Veda, particularly of the Upanishads. That S'amkara, 
the great defender of VedSntism, should deny the correct- 
ness of the interpretation of the Veda, adopted by Kapila, 
proves after all no more thra that a difference of opinion 
existed between the two, but it would show at the same 
tiiiic that Kapila, as well as /Samkara, had tried to repre- 
sent his philosophy as supported by passages from the 
Veda. To Judge from a passage in the beginning of the 
S^mkhya-karikSs it might seem indeed that Kapila placed 
his own philosophy above the Veda. But he really says 
no more there than that certain remedies for the removal 
of pain, enjoined by the Veda, are good, and that other 
remedies enjoined by philosophy are likewise good; but 
that of the two the latter are better, that is, more efficacious 
(Tattva Kaumudi, v. 2). This does not affect the authority 
of the Veda as a whole, as compared with philosophy or 
human knowledge. We must not forget that after all it is 
^ruti or revelation itself which declares that all remedies 
are palliative only, and that real fr^dom (Moksha) from 
all suffering can be derived from pMIo^phical knowledge 
only, and that this is incomparably higher than sacrifices or 
other meritorious acts (Slimkhya-pravafeana I, 5). 

of tlio Toda. 

What authority Kapila assigns to the Veda may be 
gathered from what he says about the three possible 
sources of knowledge, perception, inference, and Apta- 
vafcana, that is the received, correct, or true word, or, it 
may be, the word of a trustworthy person. He explains 
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AptavaX;ana in v. 5 by Aptasruti, which clearly means 
received -revelation or revelation from a trustworthy source. 
However the commentators may differ, >Sruti can here mean 
the Veda only, though, no doubt, the Veda as interpreted 
by Kapila. And that the Veda is not only considered as 
equal to sensuous perception and inference, but is placed by 
him on an even higher pedestal, is shown by the fact that 
Kapila (Shtras V, 51) declares it to be self-evident, SvataA- 
pram^Tiam, while perception and inference are not, but are 
admitted to be liable to error and to require confirmation. 

Though it is true, therefore, that with the true Samkhya 
philosopher the Veda does not possess that superhuman 
authority which is ascribed to it by BMarayam, I cannot 
bring myself -to believe that this concession on the part of 
Eapila was a mere artifice to escape the fate which, for 
instance, befell Buddha. There are many passages where 
Kapila appeals quite naturally to >Sniti or revelation In 
I, 36 he appeals to both iSruti and Ny^ya, reasoning, out in 
many places he appeals to £>ruti alone. That revolution is 
to be looked upon as superior to experience or sensuous 
perception is stated by him in so many words in I, 147, 
where we read ‘ There is n® denial of ^hat is established 
by ^Sruti.* Again, when the Ny^ya philosophy tries to 
establish by reasoning that the organs of sense are formed 
of the elements, Kapila squashes the whole argument by. 
a simple appeal to /Sruti. ‘ They cannot he so formed,' he 
says, ‘ because £^ruti says that they are formed of Aham- 
kS,ra, self-consciousness (II, ao) 

Other passages where the authority of /Sruti is invoked 
as paramount by Kapila, or supposed to be so by the com- 
mentator, may be found in Samkhya-Sfitras 1 , 36 ; 77 ; 83 ; 
147 ; 154; II, 1^0 ; %% ; JII, 15 ; 80 ; IV, 22 ; &c. 

Slkmlchya to Priesthood. 

There is one. passage only in which a decidedly hostile 
feeling towards the Brahmanic priesthood may be dis- 
covered in Kapila's Sfitras, and it seems full of meaning. 
Among the different kinds of bondage to which men are 

^ But are not the ©lements mere Vikaras of Ahamkkra? 
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liable, hui ought not to be, is one called DakshiTia-bandha, 
bondage arising from having to offer gifts to priests, which 
«eHis to be condemned as superstitions and mischievous 
As springing from the great mass of philosophic thought 
awnmnlated in the Upanishads, the S^rnkbya, like the 
FedEnta-philc^ophy, was probably at first considered as 
neither orthodox nor unorthodox. It was simply one out 
of many attempts to m)lve the riddle of the world, and even 
the fact that it did not appeal to a personal Lord or creator, 
w« evidently at first not considered sufficient to anathe- 
matise it as unorthodox or un«Vedic. It was probably at 
a much kter time when the Vedanta and other systems had 
already entrenched themselves behind revelation, or the 
V^a, .as the highest authority even on philosophical 
qnmtions, that other systems, having been proved uu- 
V^ic, came to be considered as objectionable or unor- 
thodox, while the Vedinta, as its veiy name implied, was 
»fe niiiir the shadow of the Veda. I know that other 
scholars mainkdn that with the S4mkhya any appeal to the 
Veda was an aflerthou^t only, and not an essential part 
of the original i^Htem, nay, not even quite hone^^t. We 
may admit that the Si^khya has no need of the Veda, but 
why should it appeal to it even on indifferent questions, if 
the Veda had not been considered by it as of suprencie 
authority. It is po^ible that there may have been origin- 
ally \ difference between jSruti, revelation as not human, 
and Aptavafana, authoritative tradition as human, and 
that with Kapila the Veda was treated at first as coming 
under Aptaval»na Bui however this may be, unless our 
conception of the development of Indian pMlosophy, as we 
catch glimpses of it now and then in die course of centuries, 
is entirely wrong, it must be clear that, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to call one channel of philosophic thought, 
whether S4mkhya or Vedtota, in the form in which it has 
rMched us, more ancient than the other, would be ihere 
playing with worda ■ 


^ S®© TatlTa-samiJia ass ; S^mk}iya-*i:arikl.a 44. 
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IPavtOM development of l^liilosopMoal Systems. 

The result of this desire to fix dates, where dates are 
impossible, has often proved most mischievous. Scholars 
of recognised authority have arrived at and given expression 
to convictions, not only widely different, but diametrically 
opposed to each other. The chief cause of this confusion 
has been that, by a very natural tendency, we always wish 
to arrange things Nacheinander or in causal connection, 
instead of being satisfied with taking things as JSfehenein- 
ander, parallel and formed under similar conditions, spring- 
ing from a common source and flowing on side by side in 
the same direction. 

A reference to the history of language may make my 
meaning clearto^ ^ No one would say that Greek was older 
than Latin. , week h^ some forms more primitive than 
Latin, but Latin also has" some forms more primitive than 
Greek. It is true that we know literary productions in 
Greek at a much earlier time than literary productions 
in Latin, nor would 'g.ny Sanskrit scholar deny that the 
Sfitras of B&.darS.ya'n.a are older than the S^mkhya-Siitras, 
as we now possess the two. But for all that, Greek, as 
a language, cannot be a day older than latin. Both 
branciu?d off, slowly it may be and almost imperceptibly 
at firsit, from the time when the Aryan separation took 
place. In their embryonic form they both go back to some 
indefinite date, far beyond the limits of any chronology. 
In Incia we may learn how, like language," religion, and 
mythology, philosophy also formed at first a kind of 
common property. We. meet with philosophical ideas of 
a Vediintic character, though as yet in a very undecided 
form, as far back as the hymns of the Kig-veda ; they meet 
us again in the Br^hma''nas and in some of the Upanishads, 
while the Sllmkhya ideas stand out less prominently, owing, 
it would seem, to the ascendency gained at that early period 
already by the Vedtota. Instead of supposing, however, 
that passages in support of Silmkhya ideas occurring in 
certain of the older Upanishads were foisted in at a later 
time, it seems far more probable to me that they were 
survivals of an earlier period of as yet undifferentiated 
philoso phical thought. 
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BnilMsu to 'CTpftiiialiads. 

Whafc ren^ms of the chronological framework of Indian 
pMIc»ophy is in the end not much more than that both 
ved&nia and S&mkhya ideas existed before the rise of 
historical Buddhism. The very name of Upanishad, for 
instance, js so peculiar that its occurrence in ancient Bud- 
dhist texts proves once for all the existence of some of these 
works before the rise of Buddhism. 

The recognition of mendicant friars also, as a social insti- 
tution, seems to me simply taken over from the Brahmans. 
The very name of Bhikkhu, applied to the members of the 
Buddhi^ fraternity, comes from the same source. It is 
true, no doubt, that the name of Bhikshu does not occur in 
the classical Upanishads, but the right of begging, whether 
in the first or the third of the Asramas (Brahmaikin or 
Vinapr^tha), is fully recognised, only that the third and 
fourth Asramas are not so clearly distinguished in early 
times as they are in Mann and afterwards. In the Kaush. 
Up. II, 2 we read of a man who has begged through a vil- 
lage and got nothing (Bhikshitvi) ; in the Khhidi. Up. TV, 
3, 5, a Brahma&irin is mentioned who has begged. The 
tec^ical term for this begging is BhikshS-MryS, in the 
Bnh. Ar. Up. IH (V), 5, i, and exactly the same compound, 
BhikkhaMiy 4 , occurs in the Dhammapada 392 ; Bhaiksha- 
Mrya occurs also^ in the Muwlaka I, 2, ii, so that the fact 
that the substantive Bhikshu does not occur in the classical 
Upanishads can hardly be used as an argument to prove 
&at the status of the mendicant friar was not known 
before the spre^ing of Buddhism. It is true that in its 
^)cial meaning Asrama, the name of the three or four stages, 
does not occur in the classical Upanishads ; but, as we find 
Asra^ m the Maitray. Up. IV, 3, we can hardly doubt 
that tha three or four stages (Brahma^ari, Gaha^^Ao, Vaua- 
pas^ao, Bhikkhu) were known before the rise of Buddhism 
Md taken over by the Buddhists from the Vedie Brahmans! 
^Cially, the only Asramas that remained among tl^ Bud- 
^iste were two, that of the GWhins and tl^ bt the 
Bhikkhus. 

technical terms of the Buddhists 

{upmhadha, &c.) could have come from the same source 
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only, has long been known, so much so that it has been- 
rightty said, Without BrS^hmanism no Buddhism. 

The institution o£ the Vasso for instance, the retreat 
during the rainy season, is clearly taken over from the 
VarshS^s, the rainy season, as kept by the Brahmans, and 
so is the quinquennial celebration of the Paiv/cavarsha-pari- 
shad, and many other customs adopted by the Buddhists. 

XoUta-vistara. 

I have explained before why at present I attribute less 
importance than I did formerly to the occurrence of a 
number of titles, including SiLmkhya, Yoga, Vaiseshika, 
and possibly Ny^ya, in the Lalita-vistara. If the date 
assigned by Stanislas Julien and others to certain Chinese 
translations of this work could be re»established, the passage 
so often quoted from the twelfth chapter would be of con- 
siderable value to us in forming an idea of Indian literature 
as it existed at the time when the Lalita-vistara was orig- 
inally composed. We find here the names not only of the 
Vedic glossary (Nighat 2 ^u?) the !Nigamas(part of Nirukta), 
PurllTias, Itih&sas, Vedas, grammar, Nirukta, /SikshS., iTAan- 
das, ritual (Kalpa), astronomy ((ryotisha), but, what would 
be most important for us, the names of three systems of 
philosophy also, SS^rnkbya, Yoga, and Vaiseshika, while 
tletuvidy^ can hardly be meant for anything but Ny^ya. 
But until the dates of the various Chinese translations of 
the Life of Buddha have been re-examined, we must abstain 
from using them for assigning any dates to their Sanskrit 
originals. 

Buddlia-^rita. 

We may perhaps place more reliance on Asvaghosha*s 
Buddha-ferita, which, with greht probability, has been 
ascribed to the first century a.d. He mentions Vy^sa, the 
son of Sarasvati, as the compiler of the Veda, though not 
of the Ved4nta;Sfitras; he knows Valmiki, the author of 
the B&mkysbnBj Atreya as a teacher of medicine, and t?anaka, 
the well-known king, as a teacher of Yoga. By far the 
r^ost important passage in it for our present purpose is the 
conversation between ArMa and the future Buddha, here 


^ S.B.E., vol. viii, p. ais. 
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already called Bodhisattva in the twelfth book. This 
li^a is clearly a teacher of S4mkhya-philosophy, it may 
be of Simkhya in an earlier state ; and, tHp^h the name 
of S4mkhya does not occur, the name of Kapi^ does (XII,. 
31), and even a disciple of his is mentioned- Here then we 
have in a poem, ascribed to the first century A. D., a clear 
reference to that philosophical system whfesh is known to 
us under the name of SS.mkhya, and we have actually the 
same of Kapila, the reputed author of that system.- The 
name of Eapila-v^tu ^ also occurs, as the birthplace of ' 
Buddha and as the dwelling of the famous sage Kapila, 
No reference to the Vedanta has been met with in Asva- 

f hosha*s Buddha-toita, though the substitution of the 
"ed&ntic name of Brahman for the Simkhya name of 
Pnnisha deserve attention. 


BuddMst Suttas. 

If we consult the Buddhist Suttas, which, whatever the 
date of their original composition may have been, were at 
all events reduced 10 writing in the first century s.o., and 
may be safely used therefore as historical evidence for fViat 
time, we find there also views ascribed to the BrMimans 
of Buddha's time which d^rly breathe the spirit of the 
SS,'mkhya-phil<Mophy. But it would be very -unsafe to say 
more, ^d to maintain that such passage prove in any way 
the existence of fully developed systems of philosophy, Or 
of anything very different from what we find already in 
certain Upanishada AU we can say is that there are 
a number of terms in the Suttas which are the very terms 
used m the Ved^ta, S&mkhya and Yoga-philosophies, such 
as Ataum, ^vate, Nitya (?Anitya), Akshobhya, Brahman, 
^ara, Dhanna, Pannama, and many more ; but, so far as 
1 Imow, there is not one of which we could say that it 
could have been taken from the Sfitras only, and from 
uowucr© ©isc. 

We should remem^r that in the Buddhist Canon we find 
constant mention of litthiyas or Tirthakas and their here- 
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tical systems of philosophy. Six contemporaries of Buddha 
are mentioned, one of them, ]S^iga'>^i^^o NS^taputta, being the 
well-known founder of (jainism, Phra^na Kassapa, Makkhali, 
Agfita, Pakudha and Sa%aya \ Nor are the names of the 
reputed authors of the six systems of Br^hmanic-philosophy 
absent from the Tripifaka. But we hear nothing of any 
literary compositions ascribed to BMar^yana, (Jaimini, 
Kapila, Pata/?gfali, Gotama or Ka7?.^da. Some of these 
names occur in the Buddhist Sanskrit texts also, such as 
the Lahklivat^ra where the names of Ka-n^da, Kapila, 
Akshap^da, Brihaspati are met with, but again not a single 
specimen or extract from their compositions. 

^svalAyaua’s Ortliya-Stitras. 

Another help for determining the existence of ancient 
Sfitras and Bhitshyas may be found in the GWhya-Shtras 
of Asval^yana and S^mkh^yana, works belonging to the 
age of Vedic literature, though it may be to the very end 
of what I call the Sutra-period. Here, as I pointed out in 
1859 in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, we find 
not only the Rig-veda with all its subdivisions, but such 
names as Sumantu, (jaimini, V^aisamp^yana, Paila, Stltras, 
Bh^shyas, Bh^rata^, MahabhS,rata, teachers of the law, 
Gtoanti, B^havi, GS-rgya, Gautama, /?S;kalya, B^bhravya, 
MS^TicZavya, M^miilkeya, GS.rg! VliA:aknavi, Vadav^ Prati- 
theyi, Sulabh^ Maitreyi, Kahola Kaushitaka, MahS^kausht- 
taka, Paimgya, Mah^paimgya, Suyagr/?a /Samkh^yana, 
Aitareya, Mahaitareya, the SS.kala (text), the Bfi-shkala 
(text), Su(7|<tavaktra, Audav§,hi, MahaudavS^hi, Saugr^mi, 
/Saunaka, Asval^yana. The /Samkh^yana Grihya-Sfitras 
IV, 10, give the same list, though leaving out a few names 
and adding others. The most valuable part in both sets 
of Grihya-Sutras is their testifying at that early and 
probably pre-Buddhistic time, not only to the existence of 
Sfitras, but of BhS.shyas or commentaries also, without 
which, as I said before, neither the philosophical, nor the 

^ g^a???Ja-Phala-^titta 3. 

^ Hbw careful we must be, we may learn from the fact that instead of 
Bharata and Mahabh^rata, other MSS. read Bh&ratadharmaA::iryas ; while 
in the Stakliiyana Onhya-Sutras IV, 10, 4, Bhtlrata, MahAbhilrata and 
•BharmAMryas are left out altogether. 
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grammatical, noir any other Shtras would ever have been 
intelligible, or even possible. 

Xna BaddBa 1>oxrow &om 

I may seem very sceptical in all this, but I cannot even 
now bring myself to believe that the author of Buddhism' 
borrowed from the S§.nikhya or any other definite system 
of philosophy, as known to us in its final Sfitra form, in 
the sense which we ourselves assign to borrowing. Buddha, 
it seems to rofe, had as much right to many of the so-called 
Samkhya or Ved&nta ideas as Eapila or atiybody else. 
Who would say, for instance, that his belief in SamsS^ra 
or migration of souls was borrowed fro0i Badariyaiia or 
Kapila ? It belonged to everybody in liidia as much as 
a belief in Earman or the continuons working of deeds. 
In the great dearth of historical dates it may no doubt be 
excusable, if we lay hold of anything to save us from 
drowning while exploring the chronology of Indian litera- 
ture. Our difficulties are very great, for even When the 
names of the principal systems of philosophy and the 
names of their repute authors are mentioned, how do we 
know that they refer to anything written that we possess ? 
Unless we meet with verl^im quotations, we can never 
know whether a certain book of a certain author is in- 
tended, or simply the general Parampari,, that is, the tradi- 
tion, as handed down in various A^ramas, two things which 
should be carefully distinguished. 

It is strange to see how often our hopes have been roused 
and disappointed. We were told that in Professor Hardy 
most valuable edition ^ of the Anguttara a number of 
philosophical sects, were mentioned which existed at the 
time of Buddha's appearance, such as (i) A^rivakas, (2) 
Mga^t^Aas, (3) Mu7idasS,vakas, (4) ffatilakas, (5) Paribb^- 
gakas, (6) M 4 gam?ikas, h) Teda?Kiikas, (8) Aviruddhakas, 
(9) Gotamakas, and (10) Devadhammikas. But not one of 
these names helps us to a real chronological date. Agivakas 
and Nigan^Aas are the names of traina ascetics, the latter 
belonging to the Digambara sects, which could hardly have 
been established long before Buddha's appearance, while 

The Text Society, vol, iii, p. 276. 
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Mu«c?aa£i,vakas, i.e. pup’ls of the shaveling, the B-uddha, 
and Gotainakas would seem to be schools which owed their 
existence to Buddha himself. The other names Gaiilakas, 
ascetics, Paribb^axas, religious mendicants, Tedandikas. 
i.e. Sawinj'-Mns carrying the three staves, wWd be appli- 
cable both to Bi’tlhmanic and Buddhist sects. MElgawfikas, 
if meant for Magadhikas, people of Magadha, would be 
Buddhists again. Aviruddhakas, a name'not clear to me, 
may have been intended for ascetics no longer impeded by 
any desires,, while Devadbammikas are clearly worshippers 
of the ancient national Devas, and therefore Brihmanic,' 
and possibly Vedic. We get no historical dates from the 
names of any of these schools, if schools they were. All 
t^ey teach is that at the time BiAhmanic and Buddhist 
sects were existing side by side in large numbers, but by 
no means, as is commonly supposed, in constant conflict 
with each other ■ Of the six recognised systems of philo- 
sophy, of their eponymous heroes or their written works, 
we do not hear a single word. 


Hp<.rs3bLa^bxi1:a. 

Not even in later works, which have been referred to the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries a.d., do we meet with 
actual qxiotjttions from oxir Shtras of the six Dari^auas. 
Btoa, in his Life of King Harsha, knows indeed of Aupani- 
shadas, KSpilas, KStaadas; and if the Kapilas are the 
foliowers of the Sawikhya, Ka-r^das the followers of the 
Vaiseshika school, tlie Atipnnisliadas can hardly be meant 
for anyl)ody but the Vedantins. Varaha-Mihira. also, in 
tbe sixth century a.d,, mentions Kapila and Kattabhu^^ 
(Vai^eshd^a), but even this does not help us to the dates 01 
any Bhtfas com{)osecl by tl)em. 

The Cliinese translator of the KMkS^s, likev/ise in the 
sixth century, inforiris us that these Kllriklts contain the 
words of Kapila or of Pa^ 7 &asikha, the pupil of Asuri, who 
was th# pupil of Kapila. Wo are told even that there were 
originally 60,000 GItthlls, and all that l«vara Krishna did 

^ Cf. Xihya Biividitj, J. R A, 8., Xm., 1898, p. 197, 
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was to seiecfe seventy of them, for his seventy or seventy- 
two Karikas. 

That .Madliava (1350 a.d.), while mentioning the Sfttras 
of the other sj/ctems, should liot have mentioned those of 
tiie Sanikliyfi, is no doobt, as I pointed out before, a strong 
argiiD'u-iit in rapport of their non-existence in Ms time. 
Bat it is no proof, as little as we may conclude from the 
iact; that Hiouen-thsang translated the Vaiseshika-niktya- 
da.s;ipaclartha-slistra by tr;lana&ndra, and not the Vaise- 
shika-Siitras by Ea^iada, that therefore these Siltras did not 
exist in his tiiite. We cannot be too careful in such matters, 
for the unreserved acceptance of a purely conjectural date 
is very* apt to interfere with the discovery of a real date. 
Hiouen-thsang likewise mentions a number of Nytya works, 
but not Gotama’s Nytya-Sutras. Does that prove that 
Gatarnah Shtras were unknown in the seventh century ? 
Ir may or may not. He relates that Gu?iamati defeated 
a famous SS-^&khya phriosopher of the name of MMhava, 
but again he tells us no more. His own special study, as 
is well known, was the Yoga-philosophy. And here again, 
though he speaks of a number of Yoga works, he says not 
a word of the most important of them all, the Shtras of 
Pata%alib Yet I doubt whether we may conclude from 
this that these Shtras did not exist at his time. 

Tlie ?Patti7a-samft.sa. 

If then I venture to call the Tattva-samasa the oldest 
record that lias reached us of the Samkhya-philosophy, 
and if I pz-efer to follow them in the account I give of that 
philosophy, I am quite aware that many scholars will olject, 
and will prefer the description of the S^mkhya as given in 
the Karikns and in the Sutras. Both of them, particularly 
die Karikas, give us certainly better, arranged accounts of 
tliat philosophy, may lie seen in the excellent editions 
iuni translations which we owe to Professor Garbe, and 
1 may now add to Satisli Chandra Baneiji, 1898. If, as 
i believe, the Tattva-sam^-Shtras are older thap our 
Sai/dvhya-Sutras,their account of the S&'?}ikhya-philosophy 


* M, M., IndiA, p, 362. 
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would always possess its peculiar interest from a historical 
point of view; while even if their priority with regard to 
the K4rik^s and Sutras be doubted, they would always 
retain their value as showing us in how great a variety 
the systems of philosophy really existed in so large a counti^" 
as India. 

These Samasa- Sutras, it is true, are hardly more than 
a table of contents, a mere Samkhyam or Pari-sa'/vikhy^, 
but that would only show once more that they presuppose 
the existence of a commentary from the very first. What 
.we possess in the shape of commentaries may not be very 
old, for eommentaries may come and^go in difierent schools, i 
while the Sutras which they intend to explain, would re- 
main unchanged, engraved on the memory of teachers and 
pupils. How tenacious that philosophical Parampar^ 'was 
we can see from the pregnant fact that the Akhy^yikS.s or 
stories, though left out in the K^rik^, must surely have 
existed both before and after the time of isvara-Krishua, 
for though absent in the Tattva-samSsa and in the K^rik&s, 
they rtiappear in our Samkhya-Sfitras. Where^ were they 
during the interval if not in Sutras or KSrikSs, now lost 
to us ? 

The commentary on the Tattva-samS^sa*, the publication 
of which we owe to Ballantyne, begins with an infcroiiuction 
which sounds, no doubt, like a late tradition, but reminds 
us in some respects of the dialogue at the beginning of the 
Chinese translation of the commentary on the Sa^/ikhya- 
k^Lrikas. But though it may sound like a late tradition, 
it would be very difficult to prove that it was so. Chron- 
ology is not a matter of tastu that can be settled by mere 
impressions. 

A certain Brahman, we are told, overcome by the three 
kinds of pain, took refuge with the great i^^iShi Kapila, tlie 
teacher (not necessarily the originator) of the Sa/ytkhyab 
and having declared his family, his name and his clan in 
order to become his pupil, he said : ' Reverend Sir, Whiit- is 
here on earth the highest (the buninvum bonum) ? W luit 
is truth 1 What must I do to be saved '? ’ 

i 111 the B.Mgavatft-piiri?ia I, 3, ii, Kapila is said to have revived the 
Sawtkliya (Sa5wkliya-Sai*a, ©d. Hall, p. 7, note). 

yi 2r 
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Kapila said, "I shall tell thee/ Then follow the topics 
which are twenty-five in number: — 


5 . 

3 - 


Iiist of Tw©aty-fi.ve Tatfcvas. 

I. The eight Prakritis (primary and productive^ 
element^, 

I. The Prakriti as Avyakta (the non-differeni/lated 
or undeveloped principle) ; 

The Buddhi (intellect), of eight kinds ; 

The Ahamki;ra (the subject), of three kinds 
(Vaikarika, Taig^asa, Bhhtadi); 

4-'8. The five Ta-mnatras (essences) of sound, touch, 
colour, savour, and odour. 

II. The sixteen Vikaras (modifications), 

9-13. The five Buddhindriyas (perceptive organs) ; 
14-18. The five Karmendriyas (active organs) ; 

■ 19. Manas (central organ or mind) ; 

{ The Mahabhfitas (material elements); 

IIL 55. The Purusha (Spirit or Self). ' 


I 

E-i 

> 
- I 

s 

I 

o 

M 

EH 


IV. The Traigu7iya (triad of forces). 

V. The Sa? 7 i*ara (evolution). 

VI. The Pratisa^i/:ara (dissolution). 


VIL The AdhyMrna 

VIII. The Adhibhfita 

IX. The Adhidaivata 


' referring to the thirteen instru- 
ments, i.e. to Buddhi, Ahf.mkS;ra, 
Manas, and the ten Indriyaa 

X. The five Abhibuddhis (apprehensions), five acts of 

Buddhi or the Indriyaa. • 

XI. The five Karmayonis (sources of activity). 

XIL The five Vayus, winds or vital spirits. 

XIII. The five Karmatmans, kinds of AJiamk&ra 

XI?. Avidya (Nescience), fivefold, with sixty-two sub- 
divisions. ■ 

XV. A^akti (weakness), twenty-eightfold (nine Atushris 
and eight Asiddliis). 

XVL Tiishri (contentment^, ninefold. 

XYII. Sidilhi (perfection), eightfold. 

XVIII. Mulikarthas (cardinal facts), eight. 

XIX. Aniigrahasarga (benevolent creation). 
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XX. Bb.fltasarg& (creation of material elements), fourteen. 

XXI. Baiidha (bondage), threefold. 

XXII. Moksha (freedom), threefold. 

XXIII. Pram^Tia (authorities), threefold. 

XXIV. Dui^kha (painj, threefold. 

I have given these titles or headings in Sanskrit, and 
shall often have to use these Sanskrit terms, because their 
English equivalents, even when they can be found, are too 
often unintelligible or misleading without a commentary. 
This commentary which follows immediately on the Sutra, 
is meant to elucidate their meaning, and it does so on the 
whole satisfactorily, but tne English word seems never to 
square the Sanskrit terms quite accurately. 

The commentator begins by asking, ‘ Now what are the 
eight Prakritis and he answers, again in technical terms 
which will have to be explained: L ' i. The Avyakta 
(chaos), 2 ,. Buddhi (light or perception), 3. Aliamki^ra 
(subjectivity), and 4-8, the five Tanmatrss (transcendental 
elements)." 

Tlie 

He then continues: 1. ‘ ilere then the Avyakta, neuter 
(the undeveloped), is explained. As in the wcrkl various 
objects such as water-jars, cloth, vases, beds, &c., mani- 
fest, not so is the Avyakta manifest. It is not apprehended 
by the senses, such as the ear, &c. And why ? Because it 
has neither beginning, middle, nor end, nor has it any parts. 
It is inaudible, iuwangible, invisible, indestnictibie, eternal, 
without savour and odour. The learned declare it to be 
without beginning and middle, to be beyond what is great 
unchanging, pre-eminent. .And again, this Avyakta is 
subtle, without attributes, without beginning or end, pro- 
ducing (Prasuta), but alone of all the eiglit P.i'ak'ritis un,- 
pioduced (Aprasuta), without parts, ojie only, tut conrmon 
to all. And tliese are its synonyms, that is to ?a.y, words 
applicable to the Avyakta, under certain circumstances . 

^ in the sense of mind, and Pradhana In the sense of nature, 

see w iiardlyio he appropriate here. 
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Pradhana (principal). Brahman ^ Piira (abode), Dhrava 
(unchanging), Pradhinaka (chief), Akshara (indestructible), 
Kshetra (field, objecx^), Tamas (darkness), Prasuta (produc- 
tive)/ 

Buddni 

2 . 'And what is called BuddM (intellect)? Enddh i is 
Adhyavasaya (ascertainment). It is that throupiT^ich 
there is in regafdlo a cow, &c., the conviction (Pratipatti), 
''This is so and so, not otherwise, this is a cow, not a horse ; 
this is a post, not a man.'’ Such is Buddhi, the most won- 
derful phase of Prakrrti.^ 

J ^iaddhi is i^^enerally taken here i n its sub jective o r psycho- 
l ogie^ senseV w}iatever“hativ6 and European authorities 
xnayTiave to say, it is impossible that this should have been 
its original meaning in the mind of Kapila. If Buddhi 
meant only determination (Adhyavasaya), even in its widest 
sense, it would clearly presuppose the later phases, not only 
Aha^ikara, Manas, Indriyas, as subjective, but likewise 
something that is knowable and detenninable, such as 
Mami'ohutas, or at least Tanmatras. {Though this psycbo- 
logieai aeccptation is the common acceptation of Buddhi 
among native writers on Samkhya, yet sense is more 
important, than coinmentaries. The Buddhi or the Mahat 
must here be a phase in the cosmic growth of the universe, 
like PraKrfti in the beginning, and the senses and the 
oilier c»rgaii3 of the soul; and however violent our pro- 
ceeding in-i}" seen], we can haruiy help taking this Great 
Principle, the 3Iabat, in a cmmio sense. ' Now the’' first 
step after Avyakta- the undeveloped, dull, and as yet 
senseless Prak^riti, can only Ijb PrakWti 'avS liglited up, as 
renilered capable of perception, and no longer as dull 
matter. If taken in a psychological sense, it .supplies, no 
diiubt, in a later stage, the possibility of individual per- 
ception also, or of the determination of this and that. But 

^ seems out of liere, ar;.d to be synonymous with 

Poi'iiiiiu or Aiirt.-m ratlior than with the Ayyaita. It is given as 
ii ipyTsi/iiymKof Itirnslia iiirther od, but striet!y speahing Prakrit! also 
from'ia VcUantio point of Tiew^-fiiU to Brahman as being what U. 
culifed tlie OTStautial cense of Che world, but of an immaterial world, as 
it wouklsacM 
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orirfnally it must have been meant as Pmkriti illnminated 
and intellectualised, and rendered capable of becoming at 
a later time the germ of Ahamkara {^iistinction of subject 
and object), Manas, mind, and Indriyas, apprehensive senses. 
Only after Prakv^^ti has become lighted up or perceptive, 
only after mere material contact has become eoxisciousiiess, 
can we imagine the distinction, whether general or indi- 
\ddnal, between subject and object (AhamkS,ra), and their 
new relation as perceiver and perceived, as ^ I ’ on one side 
and * this " and ^ that ’ on the other. 

This may seem a very bold interpretation, and a complete 
forsaking of native guidance, but unless a more reasonable 
and intelligible account can be given of Buddhi, there seems 
no escape from it. 

What native interpreters have made of Buddhi may 
be seen in all their commentaries, for instance, V^aspati- 
Mi^ra's commentary on K&rika 23 : ' Every man uses firiJt 
his external senses, then he considers (with the Manas), 
then he refers the various objects to his Ego (Aliamk^ra), 
and lastly he decides with his Buddhi what to do/ This 
may be quite right in a later phase of the development of 
Prakr?*ti, it cannot possiblj'’ be right as representing the 
first evolution of Prakriti from its chaotic state towards 
light and the possibility of perception- It could not be the 
antecedent of AJiar/ikira, Manas, and even the TanmS,tras, 
if it were no more than the act of fixing this or that in 
thought. I am glad to find that Mr. S. 0 - Banerji on p. 146 
of hiS work arrives at much the same conclusion. 

There are eight manifestations of this Buddhi (intellect), 
(i) Dharma, vntue, (2) knowledge, (3) Vair&gya, 

dispassionateness, (4) Aisvarya, superhuman power. 

As each of tliese requires explanation, lie explains them by 
a very favourite pxncess, namely, by contrasting them with 
their opposites, and saying that (i) Dharma, virtue, is the 
opposite of Adharma, vice, and is enjoined by &uti and 
Smriti, revelation and tradition. It is not opposed to, nay, 
it is in harmony with, the pmctice of the best people, and 
has happiness for its outward mark. 

(2) ffnana or knowledge, the opposite of A(fHkn& or 
ignorance, is explained as the understanding of the twenty- 
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five subjects (Ta-ttvas), the states of thought (Bhava), and ^ 
the elements (Bhfita). 

( 3 ) Vairltgya, dispassionateness, is the opposite of passion, 
and consists in not being dependent on or influenced by 
exte:*? al objects, such as sound, &c, 

(4) Aiii'varya, superhuman power, is the opposite of 
powerlessness, and consists of the eight qualities such as 
Ardman, extreme minuteness, i.e. being able to assume the 
smallest form and weight, &c. ^ 

These four* kinds of intellect (Buddhi) are classed as ^ 
sattvika. • V / w 

Their opposites are classed as TS^masa, dark or bad. 

Through virtue, as a means, there takes place going up 
ward, through ‘knowledge there arises' liberation, through 
dispassionateness men are absorbed in Prakriti (Prakr?!Ji- 
laya?), through superhuman power there comes unfettered j 

movement. - 

Thus has Buddhi in it§. eight forms been described. 

Synonyms of Buddhi are^ Manas, mind, Mati, thought, 

Mahat, the great, Brahma masc., Khyflti, discrimination, 

Pragf/?4, wisdom, firuti, inspiration, Dhnti, firmness, Pra- • 
{/wS^nasantati, continuity of -thought, Smriti, memory, and 
i)hi, meditation. 

It is quite clear that in all these explanations Buddhi is 
teken as intellect, and as personal intellect, and that the 
idea of a cosmic stage of intellectuality has been entirely- 
forgotten. Thus only can we account for the statement 
that this Buddhi, if dominated by Sattva (Gu-n-a of purity), 
is said to assume the form (Rupa) of virtue, knowledge, 
dispassionateness, and superhuman powers, while, if domi- 
nated by Tamas (Gu-n-a of darkness), it takes the four 
opposite forms- of vice, &c. How could this be possible 
before the distinction between subject and object has been 
^ r^lised by Ahamk^a, and before Buddhi has assumed 

^ Tliese Aisvaryas are believed in by Samkhya and Yoga, and are 
acotxiired by Yogins by means of long and painful practices. 

^ ’fills also seems out of place bere, uniess the S&mkhyas give their , 

own meaning both to Brahman and Brahma. In later times Buddhi, ^ 

taken collectively, becomes the XJpUdiii or mental limitation of Brahm& 
or Hiranyagarbha. 
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the character of sense-perception (Buddlundriya^yiiJ ? We 
have, in fact, to read the S.4mkhya-philosopliy in two 
texts, one, as- it were, in the old uncial writing that ®hjw® 
forth here and there, giving the cosmic process, the omer 
in the minuscule letters of a much later age, interpreted in 
a psychological or epistemological sense. 

Almmkkxsb, 

3 . Now, he asks, What is called Ahamkara 1 And ^ he 
answers, * It is Abhimana, assumption or misconception, 
and this consists in the belief that I am in the sound, 
i. e. I hear, I feel, I see, I taste, and I smell, I am lord and 
rich, I am tsvara, I enjoy, I am devoted to virtue, by me a 
man was slain, I shall be slain by powerful enemies, &c. ^ 
^lamkara in his commentary on the Ved&nta-Sdtras gives, 
though from a diflerent point of view, some more instances, 
as when a man, because his wife and children are unhappy, 
imagines that he is unhappy, or that he is stout, thin, or 
fair, that he stands, walks, or jumps, that he is dumb, 
impotent, deaf, blind, that he has desires, doubts, or fears, 
whereas all these things do not pertain to him at all, but " 
to Prakriti only. 

' Synonyms of Ahamki-ra, or rather modifications of it, 
are» Vaik^rika, modifying, Taigasa, luminous, BhfitMi, the 
first of elements, S^num^na, dependent on inference, 
Niranuin&na, not dependent on inference/ 

Here we must distinguish again between Ahamkara, as 
a cosmic power, and Aham kS.ra as a condition presupposed 
in any mental act of an individual thinker. Ahamki^ra 
was so familiar in' the sense of Egoism that, like Buddhi, 
it was taken in its ordinary rather than in its technical 
S 4 mkhya sense. I quite admit that this is a somewhat 
bold proceeding, but how to get without it at a proper 
understanding of the ancient Samkhya, the rival of the 
Vedanta, I cannot see. We must remember that Ahamkiira, 
whatever it may mean in later times, is in the Silmkhya 
something developed out of primordial matter, after that 
matter has passed through Buddhi. Buddhi cannot really 
act without a distinction of the universe into subject and 
object, without the introduction of the Ego or I, which 
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again is imi^srfble witliont a Non-Ego, or something 
objective. After that only do we watch the development 
of what is objective iri general into what is objectively this 
or that' (the Tanmiitras). But while the creation of ^ what 
is subjective and objective is the only possible meaning of 
the cosmic Ahamkara, its psychological interpretation is 
far more easy. Thus we are told that there are three or 
four niodilieations of the Aliamk^ra, (i) the Vaikarika, 
dominated by the Sattva-gmia, helps to do good works; 
{ 2 } the Taitjjrsa, dominated by the fegrasguna, helps to do 
evil works; (3) the Bhhtadi, dominated by the Tamas-girnaj 
helps io do hitiden works ; (4) the S4nrimllna Ahamk4ra is 
responsible for unintentional good; (5) the Niranmn4na, 
for unintentional evil works. This 4i vision, though rather 
confused, shows at all events that the Ahamkara is here 
treated aa simply a moral agent, dominated by the Gunas, 
but no longer as a cosmic potentia. These five modes of 
Ahatnkara are spoken of as Karm4tinans also, i.e?the very 
essence of our acts, while in another place the Tattva- 
samasa itself explains that Ahamk4ra should be taken as 
an act of Buddhi directed towards the perception of the 
nature of what is Self (subjective) or Not-Self (objective). 
Though Ahamkira means only the production of Ego, yet 
the pr<^uction of Ego involves that of the Non-Ego, and 
thus divides the "whole world into what is subjective and 
objective. 

yive Tasmi&tras. 

4-8. If it is asked, What are the five Tanm4tras (sub- 
stances)? he answers. The five substances or essences as 
enianating from Ahanf;k4ra, tlie essence of S'./und, contact, 
colour, savour, and odour. 

The essences of sound are perceived in sounds only. 
Differences of sound, such as acute, grave, circnmflexed, 
and the notes of the gamut, such as Shddg^, C, ifisliabha, 
D, Gandhara, E, Madhyama, F, Pa>iZ:ama/G, Dhaivata, A, 
Nishada, B, are perceived ; but there is no difference in the 
essence of sound. 

The essences of touch are perceived in touch only. Dif- 
ferences of touch, such as soft, hard, rough, slippery, cold, 
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and hot, are perceived, but there is no difference in the 
essence- of touch. 

The essences of colour are perceived in colour only. 
Differences of colour, such as white, red, black, green, yel- 
low, purple, are percc 4 ved, but there is no difference in the 
essence of colour. 

The essences of savour are perceived in savour only. 
Differences of savour, such as pungent, bitter, astringent, 
cori*osive, sweet, acid, salt, are perceived, but there is no 
in the essence of savour. 

The essences of odour are perceived in odour only. 
Diffbi'ences of odour, such as sweet and offensive, are per- 
ceived, but there is no difference in the essence of odour. 4 

Thus have the essences f)een indicated ; and their syn- 
onyms, thongh sometinies very inaccurate ones, are said to 
be : Ayitsesha, not differentiated, and therefore not percep- 
tible, 3 M[ahfibhiitas ( 1 ), the great elements ; Prakr^'tis, natures, 
Abhogya, not to be experienced, A'?iu, atomic, Asanta, not- 
pleaaurable, Aghora, not-terrible, Amff(i/ia, not-stupid; the 
last three being negations of the qualities of the Maha- 
bhfitaa, according to the three Gunas preponderating in each. 
And if it is asked why these eight Prakritis only, from 
Avyakta to the Tanrnfitras, are called Prak^/'itis, the answer 
ib becaxise they alone Prakurvanti, they alone bring forth, 
or evolve. 

Sixteen Vik&rad. 

II. If it be asked ‘ Which are the sixteen V ikaras or 
evolutions?' the answer is, ‘the eleven sense organs (in- 
clnding Manas), and the five elements.' 


rive Buddlaindriyas, 

9-13. ‘ Now the organs are set forth; the ear, the skin, 
the eyes, the tongue, and the nose, constitute the five 
Budiihindriyas, or perceptive organs. 

The ear perceives as its object sound, the skin touch, the 
eye colour, the tongue savour, the nose odour.' 

Being produced i'roni the Tanmatras, the senses, as per- 
ceiving, are representeii as being of the same nature as the 
objects perceived, a view of considerable antiquity. 
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five Zarmenaxl:7a3. 

14-18. The five Karmendriyas or organs of action, 
voice, hands, feet, the organ of excretion, and the organ of 
generation, perform each its own work. The voice utters 
words, the bands work, the feet perform movement, the 
organ of excretion evacuation, the organ of generation 
pleasure.* 

Manas. 

19. * Manas, mind, both perceptive and active, performs 
its acts of doubting and ascertaining.* ^ . 

Central organ of the senses or koivoi* alcrOrjii^piop might 
be the nearest appi'oach to the meaning of Manas; but 
mind may do, if we only remember its S&wkhya definition, 
as perceptive, like the other organs, and at the same time 
active like the Karmendriyas. 

' Thus have the eleven organs been explained. Their 
synonyms are Earatm, instruments, Vaikarika, changing, 
Niyata, special, Padani, appliances AvadhritS-ni, kept 
under (?), A%u, atomic, Aksha organ.* 

3?i7e Mak4b1iutas. 

20-24. ‘ The Mah&bhfitas, or grc^ elements, are earth, 
water, light, air, and ether.* 

Here the earth, we are told, helps the other four, by 
being their support. Water helps the other four by moist- 
ening. Light helps the other four by ripening. Air helps 
the other four by drying. Ether helps the other four by 
giving space. 

* Earth is possessed of five qualities sound, touch, colour, 
savour, and odour. Water is possessed of four qualities, 
sound, touch, colour, and savour. Light is possessed of 
three qualities, sound, touch, and colour. Air is possessed 
of two qualities, sound and touch. Ether has one quality, 
sound. Thus are the five Mahabhfitas explained. 

Their synonyuns . are : Bhiitas, elements, ^Bhuta-vheshas, 
special elements, Yikaras, moiiifications, Ak?'^tis, species, 
Tanu, skin (or b^yl), Vigraha, shapes, /SSnta, pleasurable, 

^ ©arbe Simkhya-Philosopbie, p. 257. 

® Or Akfebara, iinperisiiabie ? 
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Ghora^ fearful, MAdh% stupifl. Thus have the sixteen 
ViMras been described/ 

Pumsha. 

III. Now it is asked, 'What is the Puruslia?^ and 
the answer is, ' Purusha is without beginning, it is subtle, 
omnipresent, perceptive, without qualities, eternal, ’seer, 
experieneer, not an agent, know^er of objects, spotless, not 
producing. Why is it called Purusha? Because of its 
being old (Pur&-n4t), because it rests in the body (Puri 
sayale), and because it serves as Purohita (Director)." 
These are, of course, fanciful etymologies ; and we can 
hardly doubt that w^e have, in the name of Purusha, a recol- 
lection of the Vedic Puxnsha, one of the many names of the 
supreme deity, by the side of Visvakarman, Hiraiiyagarbliaj 
Prag^pati, &c. Like Brahman when conceived as Atman, 
Purusha also was probably used both for the divine and 
for the human side of the same power. It is the multi- 
plicity only of the Purusha which is peculiar to the 
khya-philosophy. 

‘ Aad why is the Purusha without beginning ? Because 
there is no beginning, no middle, and no end of it-’ This 
is not a very satisfactory answer, but it is probably meant 
for no more than that we never perceive a begiiniing, 
middle, or end of it. Why is it subtle ? Because it is 
without parts and supersensuous. "Why omnipresent ? Be- 
cause, like the sky, it reaches everything, and its extent is 
endless. Why perceptive ? Because it perceives (that is, 
for a time) pleasure, pain, and trouble. Why without 
qualities ? Because the qualities of good, indifferent, and 
bad are not found in it. Why eternal ? Because, it wcs 
not made, and cannot be made. Why seer? Because 
perceives the modifications of Prak'?*?!)^. W'hy enjoyer / 
Because being perceptive it perceives (for awhile) pleasure 
and pain. Why not an agent ? Bec.ause it is indifferent and 
without the qualities (Gutias). Why the kno wer of body 
or of objects ? Because it knows the qualities of objective 
bodies. Why spotless ? Because neither good nor evil 
acts belong to the Purusha. Why not px-otlucing Be- 
cause it lias no seed, that is, it can produce nothing. Thus 
has the Purusha of the been described 
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The synonyms of Purushaare, Atinan, Self, Pumin, male, 
Pumgii?iagantiigivaA, a male living creature, Kshetragra^a, 
knower of objects or of the body, Nara, man, Kavi, poet. 
Brahman, ilkshara, indestructible, Prana, spirit, YaAka/ii, \ 

anybody, Sni, He, 

Thus h^ve the twenty five substances been described, 
viz. the eight Prakritis, the sixteen Vik§;ras, and the 
Purusha. He who knows these twenty-five substances, 
whatever stage of life he may be in, and whether he wear 
matted hair, A topknot, or be shaven, he is liberated, there 
is no doubt. This verse is often quoted by Samkhya philo- 
sophers. Here, it seems, the first part of the Tattva-sam&sa 
is ended, containing a list of the twenty-five Tattvas, in the 
three divisions of Prak^’itis, VikSras, and Purusha. 


Furuslia (subject). 

I, Praknti (object). 

Avyakta (chaos). 

a, Mahat or Buddhi (light and intelligence as Samashd, not yet 
j individualised). 

3. Ahamk^ra (subject! vation). 

' 5 Tanniitr^ i Sattvika) 10 Indriyas, organs (Kdgasa) •{- 1 Manas (mind) 
(subtle elements). (5 Buddhlndriyas, 5 Karmendriyas, and Manas). 


T^inm^tras. 

1. Sound, Sabda. 

2. Touch, Sparra.. 

3. Colour, Hupa. 

4. Savour, Rasa. 

5. CMour, Oandha. 


Buddhlndriyas. 
I. Srotra, hearing 
in ear. 

a. Tvafc, touch in 
skin. 

3. A'akshus, seeing 

in eye. ^ 

4. Cihva, tasting 

in tongue. 

5. Ghr&nsLj smell- 

ing in nose. 


Karmendriyas. 

1. Speaking in tongue 

2. Grasping in hands. 

3. Moving in feet 

4. Evacuating in Pdyu. 

5. Generating in XJpastha. 


5 Mahabhutas (Tamasa). 

I. Akfu'sa, other (^abda). 
a. Viiyu, air (sabda-t-.sparsa), 

3. Tonyas, fire (sabda + sparsa -f rupa). 

4. A|». wpter 1 sabda + sparsa -r rupa + rasa) . 

5. iViikivi, earth (sabda + sp;irsa + rupa v l asa 4* gandha). 


I pronoun could hardly be used ns a name, 

is meant for the indefinite pronoun ya/ika/i, but this 
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ta Fnrasha au Agent? 

Now follow a number of special questions, which seemed 
tc' require fuller treafcmenfc. The first is. Is the Purusha an 
agent, or is he not ? If Purusha were an agent, he would 
do good actions only,^ and there would not be the three 
different kinds of action. The three kinds of action are 
(i) Good conduct, called virtue (Dharma), which consists in 
kindness, control and restraint (of the organs); freedom 
from hatred, reflection, displaying of supernatura.1 powers. 

{2,) But passion, anger, greed, fault-finding, violence, 
/iiscontent, rudeness, shown by change of countenance, 
these are called indifferent conduct. 

(3) Madness, intoxication, lassitude, nihilism, devotion to 
women, drowsiness, sloth, worthlessness, impurity, these 
are called bad conduct. 

We see here once more that the three Gmias must have 
had originally a much wider meaning than is here described. 
They are here taken as purely moral qualities, whereas 
originally thej^ must have had a much larger cosmic sense. 
111035^ “^re not qualities or mere attributes at all; they are 
on the contrary ingredients of Prakr^ti in its differentia- 
tion of good; indifterent, bad ; bright, dim and dark ; light, 
xnobile, heavy. We see here the same narrowing of eos- 
raical ideas which we had to point out before in the case of 
Buddhi and Ahamkara, and which, it seerqfi to me, would 
render the original conception of the SS, 7 v^knya'•phi]osophy 
quite unmeaning. We must never forget that, even when 
the Sa'//z-k.hya speaks of moral qualities, these qualities 
belong to nature as seoxx hy the Purusha, never to Purusha 
apart froirx Prakrtti. 

Tliree Cloci»as. 

Whenever this triad is perceived in the world it is clear 
that agency belongs to the Gums, and it follows that 
Purusha is not the agent. 

Deceived by passioix and darkness, and taking a. wrong 
view of these Gunas wliich belong to Prakriti, not to himself, 
a fool imagines that he himself is the agent, though in 
Ideality he is unable by himself to bend even a straw. Nay, 
he becomes an agent, as it w^ei'c, foonslt and intoxicated b}? 
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vain iriiagi.natioii and sa.<ying, ^All this was made by me 

and belongs to me' 

Aiid then it is said (in the Bhagavad-giU III, 37} : ‘ Acts 
are eJiected by the, qualities (Gunas) of Prakriti m every 
vray, but the Self (Atman), deluded by the conceit of the I 
(AlV-iifiktira), imagines that the I is the agent.’ 

Ibid. Xiy, 31 

‘This imperishable supreme Self, from being without 
beginning and devoid of qualities, neither acts nor suffers, 
even while staving in the body.’ 

AndXIII, 29;— 

• He sees (aright) who looks upon actions as in all re- 
.s|>ects performed by Prakriti alone, and upon the Self as 
never an agent.’ 

Is Pnmslia one or many? 

Now comes the important question, Is that Purusha one 
or many ? The answer to this question divides the Sim- 
khya from the Vedanta-philosophy. The S^mkhya answer 
is that the Purusha is clearly many, because of the variety 
in the acts of pleasure, pain, trouble, confusion and purify- 
ing (of race), health, ,birth and death also on account of 
the stages in life (Asrama) and the difference of caste 
(Var.iii). If there were but one Purusha, as the Ved&ntins 
hold, then if one were happy, all would be happy ; if- one 
w re anbaypy, ail would be unhappy, and so on in the case 
. -f people urieeted by trouble, confusion of race, purity of 
(Tice, health, birth and death. Hence there is not one 
I’uTusba, but many, on account of the manifoldness ir, li- 
c-cted by form, birth, abode, fortune, society or loneliness. 
Tbits Kapife, A«na, Paniasikha and Pata/7(7ali, and all 
.jtiit-r S:-./nkI5ti tteaehers describe Purusha as* many. 


VedAnta Saying’s. 

Bot tericliers who follow the Vedanta, sxtch as Harihara, 
jasa and others, describe Puiiisha.as one. 
Aiifl W'liv so - Eecanse (as the Vedanta saysj, 

^ biirasha is all tliis. what has been aiid what is to be 
si lo.riJ oi thiit immortality which springs up by (sacri- 
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ficial) food, that is, he is beyond the immortality of the 
ordinary immortal gods b 

2. That is that is V^yu, that is Sdrya, that is 

Aandramas, that is pure, that is Brahman, that is water 
and PragrS,pati 

3. That is trae, that is immortal, it is liberation, it is 
the highest point, it is indestructible, it is the glory of the 
sun; 

4. Higher than which there is nothing else, nothing 
smaller, and nothing greater, the One stands like a tree 
plated in the sky ; by liim and by the Purusha, all .this 
IS filled \ 

5. Having hands and feet everywhere, having mouth, 
head and eyes everywhere, hearing everywhere in this 
world, it stands covering everything ; 

6. Shining^ through the qualities (GuTia) of all the 
senses, and yet free from all the senses, the master of all, 
the Lord, the great refuge of all ; 

7. He is all subst^ces everywhere, the Self of all, the 
^urce of all ; that in which everything is absorbed, that 
the sages know as Brahman. 

8. For^^ there is but one Self of beings, settled in every- 
body, it is seen as one and as many, like the moon in the 
water. 

9. For he alone, the great Self, dwells in all beings, 
whether moving or motionless, he by whom all this was 
spread out. 

. 3:0- This Self of the world is one — hy whom was it made 
manifold ? Some speak of the Self as several, -because of 
the existence of knowledge, &c. (because knowledgre is 
different in different people 

II. Wise « people see the ^me (Itman) in the Brahman, 


^ !Eli©se veima are meant to represent the views of the Vedanta, md 
they ^e mostly talcen^from the Upanishads. TJie first from sW. Up, 
in, 15, occurs also Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, i, and in the Eig-veda X 00 2 
where w© should rea^ TM ^nnenadhirdhati, see Beussen, Oeeehichte^ 
X, p. 15a, ■ ' ^ , 

3 ^hiuAr. Bp. I, 7 ; cf. Vdff, Samb. 3a, i. 

Svet. Up. Ill, 9 5 MaMn^r. Up. X, 20, 

* Svet. Up. in, 17 ; cf. Bhag. GltA Xm 14. 

Brahmabindu Up. 12. a Of. Bliag. Gita V, ta 

T 7 . S 
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in worms and insects, in the outcast, in the dog and the 
elephant, in beasts, cows, gadflies, and gnats. 

IS, 13. As one and the same string passed through gold, 
and pearls, jewels, corals, porcelain, and silver, thus is one 
and the same Self to be known as dwelling everywhere in 
cows, men, and in elephants, deer,’ &c. 

We' see in these extracts a mixture of Ved&nta and 
Samkhya terms and ideas: and in verse 10 the two views 
of Brahman being one, and the Purusha being many, are 
given in the same breath. 

Sarly l&elatioii between Vedlbnta and Sd>??kbyau 

The relation between Simkhya and Vedanta during the 
Upanishad-period is by no means clear. Most scholars 
seem to regard it as a kind of syncretism, but it may also 
represent to us a period of philosophic thought when these 
two views of the world were not yet finally differentiated, 
and were not felt to be altogether incompatible. Though 
there is in the Upanishads which we possess a decided pre- 
ponderance of a Ved^ntic interpretation of the world, the 
Samkhya philosophers are not altogether wrong when they 
maintain that their view also can be supported by Vedic 
authority. All these views were at first no more than 
guesses at truth, gropings in the dai'k ; but the idea that if 
the one was right the other must be wrong, belongs de- 
cidedly to a later period, to that of systematised and con- 
troversial philosophy. There are certain technical terms, 
such as Purusha, Buddhi, Gu'/ias, &c,, which are looked 
upon as the peculiar property of the Samkhya, and others, 
such as xitman, Brahman, AvidyH, M^y&, &c., which remind 
us at once of the VcdS^nta-philosophy ; but even these 
tenns are used far more freely in the BrS.hma?ias and 
Upanishads than in the Darsanas, nor are they always used 
in the same sense or in the same order by earlier and later 
authorities. \ 

Thus we read in the K^Aaka Up. Ill, 10, ii 
‘Beyond the senses are the objects (Artha), beyond the 
objects is the mind (Manas), beyond the mind is intellect 
(Buddhi), the Great Self . (Mah^n Atm^} is beyond the 
intellect. Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped 
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(Avyakta), beyond the undeveloped there is the Purusha. 
Beyond the Purusha there is nothing, that is the goal, the 
highest point/ 

In the same XJpanishad, VI, 7, 8, we read: — 

^"Beyond the senses is the mind, beyond the mind the 
highest being (Sattvam XJttamam), higher than that being 
is the great Self (MahS^n Atm^), beyond this great (Self) is 
the highest, the Undeveloped. 

Beyond the Undeveloped is the Purusha, the all-pervading 
and imperceptible. Every creature that knows him is 
liberated, and obtains immortality/ 

The successive development, as here described, is not in 
strict accordance with the systematic S^mkhya, but still 
less does it represent to us Yedantib ideas. Even the two 
accounts, as given in the same Upanishad, vary slightly, 
showing to us how little of technical accuracy thei'e was as 
yet during the Upanishad-period. We get— 

111 , 10 , 11 . VI, 7, 8. 

1. Indriyas. Indriyas. 

2 . Arthas. 

3. Manas. Manas. 

4. Buddhi. ^ Sattvam^ Uttamam. 

5. Mah&n AtmS,. Mah 4 n Atm 4 . 

6. Avyakta. Avyakta. 

7. Purusha. Purusha. 

The omission of the Arthas as objects would not signify, 
because, as Indriysbrtbas, they are implied by the Indriyas 
or senses. But why should Buddhi, generally the firat 
emanation of Prak^’iti in its undeveloped (Avyakta) state, 
be replaced by Sattvam Uttamam, the Highest Beino*? 
The word may be meant for Buddhi, for Buddhi is often 
called Mahat, the Great, but why it should be called Great 
^ difficult to say. It is certainly not an equivalent of the 
Phenician Mot, as Professor Wilson corijectured many Vears 
ago ^ MahSn AtmS* looks like a Vedstntic term, but even 
then it would only occupy the place of <?tvatma, the indi- 

0^ Ekadflsakam is SiUtvikam, ef. II, 

that IS the five BiiddhiBdriyas, the five Karmendriyas, and the 
Manas ; see Garbe, Sawkhya-pravaftana-bh^shya, p. 188. 

S a 
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vidiiaEsed Self, and how could this be said to emanate from 
the Avy akta 1 

Another passage which reminds ns of Samkhya rather 
than of Yedanta-philosophy occurs in the MaitrS>y. Up. 
II, 5, where we read : ‘ He who has tlie name of Purnsha, 
and is very small, intangible, invisible, dwells of his own 
will ^ here in part as a man who is fast asleep awakes of 
his own will. And this part, which is entirely intelligent, 
present in every single man, knowing the body, attested by 
conceiving (Manas), willing (Buddhi), and belief in subject 
and object (Ahamkara) is Pra^apati, called Visva. By him. 
the intelligent, is the body made intelligent, and he is the 
driver thereof.’ 

This passage does not contain much of SS-mkhya thought, 
yet the words Purusha and possibly Buddhiphrvam seem 
to allude to Kapik’s ideas rather than to those of BMar^- 
yana. Other words also, such as Sa^n-kalpa, AdhyavasSya 
and Abhim§.na, in the sense of Ahamk^lra, point to the 
same source. The whole passage, however, is obscure, nor 
does the commentator help us much, unless he is right in 
recognising here the germs of the later Ved^ntic ideas of 
a Pra^apati, called Vkva or Vaisv 4 nara (Ved?lnta-.s^ra, 

§ 138), Taipasa and Pr^/?a. 

One more passage of the Maitray. Upanishad, III, 2, 
may here be mentioned, as reminding us of*s4mkhya 
d^trines. There we read; ^ There is indeed that other 
diiferent one, called the elemental Self (Bhlit^tm^) who 
overcome by the bright and dark fruits of action, enters on 
a gwd or evil birth, so that his course is upward or down- 
ward, and that overpowered by the pairs (the opposites) he 
imms^ about. And this is the explanation. The five 
ranma^ (of sound, touch, Hght, taste, and smell) ajre 
e^ed Bhuta (elements), and the five Mahabhfitas (^ross 
elements; also are called Bhuta. Then the aggregate of all 

th^ IS cj^ed &rira, body, and he who dwells in that body 
is called Bhutatman (the elementary Atman). True, his 

roads Buddhiparvamj Deasson translates 

idea of parts (Amsa), see Vedanta-Sutras II, q aq and 
Tliibant 8 romai'ks in iiis Introduction, p. xcvii. ’ 
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immortal Atman (Self) remains untainted, like a drop of 
water on a lotus-leaf ; but he, the Bh1itS,tman, is in the 
power of the Gu-sias of Prakri^ti. Then, thus overpowered, 
he becomes bewildered, and because thus bewildered, he sees 
not the creator, i.e. the holy Lord, abiding within him. 
Carried -along by the Gu^n^as. darkened, unstable, fickle, 
crippled, full of devices, vacillating, he enters into Abhi- 
mkna (conceit of subject and object), believing '‘I am he, 
this is mine,*' &c. He binds himself by himself, as a bird 
is bound by a net, and, overcome afterwards by the fraits 
of what he has done, he enters on a good or evil birth, 
downward or upward in his course, and, overcome by the 
pairs, he roams about/ 

Hei’e we see again a mixture of Sanikhya and Vedanta 
ideas, the Samkliya claiming such terms as Prakriti and 
Gutias, the Ved4nta such terms as Atman and possibly 
BhutS,tman. This Bhfit^tman, however, is by no means so 
clear as has sometimes been imagined. It is a term peculiar 
to the Maitr&y. Upanishad, and seems to have been 
borrowed from it when it occurs in some of the later 
Upanishads. If, like many, other things in the Maitr^y. 
Upanishad, it is to be looked upon as belonging to the 
S^mkhya-system, we must remember that Atman, though 
quoted sc^metimes as a synonym of Purusha, cannot be 
supposed tp stand here for Purusha. A compound such 
as Bhfita-Purusha 'would be impossible. The MaitrUy. 
Up. Ill, I itself says that the^ Atman of Bhfit^tman is 
another, though likewise called Atman, and that he dwells 
in the body, A^aiira, which is a compound of Tanm&tras, 
Bhfitas, and MahabhUtas. It would therefore correspond 
to the Ved&ntic GivS,tman. But if this BhutMman is said 
to spring from Prakriti, it could not possibly stand for the 
Puraslnvof the S^.'?}ikhyas, because their Purusha does not 
spring from Prakriti, as little as Prakriti springs from him, 
Nor could any Atman be said to be purely objective. In 
fact, strictly speaking, this Bhiitatman fits neither into the 
\J^ed&nta, , nor into the Samkhya-philosophy, and would 
rather seem to belong to a philosophy in which these two 
views of the world were not yet finally separated. 

Another difficult and rather ofoseure expression in the 
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Maitr^y. Upamshad is MrStman (selbstlos), an expression 
which would be’ impossible in the Yedanta-philosophy, and 
is certainly peiylexing even in the Samkhya. 

A similar mixture of philosophical terms meets us in the 
5 vet 4 svatara Upahishad. In verse I, 10, for instance, we 
have Pradhana, which is S&mkhya, and which is 

VedS-nta, at least the later Vedilnta, while in IV, 10 Mkyk 
is directly identified with PrakWti. Purusha occurs in 
III, 12, where it evidently stands'* for Brahman, IV, i. 
But though in this Upanishad S^mkhya ideas would seem 
to prevail; Vedanta ideas are not excluded. The very name 
of S^mkhya^ and Yoga occurs (VI, 13), but the name of 
Vedlinta also is not absent, VI, 22. In all this we may 
possibly get a glimpse of a state of Indian philosophy 
which was, as yet, neither pure S 4 mkhya nor pure Vedanta, 
unless we look on these Upanishads as of a far more 
modem date, and on their philosophy as the result of a later 
syncretismc 

•Sfraigrtinya. 

IV. If now we return to the Tattva-sam^sa, we meet 
first of all with some more remarks about the three Gu-nas, 
Sattva, explained as virtue, purity, goodness ; Eag^as, ex- 
plained as dust, mist, passion, movement, and Tamas, dark- 
ness, as ignorance. Colebrooke .h^-d already warned us 
against taking the Gunas of the Samkhya in the sense 
of qualities. * These three qualities,’ he says, ‘ are not 
mere accidents of nature, but are of its essence, and enter 
into its composition like different rivers forming one stream, 
though for a time retaining their different colours.’ Con- 
stituent ^parts’ might be a better rendering, out for the 
present it is best to retain Gu}ia, there being neither thought 
nor word in English correBponding to GuTi^a, as defined in the 
Samkhya, We ourselves have inherited our ideas of sub- 
stance and quality from Greek and medieval philosophers, 
but even with us a definition of inherent qualities is by 
no means easy, considering that our substances never exist 

Samkli ya slroiild here taken as the title of the two systems, Siiwkhya 
and Yoga, or better, still as one word, Sawikbyayop^a, It cannot well 
mean Fiiifiing, 
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without qualities, nor our qualities, without substances. 
Our commentary continues 

He now asks, What is the triad of Gmias ? and the answer 
is, the tziad consists of Goodness, Passion, and Dai’kness. 
The triad of Gm^as means the three Gunas. 

Goodness (Sattva) is of endless variety, such as calm- 
ness, lightness, complacency, attainment of what is wished 
for, contentment, patience, joy, &c. In short it consists of 
happiness. 

Passion is of endless variety, such as grief, distress, separa- 
tion, excitement, attainment of what is evil, &c. In short 
it consists of pain. 

Darkness is of endless variety, such as covering, ignorance, 
disgust, misery, heaviness, sloth, drowsiness, intoxication, &c. 
In short it consists of trouble or madness. 

Thus far has the triad of the GuMkS been explained. Let 
it be known that goodness is all that is bright, passion all 
that excites, and darkness all that is not bright. This is 
what is named Traiguzzya. 

These Guzias have been again and again explained as 
DravyslTzi, matter; quality and vrhat is qualified being 
considered in the Simkhya as inseparable. The four sides 
of a cube, for instance, would be called its Gmzas as much 
as the blue of the sky. These GuTzas act a very prominent 
part in Indian philosophy, and have quite entered into the 
sphere of popular thought. We can best explain them by 
the general idea of two opposites and the middle term 
/between them, or as Hegel'S thesis, antithesis and synthesis, 
Ithese being manifested in nature by light, darkness, and 
mist j in morals by good, bad, and indifferent, with many 
applications and modifications. If 'the Samkhyas look on 
certain objects as happy instead of happifying, &c., we 
should remember that we also call sugar sweet, meaning 
that it calls forth the sensation of sweetness in us. The 
Hindus look upon the state of equilibrium of the three 
Guzias as perffect, and they see in the preponderance of any 
one of them the first cause of movement and activity in 
Prakriti or nature, in, fact the beginning of creation. 
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¥, VI. Then comes the question, What is' Sa}1l;ara and 
what is Pratisai}&ara ? The answer is, Sa;7l;ara is eYolution, 
Pratisa«^:ara dissolution or re-mvolntion. ^ Evoliition is as 
follows : From the Avyakta (undeveloped Prakrati) before 
explained, when superintended by the high and omnipresent 
Purusha (Spirit), Buddhi (intellect) arises, and this of eight 
kinds. From this Buddhi, the subs^nce of intellect, arises 
AharnkS^ra (conceit of I, or subjectivity). Ahamk4ra is of 
three kinds, Vaik4rika, modified, that is, modified of Sattva^; 
Taigrasa, luihinous, as under the influence of Ra^as pro- 
ducing the Buddhindriyas ; and Bhfit&di (first of elements). 
From the modified or VaikSrrika AhamkS^ra, which under 
the influence of Tamas produces the gross material elements, 
spring the gods and the senses; from the first of elements, 
BhfitS,di, the Tanmitras (essences); from the luminous, 
Taig^asa, both. From the Tanmfi,tras, essences, are produced 
the material elements. This is the development or Safi/^^ara. 
Pratisaii/»;ara or dissolution is as follows: The material 
elements are dissolved into the essences, Tanmi^tras, the 
essences and senses into AhamkS.ra, Ahamk^ra into Buddhi 
(intellect), Buddhi into Avyakta (the undeveloped), all being 
diperent forms of Prakriti. The Undeveloped is nowhere 
dissolved, because it was never evolved out of anything. 
Know both Prakriti and Purusha as having no beginning. 
Thus has dissolution been explained. 

AdliyAtzi^, AdMlalinta, and AdMdaiTaia. 

VII-IX. Now it is asked. What is meant by AdhyMma 
(subjective), Adliiflhuta (objective), and Adhidaivata (per- 
taining to deity) ? To tliis it is answered, Intellect is 
subjective, what is to be perceived is objective, Brahm^ is 
deity. Ahamk&ra is subjective, what' is to be received and 
perceived by it is objective, Eudra is the deity. Manas, 
mind, is subjective, what is to be conceived is objective, 
Aandra, moon, is the deity The ear is subjective, what is 
to be heard is objective, Akasa, ether, is the deity. The 
skin is subjective, what is to be touched is objective, Vayu, 

^ Oarbe, Sarnkbya-PLilosopbie, p. 236. 
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wind, is the deit;^. The eye is subjective, what is to be 
seen is objective, Aditya, the sun, is the deity. The tongue 
is subjective, what is to be tasted is objective, Ymruna,^ is 
the deity. The nose is subjective, what is to be smelled is 
objective, Earth is the deity. The voice is subjective, what 
is to be uttered is objective, Agni, fire, is the deity. The 
two hands are subjective, what is to be grasped is objective, 
Indra is the deity." The feet are subjective, what has to be 
gone over is objective, Vish-Jiu is the deity. The organ of 
excretion is subjective, what is to be excreted is objective, 
Mitea is the deity. The organ of generation is subjective, 
what is to be enjoyed is objective, Praj/S^pati, lord of 
creatures, is the deity . Thus in the case of each of the 
thirteen instruments is there what is subjective, what is 
objective, and the deity. 

Whoever has properly learnt the substances, the forms 
of the qualities (Gu'^iasvarfipltm), and the deity (Adhi- 
daivatam) is freed from evil and released from all his 
sins ; he experiences the qualities (GuTias), but is not united 
to theln. Here ends the discussion of the Tattvas (sub- 
stances) 

ATjMbuddMs (5). 

X. Now what are the five Abhibuddhis (apprehensions) ? 
The answer is, They are Vyavasaya, ascertainment, Abhi- 
mana, conceit, tJcJch^, desire, KartavyatS;, determination to 
act or will, Kriya, action. 

The apprehension that this has to be done by me is 
ascertainment ; an act of the intellect. Abhim^na, conceit, 
is directed towards the perception of the nature of Self and 
not-Self, it is AhamkS^ra, an act of the intellect. tkJcM, 
desire, is wish, an idea of the mind, an act of the intellect. 
Kartavyat^, the will of doing such acts as hearing, &c., 

^ Evidently taken already as god of the waters. 

^ I ought to say that in this and the subseq.uent paragraphs X had 
often to be satisfied with giving the words such as they stand, without 
being myself able to connect any defiinite Ideas with them- I did not 
like, to leave them out altogether, but while they may be safely passed 
over by philosophical readers, they may, I hope, elicit from Sanskrit 
scholai'B some better elucidation than I am able to give. At present most 
of them seem to me to consist of useless distinctions and haii*-splitting 
definitions of words. 
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dMndri, Kriya. ti; Icr;F ChHaecT' 

T?us^^’ ^ Karmendriyas, is action ^ 

pkLei ^bhibnddhis (apprehensions) been ex- 

Karmaoronis (5). 

^ Karmaycnis? The answer is 

Snkh? f or faithfulness, 

feowledie ' carelessness, Vividish4, desire of 

and energy is when a man resolves 

and camvs out -his resolution. 6'raddha, faith or faithful- 

S . the-Veda religious student- 

Z sacrifices to be performed, 

&o^“kSf. sift”, «<! nuiing 

bhss arises when a man, in order to obtain 

Snairf ’• ^ knowledge, sacrifices and 

penance, being always engaged in penitential acts. 

Avividisha or carelessness consists in the heart’s • beins- 
ab^rb^ m the sweetness of sensual pleasures. ^ 

VivKhsha or desire of knowledge is the source of know 
fedge of tWhtful people. What ha, to Soil X 

neness ^longing to Prakr-tti), the separateness (of Purusha 

P real products, and not to be disturbed - 

and this IS Vividisha. . . It is a state belonging to pS^ti’ 
destroymg cause and effect. Thus have the five £r- 
mayonis been explained (?). 

Some portions of these verses are obscure, and the text 
IS probably corrupt. I have taken (fileya for tffieyam ' 
reiemng to each of the subjects with which Vividisliff the 
iWrfi^I T concerned. The construction is very 

“Y ^ what is after all no more 

than an index. I separate Sukshmam and take it in the 

Sa S atk^ryam refers to tlieSatkilrya- 
vada. ihe third line is quite uuintelligfbre' to me. and 

* The text, is somewhat (JoubtfuL 
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Ballantyne has very properly left it altogether untrans- 
lated. It may mean that Vividisha is a state belonging to 
Prak'Hti which helps to destroy cause and eSect by showing 
that they are one and the same, but this is a mere guess. 

Vijns (6). 

XII. What are the Ykyna (winds)? They are PI4'2^a, 
Apana,. SamS^na, Udana, and Vyana, i.e. the winds in the 
todies of those who have todies. The wind called Pra^ 
is superintended by mouth and nose, and is called PrMa 
because it leads out or moves out. The wind called Apana 
is superintended by the navel, and is called Apana beca;use 
it leads away and moves downward. The wind qalfed 
Sam§;na is superintended by the heart, and is called Sam^na 
because it leads equally and moves equally. The wind 
called XJd^na is superintended by the throat. It is called 
Ud^na because it goes upward and moves out, Yjhxa, 
is the aU-pervader, Thus have the five winds been ex- 
plained. 

The real meaning of these winds has never been dis- 
covered. If they are rendered by vital spirits, nothing is 
gained except explaining obscurum per obscurius. They 
may have been intended to account for the vital processes 
which iTpiake the action of the senses (Indriyas) and of 
other organs of the body also, possible, but their original 
intention escapes us altogether. They form a kind of 
physical organism or AntaAkaraua, but their special func- 
tions are often stated differently by different authors. 

XarmditmikXLS (5), 

^ XIIL What are the five Karmatmans, the (Ego as 
active) ? They are Vaikaiika, Tai^asa, Bhiitadi, 1S§/BU- 
mana, and Niranumana. The Vaikarika, modifying, is the 
doer of good works. Tiie Tai^asa, luminous, is the doer of 
had works. The BhutMi first of elements, is the doer of 
hidden works. If associated with inference (Sanumana), 
the Ahamk^ra is the doer of what is good and reasonable ; 

^ Bhattcli is used in the sense of Manas, because the Bliutas, though 
springing from the TanmSttras, are due to it. 
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if not associated mth inference (Niranum&na) it is doer 
of what is not good and not reasonable. Thus have the rive 
Karmatmans been explained. 


Avidyftj affescieace (S). 

XIV. What is the fivefold Avidya (Nescience)? It is 
Tamas, darkness, Moha, illusion, Mah^moha, great illusicHi, 
Timisra, gloom, Andhatainisra, utter gloom. Here dark- 
ness and illusion are again each eightfold, great illusion is 
tenfold, gloom and utter gloom are eighteenfold. ^ Tamas, 
darkness, is the misconception that Self is identical with 
things which are' not Self, namely with Prakriti, Avyakta, 
Buddhi, Ahamkara, and the five Tanmitras. Moha, illu- 
sion, is the misconception arising from the obtainment of 
supernatural powers, such as minuteness and the rest. 
MahUmoha, great illusion, is when one supposes oneself to 
be liberated in the ten states with regard to the objects 
of sound, colour, &c., whether heard or seen, &c. Gloom is 
unrestrained hatred, directed against the eightfold iShper- 
human powers, such as minuteness, &c., and against the 
tenfold world of sense causing threefold pain. Utter 
gloom is that distress which arises at the time of death 
after the eightfold human power has been acquired, and 
the tenfold world of sense has been conquered. Thus has 
ignorance with sixty-two subdivisions been explained. 

Amkti, Wealcaess (28). 

XV. What is called the twenty-eightfold weakness? 
The faults of the eleven organs of sense and the seventeen 
faults of the intellect. First, with regard to the organs of 
sense, there is deafness in the ear, dullness in the tongue, 
leprosy in the skin, blindness in the eye, loss of smell in 
the nc®e, dumbness in the voice, crippiediiess in the hands, 
lameness in the feet, constipation in the oi'gaii of excretion, 
impotence in the organ of generation, madness in the mi.ad ; 
these are defects of the eleven organs. The seventeen 
defects of the intellect are the opposites of the Tushtis, 
contentments, and of the Siddhis, perfections. 
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XVI. First then the opposites of the Tushtis or the con- 
tentments. They are Anant^, the conviction that there is 
no Pradh^na (Pi'ak^’iti) ; Tamasalina, consisting in recog- 
nising the Atman in the Mahat (Bnddhi, intellect) ; Avidy^, 
the non-recognition of the Ego (Ahamkira) ; Avrish^i, the 
denial that the Tanmatras, essences, are the causes of the 
elements ; Asut^ra, occupation in acquiring the objects of 
the senses; Asup^ra, occupation in their preservation; 
Asunetra, occupation for wealth, without seeing that it is 
liable to be lost ; AsumariA;ik4, addiction to enjoyment ; 
Anuttam^mbh^sika, engaging in enjoyment without seeing 
the evil of injury (to living beings). Thus have the' nine 
opposites of Tush^i, contentment, been explained. 

AsiddMs and SiddMs. 

XVII. Next follow the opposites of Siddhi, perfection, 
which -are also^ called Asiddhis, non-perfections : Atira, 
when diversity is mistaken for phenomenal unity ; Sutilra, 
when; after hearings words only;, the opposite is understood' 
as, for instance, when after hearing that a man who knows 
the various prin^eipies .(tattvas) is liberated, a man under- 
■stajhte lihe opposite, that such a man is not liberated; 
Atai itara, ignorance, when a man, thougn devoted to 
hear ng' and simdying, does not succeed in knowing the 
twer ty-five principles, owing either to his obtuseness or to 
his intellect being impaired by false doctrines. If a man, 
though overcome by mental suiFering, is not anxious to 
knovr, being careleSvS as to transmigration, so that know- 
ledge is no pleasure to him, this is Apramodi. Thus the 
next pair also of Apramudit^ (mutually not delighted) and 
Apramodamana (mutually not delighting) should be con- 
sidered. Ignorance of a man of undecided mind even with 
^gard to what has been taught him by a friend is Arasya. 
But .tailure of an unfortunate man in obtaining knowledge, 
either because of bad instruction or disregard on the part 

A ^ Thus have the eight 

Asiddhis, the opposite of the Siddhis or perfections, been 
explained, and the twenty-eightfold Asakti (weakness) is 
finished. ' ■ 
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TutiOi/is and SiddMs. 

Next follow the Tush^is and Siddhis themselves, but as 
their opposites have already been examined we may dis- 
pense with their emimeration here. Some of these technical 
terms vary in different texts, but they are of very small 
importance I am afraid that even what I have given of 
these long lists, which are so characteristic of the SS.mkhya- 
philosophy, may have proved very tedious, and not very 
closely connected with ihe great problems of philosophy. 
I confess that In several cases many of these subdivisions 
seemed to me entirely meaningless, but I thought that 
they w^ere of some importance historically, and for a right 
appreciation of the methods of Indian philosophy. The 
long lists of the instruments and the acts of intellect, of 
the sources of activity, of Nescience with its sixty«twO 
subdivisions, &c., though certainly meaningless to my 
mind, may possibly serve to show how long and how 
minutely these philosopMcai questions paust have been 
discussed in order to leave such spoils behind. This large 
number of technical terms is certainly surprising. Some 
of them, as, for instance, SuM, Pada, AvadhMta, &c., are 
not mentioned either in the K^k&s or in the Shtras, and 
this, which has been taken for a sign of their more recent 
date, seems to me, on the contrary, to speak in favour of 
an early and independent origin of the Tattva-saifi^sa and 
its commentary. If these Inimical terms were modem 
inventions, they would occur more frequently in modem 
works on the Samkhya-philc^sophy, but as far as I know, 
they do not. 

XVIII. We have still to examine, though as briefly as 
possible, the MuIiMrthas or eight cardinal facts, that is, 
the most important subjects established by the Samkhya \ 
They are with regard to Prakriti or Pradh^na, its reality 
(Astitva), its oneness (Ekatva), its having an object or an 

^ The names of the nine Tush;fis or contentments are; Ambhas, water, 
Salill, Ogba, Vriahti, Sutara, Supara, Sunotra, Sumarifcika, TJttami 
Sittviki. The names of the eight Siddhis are : Tard, Sutara, Tarayanfei, 
Pramoda, Pramnditl, Pramodamand, Eamyaka, Satpramuditi 

® See Samkhya-tattva-kaumndi, p. 59. 
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intention (Arthavattva), and its Being intended for some 
one else (Par^rthya). They are with regard to Parasha 
his being difterent from Prakriti (Anyatva), his not being 
an agent (Akartritva), and his being many (Baliutva). 
They are with regard to both Prakrit! and Parasha, their 
-temporary union and separation, while Sthiti, durability, is 
said to refer to the Sfikshma- and Sthula-^arira, the gross 
and the subtle bodies. Astitva, reality, might seem to 
belong to both Prakriti and Purusha, but it is meant as 
the reality of Prakriti only, which the SS.mkhya is chiefly 
concerned with establishing as against the VedS^ntins who 
deny it with regard to all that is objective, keeping^ it for 
the subject only, whether he is called Purusha or Atman. 
The commentator, however, and Prof. Garbe also, connect 
Astitva with Purusha as well as with Prakriti. The matter 
is of little consequence, unless Astitva is taken in the sense 
of phenomenal or perceptible reality. The highest reality 
of the Purusha or the Atman has of course never been 
doubted by Simkhya or Vedllnta philosophers, but that is 
more than mere Astitva. 


Sliasliifi-tajatra., 

It should be added that the commentator in this place 
accounts once more for the name of Shashii-tantra, the 
Sixty-doctrine, but this time by adding the 1 7 Tushiis and 
Siddhia, the 33 (AvidyS, 5 + Asakti a8) and 1 o, not 8, 
Mhlikarthas, and thus arriving at 60 topics. The Chinese 
name presupposes a Saptati-sAstra, or Seventy-treati^, 
probably with reference to the original number of verses 
in the K&rikfi. 

A]ixi|rraha.sar{ra. 

XIX. But even here the Tattva-aam&sa is not yet 
finished, for it goes on to explain the Anugraha-sarga, lit. 
the creation of benevolence, which is explained as the pro- 
duction of external objects from the five Tanmitras or 
subtle essences for the sa/ce of the Purusha. BrahmS., after 
seeing these {the organs of sense ?) produced, but as yet 
without a sphere in which their measuidng or perceiving 
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|K>wer could jBnd scope, created for them the so-called 
benevolent creation, shaped from the Tanm4tras\ 


Biiuta-sargra. 


XX. Aft«r this follows the Bhiita-sargain fourteen divi- 
sions. The divine creation has eight divisions, consisting 
of good and evil spirits and gods, such as PisS,feis, Rakshaa, 
Yashas, Gandharvas, Indra, Prap'&pati, and BrahmS,. The 
animated creation consists of domestic animals, birds, wild 
animals, reptiles, and immovable things or plants. The 
human creatibn consists of one, of man only, from. BrUh- 
mans down to Kkndklas. Domestic animailg are from cows 
doym to mice; bir^ from Garuda down to gnats; wild 
animals from lions down to jackals; reptiles from /Sesha 
(world-se^nt) down to worms; immovable things from 
the Pshigrata-tree (in paradise) down to grass. This is the 
threefold creation, consisting of gods, men, and gnimnla 
the animals, i.e. living beings, forming again five classes. 


Bandlia., Bondaffe. 

XXL If it he asked what the threefold bondage (Bandha) 
consists in, it is replied. In the eight Prakntis, in the 
sixteen VikSaras, and in Dakshin^ (gifts to priests). There 
are e%ht Prakritis, as often described before (pp. 244, 351) • 
and as long as a man considers these as the highest he is 
airbed in Prakwti and bound by Prakriti. The" bondage 
of the sixt^n Yik&ras applies both to ascetics and to men 
of the worlcL if they are subdued by the senses, which are 
Vifcaras, if they are devoted to objects of sense, if their 
or^ of sei^ are not in subjection, if they are ignorant 
auu deluded by passions. ° 

BaksMfi&-l)oadasfe, Gifts to Priosts. 

^e pri«tly bondage applies to those, whether house- 
holders, students, mendicants or anchorets, whose minds 
are overeotne by passions and delusions, and who from 
mis(^c6phon ^tow sacrificial gifts on priests. A verse 
18 quoted here in support: ‘^^ndage is spoken of by the 

^se»ge is very donbtfnl, unless we connect Hdna with Tanm&tra. 
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name of Prakriti-bondage, Vikara-bondage, and thirdly 
bondage through priestly ^fts/ This last bondage seems 
to me very important, and it is strange that it should never 
have been pointed out as marking the unecclesiastical 
and unorthodox character of the Sc^mkhya-philosophy 
What would have become of the Brahmans without their 
Dakshi'n.&s or fees, the very name of a Brlihman being 
DakshiTiiya, one to be fee'di In the Aitareya-BrS,hmam 
already we read of Yatis who condemned sacrifices, but 
they are said to have been thrown to the jackals. That 
this feeing of a priest should have been considered one of 
the three bondages shows at all events that the followers 
of Kapila were above superstition, and looked upon sacrifice 
and priestcraft as hindrances rather than as helps to true 
freedom and ‘Moksha of the spirit. 

- Moksha. 

XXII. This Moksha, the highest aim of Kapila’s philo- 
sophy, is again of three kinds, according as it arises from 
increase of knowledge, from the quieting of the passions of 
the senses, or lastly from the destruction of the whole. 
Prom increase of knowledge and quieting of the passions 
of the senses there arises the destruction of all that is 
commonly considered as merit and demerit ; and from the 
destruction of merit and demerit there arises final beatitude 
consisting in complete detachment from the world, and in 
concentration of the Purusha in himself. 

Fram&^as. 

. XXIII. The three Pram^Tzas which follow next require 
little explanation here, as they have been fully examined 
before^. Still each system of philosophy takes its own 
view of them, and the character of each is more or less 
determineddby the view taken of the real nature of know- 
ledge. What is most creditable is that each system should 
have recognised the importance of this question, as a pre- 
liniinary to every philosophjr; Tliis distinguishes Indian 
philosophy ve^' favourably from other philosophies. All 
systems of philosophy in India admit Pratyaksha or per- 

^ See, however, KAriM 44. ^ p. 143. 

T 
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ception of the senses as the first of Prami n as. The VedS^nta, 
however, looks upon the Veda as the only source of true 
knowledge, and actnally applies to it the name of Praty^ 
ksha. The ordinary three or six Prama-Jias of the 
would apply to the world of Avidya or nescience only, 
never to the true world of Brahman. See VedA^nta-S&tnxs 
II, 1, 14. The names vary sometimes, but the meaning is 
the same. Sensuous pereeption, if it is meant for what is 
perceived, is sometimes called Drishifam, what is seen and 
instead of Veda we meet with jSabda, word, and Apta- 
vafcana (Sllwkhya), right affirmation. AnumS^na, inference, 
is illustrated by the usual examples, such as, inference of 
rain from the rising of clouds, inference of water from the 
appearance of cranes, inference of fire from the rising of 
smoke. Whatever cannot be ^proved by either sense or 
inference has to he accepted as Apta-va/fcana, as, for instance, 
the existence of Indra, the king of ‘the gods, the Northern 
Kurus, Meru, the golden mountain, the Apsaras, or nymphs 
of Svarga, &e. For all these things, Munis such as VasishitAa 
must be accepted as authorities. Apta is explained as 
a name for a man who is assiduous in his work, free from 
hatred and passion, learned, and endowed with all virtues, 
and who can therefore be relied upon. These three PramS,n.as, 
or measures, are so called because in the same way as in 
common life grains are measured by measures* such as 
a Prastha, and sandalwood, &c., weighed by a balance, the 
Tattvas also, the principles, the Bhavas (their modifica- 
tions), and the Bhutas, elemental substances, are measured 
or proved by the Pram^?2as, 

IhiAklia. 

XXIV. Tlie last' paragraph in the Tattva-sam^a points 
hack to the first. We saw in the hegiriiimg how a BrS,hman 
was introduced who, overcome by threefold pain, took 
refuge with the great jRishi Kapila. If we ask what was 
meant by that threefold pain, the answer is that it is 
Adhyatmika, Adhibhautika, and Adhidaivika. AdhyMmika 
is pain arising from the body, whether produced by wind, 
bile, or phlegm, &c., and from the mind (Manas), such as 
is due to desire, anger, greed, folly, envy, separation from 
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what is liked, nnion with what is disliked, &c. Adhibhau- 
tika is pain that arises from other living beings, stich as 
thieves, cattle, wild beasts, &c» Adhidaivika is pain that 
is caused by divine agents, as pain arising from cold, heat, 
wind, rain, tliunrlerbolts, &c., all under the direction of the 
Vedie Devas. If a Brahman is affected bj^ this threefold 
pain, a desire to know (the reason) arises in him, as a desire 
for water arises in a thirsty man. Freedom from pain, or 
final beatitude, is to be gained, as we are told, from a study 
of the Tattva-samasa. Whoever knows the philosophy 
which is contained in the Tattva-sanic^sa, is not born again. 
This is the doctrine of the great sage Kapila, and thus is 
finished the commentary on the Sutras of tlie Tattva-samasa. 

The True Bleatting' of tlis S&7?ilc3iya. 

In giving an account of the S^inikhya, I have followed 
entirely the Tattva-§am^sa, without mixing it up with the 
Karikils or Sutras. I was quite aware that the K.^rikas or 
tlie Sfitras might have supplied us with a clearer and 
better-arranged account of that philosophy. But if I am 
right, that the Tattva-sam&sa is older than either, it seemed 
to me more important that we should know what the 
S^mkhya really was in its original form. By comparing 
the Tattva-samjisa with the Karikas and Sutras, we can 
easily see how this dry system was developed in later 
times. But though- the Karikas and Sutras give us a more 
systematic account of the Samkhya, all that is essential 
can be found in the Samasa, if only we try to arrange the 
dry hicts for ourselves. It must be confessed, no doubt, 
that neither in the Sutras, the Karikas, nor in the Tattva- 
sam^a, do we find what we most value in every philosophy, 
an insight into the mind and heart of the founder of that 
philosophical system. If we wore asked why such a system 
should ever have been imagined and elaborated, or what 
kind of comfort, whether intellectual or moral, it could 
have afforded to any human being, we should indeed have 
little to answer, idl we cam learn is that a man crushed 
by the burden of what is called the threefold misery, and 
seeing no hope of relief either by means of good actions or 
of sacrifices, which can promise no more than a temporary 

T ‘Z 
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happiness on earfch or in Heaven, shonld seek advice from 
a philosopher, snch as Kapila, believing that he conld pro- 
cure for Bdm entire freedom from all Ms troubles. 

xr&tnxe of Fain. 

Here we come acroas something like a really human 
sentiment. We can well understand why pain, not only as 
actual suffering, but as an apparent anomaly or imperfec- 
tion in the universe, should have opened man's eyes to the 
fact that there was something wrong or limited in his 
nature, and in the world in which he found himself ; and 
it is quite intelligible that this consciousness of his limita- 
tion should have acted as the first impulse to an inquiry 
for the cause of it. This would naturally lead either to 
a religious or to a philosophical solution, and it certainly 
did so in India. A religion must have existed already 
before this question of the origin of suffering could well 
have been mooted : but religion seems rather to have in- 
creased the difficulty of the questioner than solved it. The 
gods or god, even in their imperfect conception, were 
generally supposed to be good and just. How then could 
they be the authors of human suffering, particularly of 
that suffering, bodily or mental, for which the individual 
was clearly not responsible, such as being ‘ bom blind, or 
deaf, or dumb, or mad.' This seems to have been keenly 
felt by the ancient Indian philosophers, who shrink from 
charmng any divine power with injustice or cruelty to- 
wards men, however low an opinion they may otherwise 
have formed of Indra and Agni, nay even of Pra^apati, 
Visvakarman or BrahmA 

Here then it was that philosophy was called in, nay was 
first brought^ to life, and the answer which it gave as to 
the origin of suffering or, in a wider sense, the origin of 
evil, was that all that seemed wrong in the world must 
have been the effect of causes, of deeds done, if not in this, 
then in a former life. No deed (Kamian) good or bad, 
small or great, could ever be without its effect, its reward 
or punishment. This was the fundamental principle of 
their ethics, and an excellent principle it was. It was but 
another version of what we mean by eternal punishment, 
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wi^out which the world would fall to pieces ; for it has 
nghtly been observed tluat eternal punishment is in reality 
out another name for eternal love. This idea of etei-nal 
ove, however, cannot hang in the air, it presupposes an 
eternal lover, a personal God, a creator and ruler of the 
woiid: but even this idea Indian philosophers would not 
have taken for granted. In some eases, though allowing 
deeds to have their effects, they went so far as to admit at 
least the superintending care of a Divine Being, just as the 
giver of rain enables seeds to grow, though the seeds them- 
selves were the deeds performed by men, as independent 
actors, and therefore liable to take all their consequences 
upon themselves, whether good or evil. 

this ought to have sufficed to convince men 
that the world was exactly as it ought to be, and could not 
have been otherwise, because man himself had made it 
what it was, whether as an individual or as a memb^ of 
a class, there arose a new question which could not well be 
suppressed, namely, Whether it was beyond the power of 
man ever to put an end to the unbroken and irresistible 
^quence of the effects of the deeds of himself and of his 
fellow creatures; whether, in fact, the cycle of life and 
death, or what was called Sams^ra, would go on for ever. 
And here the^ bold answer was, Yes, the SamsAra can be 
stopped, man’s former acts can be shaken off and an- 
nihilated, hut by one means only, by means of knowledge 
or philosophy. In order to achieve this deliverance from 
all suffering, from all limitation, from all the bondage of 
the world, man must learn what he really is. He must 
learn that^he is not the body, for the body decays and dies, 
and with it all bodily sufferings might seem to end- But 
tois is again denied, because through an invisible agency 
(Adr/shfa or Apurva) a new would spring up, liable to 
suffer for its former acts, just as it was in this life.' A man 
must learn therefore that he is not even what is meant by 
the Ego, for the Ego also has been formed by surroundings 
or circumstances, and will vanish again like everythirg 
elsCi Then what remains? Tliere remains behind the 
body, and behind the Ego, or the individual person, what 
is called the Purusha of the Atman, the Self, and that Self 
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Is tx> be recognised either as identical with what was in 
earlier times conceived and called the Divine, the Eternal, 
the Unconditioned, namely. Brahman, or as Puraslia, per- 
fect, independent, and ateolute ija itself, blissful in its 
independence and in the complete aloofness from every- 
thing else. The former was, as we saw, the view of the 
Yedanta, the latter is the view of the Samkhya-philosophy. 
Both may have had the same roots, but they differ ih their 
later growth. The view which the Vedanta took of man 
has sometimes been mistaken for human apotheosis. But 
people forget that for these philosophers there were no 
tLmi left whose company man could have joined, and whose 
eminence they could have reached. The Divine which 
they meant was the Divine in man, and what they wanted j 
was reconciliation between the Divine within and the | 
Divine without. Their Moksha or Mrva^a was not meant | 
for Vergotiemng, not even for the Yergottung of Eckhart ; | 

it was meant for complete freedom, freedom from all j 
conditions and limitations, selfdom, in fact.^ whether as 
recovery of the Divine as Brahman, or as Atman, or as 
something beyond all names that had ever been given to 1 
the Divine, as the eternal Subject, undetermined by any 
qualities, satisfied and blissful in his own being and in his 
own thinking. 

Whatever we may think of these two solutions of the 
world’s gi'eat riddle, we cannot but admire their originality I 
and their daring, particularly if we compare them with 
the solutions proposed by other philosophers, whether of j 
ancient or modem times. None of them seems to me to 
have so completely realised what may be called the idea of 
the soul as the Phoenix, consumed by tfee fire of thought 
and rising from his own ashes, soaring towards regions 
which are more real than anything that can be called real 
- in this life. Such views cannot be criticised as we criticise 
ordinary systems of religion or morality. Thejr are visions, 
if you like, but they are visions which, to have seen is like 
having been admitted to the vision of another world; of 
a world that must exist, however different in its eternal 
silence from what vre and from what the ancient seers of 
India imagined it to be. 
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Tlie most curious tiling is that such views could he held 
by the philosophers of India without bringing them into 
conflict with the representatives of the ancient religion of 
the country. It is true that the SS.^?2.khya-piiilosophy was 
accused of atheism, but that atheism , was very diflerent 
from what we mean by it. It was the negation of the 
necessity of admitting an active or limited personal god, 
and hence was carefully distinguished in India from the 
atheism of the NS,stikas or niliilists, who denied the ex» 
istence of anything transcendent, of anything bevond our 
bodily senses, of anything divine. To call the feamkhya 
atheistic, and the Vedanta not, would be philosophically 
most unfair, anil it does the Indian priesthood great credit 
that they treated both systems as orthodox, or at all events 
as not prohibited, piovided always that the students had, 
by a previous severe discipline, acquired, the strength and 
fitness necessary for so arduous a task. 

How diflex*ent the world of thought in India was from 
our own, we may see by an extraordinary defence set u]^ 
for the so-called atheism of the SHwkhya-philosophy. It 
seems to us perfectly absurd, but it was by no ^neans so,d£> 
we consider the popular superstitions of the Hindus at the 
time. It was a common belief in India that man could, 
by severe penance, raise himself to the status of a god, 
or Deva. There are ever so many legends to that effect. 
This might no doubt be called apotheosis; and it was 
expressly stated that it was in oi’der to put an end td^such 
vain desires of becoming personal g&ds that Kapila ignored 
or left out of Question the existence of such theomorphie or 
anthropomorphic beings as could ever excite the rivalry of 
men. we are hardly prepared for- such explanation^ and 
yet in India they seem quite bond fide- 

Vedfijita taid Mkitikhya, 

We have thus fiiiislied our account of the Vedintii and 
of the Samkhya-^philosopky. At first sight no two philo- 
sophies would seem to bo so diflerent from each othei*, nay, 
to start from such opposite points of View as the Vedanta 
and the SA/ukhya. * The Vedautist of the school of /Sam- 
kara looks upon the whole world, including animate and 
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inanimate nature^ including the mnall gods and the still 
smaller men, as a phenomenal manifestation of an unknow 
power which he calls Brahman. There is nothing beside 
it, nothing that can be called real except this one invisible 
Brahman, Then came the question. But whence this pheno- 
menal world ? or rather, as he starts with the idea of there 
being but one real being from eternity to eternity, How 
could that eternal Brahman ever give rise to th^ world, 
not onl^ as its eificient, but also as its material cause, if 
indeed there is anything material in the objects known to 
the Ved^tist? Under the circumstances thus given, but 
one answer is possible. That Brahman is the world, and 
that the world, so far as it is Brahman, but so far only, is 
real. The phenomenal world, such as we see it and live in 
it, is changeful, ever passing away, and consequently never, 
in the VeSintic sense of that word, real. We never see it 
or know it, as it really is, until we have become Ved^tists, 
It is impossible* to think that this eternal Being, whatever 
name be given to it, could ever change or be changed. This 
view of the universe as a development of Brahmen was 
possibly the original view taken by BMar^yatia, and it 
was clearly that of B&mhmga, and his followers, who 
explain the world as an evolution (Pari?i^ma). But this 
was not Samkara’s theory* He accepts the two facts that 
the world is chan^ng and unreal, and yet that the real 
cause of it, that is, BrSbman, is incapable of change. 

TedAoLtft, ji,yid9ri^ and d.vi'vttka. 

Hence nothing remains but to ascribe the changeful 
phenomenal character of tihe world to something else, and, 
according to the Ved^ta, to ignorance, not, however, to 
our individual ignorance, but to some primeval ignorance 
directed towards Brahman as manifest^ and seen. This 
ignorance or Avidysl, a^in, is not to be called real, it is 
nothing by the side of Brahman, nothing therefore that 
could ever have dominion over Brahman. All such views 
are excluded by the postulate that Brahman is free, is one 
and all; though here again, other Vedlintists differ from 
&mkara, and represent Avidy4 as an actual power (iSakti) 
of Brahinan, or as HAyS., i. e. illurive power, which in fact 
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performs, or is answerable for what we call crep^tion. We 
should of course ask at once, Whence comes that Avidya or 
-that and what is it ? How can it be anything, if not 

again Brahman, the only thing that exists? The answer 
given by >Samkara, which satisfied his mind, if not the 
minds of other Vedantists, was that we know as a fact 
that Avidy^i or Nescience is there, but we also know that 
it is not there, as soon as we see through it, in fact, as 
soon as we are able to annihilate it by Vidya or knowledge, 
such as is given to us by the Vedanta-philosophy. The 
Ved^ntist holds that nothing that can be annihilated can 
claim true reality for itself. Therefore Avidy^, though it 
is, must not be called something real. The great difficulty 
how Brahman could ever be* afiected by Avidy^, which is 
a weakness or a defect, is avoided by looking upon Brah- 
man, while affected by AvidyS. or seen through Avidy^, as 
for the time under a cloud or forgetful of itself, but never 
really unreal. We ourselves also, that is the hidividual 
souls, can be in full reality nothing but Brahman, though 
for a while we are divided from it, because forgetful of 
Brahman through Avidyll. While that state of AvidyS. 
lasts the true Brahman, neuter, may become to us Brahma, 
masculine, may become the creator and ruler of the world, 
and, as such, receive worship from his creatures. But as 
soon as •the cloud of Avidy^ is lifted, this creator also re- 
cedes and is restored at once to his true state and dignity. 
He, the so-called Isvara, or Lord, or Creator, becomes what 
he is and always has been, the whole Brahman ; and we 
ourselves also remember and thereby recover our true 
Brahmahood, or Selfhood, not as if we had ever been 
divided from it, but only as having been blindedVfor a 
while by AvidyS. so as to forget ourselves, our true Self, 
that is Brahman. 


Bk7n'khj&, Avivoka. 

.The Samkhya takes what seems a very different attitude 
towards the problem of the world. These attitudes towards 
the world form indeed the kernel of every philosophy. If 
we call the Yedllnta monistic, the S4mkhya is decidedly 
dualistic. * It accepts the whole obiective universe as real, 
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and calls it Prakr^ti, a word often tninslated by Nature, 
but in reality untranslatable, because the idea which it 
represents has never arisen in our philosophy. Fraknti may. 
be called the un<Ie.veIoped matter or Urbto^ffj containing in 
itself the possibilities of all things. By itself it has no 
consciousness, it siin|)ly grows or develops into conscious- 
ness when seen by Purusha. And it develops not only 
into an objective or material world, but at the same time, 
into what we should call the subjective or intellectual world, 
supplying the instruments of perception and tliought, both 
what perceives and what is perceived. The question 
when(?e it came is never asked, as little as we could ask 
that question with regard to Brahman. It is, it has been, 
and it has had no beginning. Butrin order to accoimt for 
the woidd of experienee, it is supposed that this undeveloped 
Prakriti is always operative, so long as it is noticed or 
perceived by a Purusha (Self), and always passing through 
a process of evolution. This is an important condition, 
Prakriti is at work so long only as it is perceived by 
a Purusha or a true Self. This would come very near to 
the recognition of the subjectivity of all our knowledge, 
and to the recognition that the world exists for us in the 
form of knowledge only. If we call Prakriti matter, the 
S^mkhya philosopher saw clearly enough that dead, dull, 
.inert matter alone -would not account for the world. There- 
fore he makes Prakriti, under the eye of a Purusha, 
develop into Buddhi, commonly translated by perception, 
but really a kind of perception that involves something 
like what we should call intellect (povsy What, as far as 
I can see, is really meant by Buddhi in this place, is the 
lighting tip of Prakriti or dull mattmr by intelligence, so 
as to render it perceptive, and also perceptible. It is the 
Indian ‘ Let there be light.' In this stage Prakriti is called 
Mahat, the great, possibly in order to indicate its impor- 
tance in the great development of the universe. It cannot 
be taken here in iin exclusively psychological sense, though 
it supplies, no doubt, the possibility of the intelligence of 
the individnal also. In the cosmicai sense the development 
of the world is often spoken of as Samash^i, in the psycho- 
logical sense, and as applied to each individual it goes by 
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the name of Vyashd. Thus Vi///?ana-Bhikshn (S^mkhya- 
Sutras I, 63) remaiivs: As, according to passages of /8ruti 
and Smi’iti, such as'(ii/ua.nd. Up. VI, 2, 3) ' Let me multiply 
myself, let me procreate/ the creation of the elements, 
is preceded by Abhimana (i.e. Ahamkara or subjectivity), 
it follows that this Abhimana is really the cause of the 
creation of the world, as preceded by an activity of Bucldhi, 
i.e. the cosmical Buddhi, and not simply the personal organ 
of deciding, as Buddhi is generally explained when pai't of 
the individual or psychological development. For short- 
ness sake, it is sometimes said that Abhimana or Ahamkara 
is the cause of creation, for in the end all the Vik^ras or 
evolutes serve one and the same purpose. Buddhi exists 
in human nature as the power of perception, and it is then, 
though not quite correctly, identified with Manas or AntaA- 
kara^m, the mental activity going on within us, which 
combines and regulates the impi’essions of the senses, as we 
shall see hereafter. But as a cosmic force, Buddhi is that 
v/liich gives light as the essential condition of all know- 
ledgey and is afterwards developed into the senses, the 
powers of light and thought, two ideas often comprehended 
by the root JBudh, to awaken or to perceive. Budh means 
literally to awake. And as a sleeping person is dull and 
inert to the world, but begins to perceive as soon as he is 
awake, *Prak7’iti also is inert till it is awakened (Pra- 
buddha), and thus becomes Buddhi, perceiving or perception. 

This Buddhi, however, which, as we must always 
remember, is here conceived as a development of Prakriti, 
and Ji/S, as yet, neither subjective nor objective, requires 
a new development before it can serve for eonseious 
intellectual -work. Perception, according to the S§,77ikhya, 
cannot work without Ahamkara, literally I-making or 
Egoism, but philosophically used with a much larger 
meaning, namely, if I am right, as . that which produces 
the sense of subject, and in consequence of object also. 
Nature, in spite of being lighted up or rendered capable of 
perceiving And being perceived, requires, even after it has 
reached the stage of Buddhi, the division of the whole 
world, that is, of itself, into subject and object, before any 
real perception can take place. Subjectivation, therefore, 
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would seem to be the nearest approach, though naturally 
there can be no subj activation without simultaneous objec- 
tivation. 

After this development of Prakriti into Buddhi, and its 
differentiation as subjective and objective, the next step is 
that it produces the Tanmatras, the elements of the senses 
as well as of the sense-objects, such as sight and light, 
hearing and sound, smelling and odour, tasting and savour, 
feeling and touch. All these, the faculties as well as the 
corresponding qualities of sense-perception, are modifica- 
tions of the same Prakriti, and therefore in one sense the 
same thing, only viewed from different points of view, as 
we should say, as subjective and objective, and as changed 
at last into the material reality of the sentient powers on 
one side, and the objective woidd on the other. Lastly, all 
this development remains without real consciousness, till it 
attracts the attention of some Purusha, Spirit or Self, who 
by becoming conscious of Prakriti and all its works, pro- 
duces what is the only reality of which we have any 
conception, the phenomenal reality of a self-consciom^* soul. 
I hope I have understood this train of thought rightly, but 
there is much that requires fuller light. Does Kapila 
really look upon perception and thought as an instrument, 
ready made by Prak^^iti for the use of the Purusha, but 
remaining inert, like a telescope, till it is looked through 
by the Purusha, or is it the first glance of Purusha at 
Prakriti in its state of Avyakta or chaos, that gives the 
first impulse to the activity of Prakriti, wMeh impulse 
is generally ascribed to the working of the Gu^as? Much 
may be said for either view. I do not feel competent to 
pronounce so decided an opinion as others have done on this 
subject. 

If the VedSntist explains what we call Creation as the 
resnlt of Avidya or Nescience, the Samkhya explains it by 
the temix>mry union between Purusha and Prakriti, This 
union is said to arise from a want of discrimination 
(Aviveka), and it is not in the highest sense a real union, 
because it vanishes again by discriminating knowledge 
(Viveka), nay, it is actually said to have the one object 
cmly of evoking at last in the Purusha a revulsion, and in 
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the end a clear recognition of his complete independence, 
and his freedom from Prakriti (KS,rik4 66): Thus the 
creation of the phenomenal world and onr position in the 
phenomenal world are due to Nescience (Avidy^) with 
the Ved^ntist, but to a want of discrimination (Aviveka) 
with the SS,mkhya philosopher (S. S. I, 55), and this want 
of discrimination is actually called by the Vedantic term of 
Avidy^ in the Yoga-Siitras II, - 24 . Where then, we may 
well ask, is the difference between the two views of the 
universe ? There is a difference in the mode of representa*- 
tion, no doubt, but in the end both Vedanta and SS-mkhya 
look upon what we call reality as the result of a temporary 
error, call it nescience, illusion, want of discrimination, or 
anything else. If, therefore, philosophers like YignknsL-^ 
Bhikshu recognised this original similarity in the tendencies 
both of the Vedanta and the S^-mkhya, it is hardly fair to 
blame them as having mixed and confounded the two. No 
doubt these two philosophies diverged in their later develop- 
ment, but they started with the same object in view, and 
they advanced for a time in the same direction. If the 
Vedintists desired to arrive- at whatsis called Atm^- 
anatma-viveka, discrimination between Atman and An^t- 
man, the SS,mkhyas looked forward to Praknti-purusha- 
viveka, discrimination between Purusha and Prakriti. 
Where then is the difference ? If their later defenders forgot 
their common interest and laid greater stress on the points 
of difference than on the points of similarity between them, 
it was but right that those who could see deeper, should 
bring to light whatever features there were left of the 
original family likeness between the two philosophies. 

Atman and Pumslia. 

Greater, however, than the difference between Nescience, 
Avidy^, apd want of discrimination, Aviveka, as the causes 
of the world, according to Vedanta and Simkhya, is that 
between the Brahman of the Vedanta, and the many 
Purushas of the Samkhya. According to /Samkara the 
ittdividnal souls are not, according to Kapila they are. 
According to the former there is in reality but one Atman 
or Self, as it were, one sun reflected in the countless waves 
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of the world-ocean ; according to the latter there are many 
.Pmnshas, as many as there are divine, human, animal, and 
iregetal souls, and their plurality is conceived as eternal, - 
not as phenomenal only. On this point, ^ therefore, there is 
a radical difference ; and this is due, as it seems to me, to 
a want of accurate reasoning on the part of tim S5.w,khyas. 
Such a peculiarity must not be slurred over in an accoiiiit 
of the Sawzkhja-philosophy, but it is fair to point out what 
the reason of this aberration may have been. From a 
higher |X)int of view the Purusha of Kapila is really the 
same as the Brahman or the Atman of the Vedanta, the 
al^lute subject It differs only in that the Purusha was 
never conceived as the material cause of the universe, while 
Brahman w^as, though, of course, with the important pro- 
that^every thing material was due to Nescience. Apart 
from that, if the Purusha was meant as absolute, as eternal, 
immortal, and unconditioned, it ought to have been clear to 
Kapila that the plurality of such a Purusha would involve 
its being limited, determined or conditioned, and would 
render the character of it self-contradictory. Kapila havS 
certainly brought forward every possible argument in 
support of the plurality of individual Purushas, but he 
ims forgotten that every plurality presupposes an original 
unity, and that as trees in the last resort presuppose the 
tree, as men are descended from man, call him Adam or 
Manu or any other name, many Purushas, from a meta- 
ptysical |K)int of view, necessitate the admission of one 
Bnrusha, just as the many gods had to be reco^ised as in 
reality the One God without a second, and at last as mere 
mistake of Brahman. In this way Vi^/iana-Bhikshu was 
right that Kapila did not differ so much from Bidar^ya^ia 
as it would seem, because, if the Purushas were supposed 
to he they would not be Purushas, and being Purusha 

they would by necessity cease to be many. It may be said 
tfaat this is going beyond Kapila, but surely we have a right 
to do so. 

It is necessary, at all events, that we should see all this 
clearly, just as V^^ina-Bhikshu and other philosophers 
mw it clearly, in order to perceive the unity that underlies 
the appm-ent diversity in the philosophy of India. Nor 
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should^w© ever forget that onr philosophical Siitras, what- 
whether of the fourteenth century A.D. or 
the Mtlr century b.o., are but the last outcome of the 
phuosophieal^ activity of a whole country, and that we 
are entirely ignorant of their historical antecedents. We 
should remember that the grammatical Siltras of Pamni 
are (^ntradicted again and again by grammatical forms 
which have fortunately been preserved to us in the earlier 
Brahma^^^as and Mantras of the Vedie period. We have no 
such remnants of an earlier period of philosophy anterior 
the butras, with the exception of the as yet unsystema- 
tised Upanishads, and possibly of some of the more ancient 
parts oi the Mahabliarata ; but in other respects we are 
left witiiout any earlier facts, though not without a firm 
conviction that such perfect systems as we find in the 
Sfitras cannot have sprung up in a day, still less from one 
brain, but that they must have passed through many 
changes for better or for worse, before they could assume 
that final and permanent form in which they are now pre- 
sented to us in literature. The Sfitras are, in fact, the final 
outcome of ages of inquiry and discussion. 

It would seem then to follow from Vigfw^a-Bhibshu's 
remarks, that in India a philosopher might at one and the 
same time have been a follower of the Vedanta as well as 
of the Sa-^nkbya, if he could only see that, where the two 
follow different roads, they started nevertheless from the 
same point and were proceeding towards the same goah 
If this is seen and accepted in a historical spirit, it can dq 
no harm, though no doubt there is danger of the distinctive 
features of ‘each system becoming blurred, if we dwell too 
much on what they share in coi|imon or on what they may 
have shared in common at an ea.rlier period of their 
growth. In one respect Vigf/7toa-Bhikshn, to mention 
Mm only, has certainly seen more rightly by not resorting 
at once to the idea that actual borrowing must have taken 
place, whenever Vpdanta and SS.mkhya shared the same 
ideas. We should always remember that there must have 
been, a period of unrestricted growth of philosophical 
thought m ancient India, and that during that period philo- 
sophical ideaSj whether true or false, were common property 
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and could be freely adopted by different schools of philo- 
sophy. It was in the SMras that these schools became 
sterilised and petrified. 

Cn one point Vi^iiSna-Bhikshu may have gone too far, 
yielding to a temptation which does not exist for ns. To 
him not only Vedanta and Samkhya, but all the six- 
Dar^anas or aystems of philosophy were orthodox, they 
were all Smi^ti, though not Sruti. Hence his natural 
desire to show that they did not on any essential points 
contradict each other. After he had reconciled to his own 
satisfaction the conflicting tenets of Vedanta and SS.mkhya, 
and had certainly, at least to my mind, succeeded in dis- 
covering the common background of both of them, he 
attempted to do the same for the NyS<ya and Vaiseshika. 
These two, as he says, as they represent the Self as en- 
dowed with qualities, might seem to be contradicted by 
the VedS;nta and SS.mkhya which show that the Self, or 
the Purusha, cannot be endowed with qualities j but this is 
not so* Ny 4 ya and Vaiseshika are intended, as he thinks, 
as a first step only towards the truth ; and though they 
admit the Self to be qualified by pain and joy, they teach 
that the Self is at all events different from the body. This 
is what marks the first advance toward a right under- 
standing of the Self, not only as different from the body, 
but as unaffected by pain and joy, as neither suffering nor 
enjoying, as 'neither thinking nor acting in any way. Tb 
the followers of the Nystya-philosophy also. Brahman, the 
Absolute, is Anirvafcmiy% undefinable or inexpressible. 
The full light, however, of the Sfi.mkhya-doctrine niight 
dazzle the beginner, and hence, according to Vi^iitoa- 
Bhikshu, the usefulness of the NyS^ya and Vaiseshika, as 
slowly preparing him for the acceptance of the highest 
truth. There does not, however, seem to be any ancient 
evidence to support this view of Vigr/lSna-Bhikshu's, that 
the ]SryS.ya and Vaiseshika were intended as a preparation 
only, still less that they existed as systems before the 
doctrines of the S 4 mkhya began to influence the thinkers 
of Indi^ The S&mkhya is indeed mentioned in the Mahl- 
bh^rata (XII, 111, 98) as the highest truth, but the other 
systems are never represented as merely preparations for 
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it. They present themselves as independent philosophies, 
quite as much as the other Darsanas : nor do I remember 
any passage where Gotama and Ka?iada themselves repre- 
sent their teaching as a mere step leading to the higher 
knowledge of Vedanta or Sarakhya, nor any utterance of 
BMar^am or Kapila to the eftect that such preparation 
was required. 

of AvidjA. 

The question which the Samkhya may seem to have left 
unanswered, but which is really unanswerable, is, How 
this Aviveka, this failure of Purusha to recognise himself 
as distinct from Prakrfti, could ever have arisen, and how 
and by what stages the development of Px'akriti may be 
supposed to have taken place which led in the end to the 
delusion of Purusha and made him look on the senses, on 
the Manas (central sense), on the Aham or ego, nay on 
Buddhi or intellect, on everything, in fact, within his 
experience, as belonging to him, as his own ? What Kapila 
wishes to teach is that nothing is in reality his own or 
belongs to him except his Self, or, as he calls it, the Purusha. 
Here we can observe a real ditierence between SS-wikhya 
and Ved^ta. And wliile in ail these discussions B^ar^- 
yaTia had only to appeal to the Veda in support of any one 
of his statements, Kapila, ^dth all his regard for Aptava- 
fcana, had evidently meant to reason out his system bj 
himself, though without any declared antagonism to the 
Vedas. Hence the Sutras of Kapila received the name of 
Manana-sastra, institute of reasoned truth. 


TAe S&sbs&. 

If then it is asked how Kapila came to know anything 
about Prakriti or Urstoff which, as superintended by 
Purusha, is said to stand for the whole of creation, and 
how we ourselves can know anything about its various 
developments, beginning with Buddhi or intellect, and 
going on from Buddhi to Ahaniklira, the making of the 
I dr Ego, or subjectivity as inseparalxle from objectivity, 
and from Aha'^nkS.ra to the Tanmatras or subtle substances, 
&c., we have to confess with the author of the Samkhya- 
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Sara that there vc^as nothing but the fi^tra itself to | 

depend on in support of what may be felt to be very crude j 

and startling assertions^. >S4stra sometimes stands fer 
Yeda, but it cannot well be taken in that sense here. It 
seems rat-her to point to the existence of a treatise, such as 
the S4mkhya-k4rik^ or the original text of the Stokhya- | 
Shtras, or the whole body of SS.mkhya-philosophy, as i 
handed down from time immemorial in various schools in | 
India. At first sight, no doubt, it seems strange to us to 
derive Buddhi or Intellect from Prakriti, nature, or from ^ 
Avyakta, the undeveloped. But we must remember that 
all these English renderings are very imperfect. Prakriti 
is very different from nature or though there is 

hardly a more convenient term to render it by. In the 
Simkhya-philosophy Prakriti is a postulated something 
that exists, and that produces everj^hing without being 
itself produced. When it is called Avyakta, that means 
that it is, at first, chaotic, undeveloped, and invisible. 

of Prakrfti, Ctosmio. 

In place of this one Prakriti we often read of eight 
Prakritis, those beginning with Buddhi or the Mahat i 
behig distinguished as produced as well as producing, | 

while the first, the Avyakta, is producing only, but not | 

produced. This need not mean more than that "the seven i 
modifications (Vikaras) and/orms of Prakriti are all effects, I 
and serve again as causes, while the Avyakta itself, the 1 
undeveloped Prakriti, has no antecedent cause, but serves 
as cause only for all the other forms of Prakriti. H 

Sotxospeot. 

After going through the long list of topics which form 
the elements of the S^mkhya-philosophy, it may be well 
to try to give a more general view of Kapila’s system. 

* For the actual succession in the evolution of AhawMra from the 
Mahat, and of the Mali.it from Praknti, &c., the Sastra alone, we are 
told, can be our authority, and not inference, because inference can only 
lead us to the conclusion that all effects must have a cause, while there 
is no inference to prove either the succession beginning with the 
elements, or that beginning with the mind in the way in which the 
SAwkhya-philosopby teaches. Then what is meant by Sastra here ? 
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Whether we begin with the beginning, the postulated 
PrakriJti, oi* with the end, the phenomenal world as re- 
flected^ by the Indriyas and the Manas, it is but natural 
that Kapila should have asked himself the qiiestioxi how 
what was postulated as the beginning, the undeveloped 
Prakr iti, could account for all .that, was to follow, or how 
ill that did follow could be traced back to this postulated 
Prak'inti. Given th . undeveloped Prakrfti, he imagined 
that it was due to the disturbance of the equilibrium of its 
three constituents (Guiias) that it was first awakened to 
hie and light or thought, to physical and intellectual 
activity* Some such impulse is x'equh*ed by all ineta- 
physiciai^, a Ttpcarov kivqvv. r.rhis first step in the develop- 
ment of Prakriti, this first av^kening of the inert substance, 
is conceived by Kapila as Buddhi, the lighting up, and 
hence, so long as it is”^ confined to Prakriti, described as 
Prakasa, or light, the chief condition of all perception. 
After Prakriti has thus been lighted up and become Buddhi, 
or potential perception, another distinction was necessary 
in this luminous and perceiving mass, in this so-called 
Mahat or Buddhi, namely, the dilferentiation between per- 
ceiyer and what is perceived, between subject and object. 
This was the work assigned, J believe, to Ahawicara, 
which I should prefer to translate by subjectivation 
jectivining, Garbe) rather than Ego or Egoism. 

This step from Buddhi to Ahamka-ra has been compared 
to JDes Cartes' Cogito ergo but is not rather Sum, 

ergo cogito, m showing that being itself would be impos- 
sible unless it were first lighted up, and differentiated into 
subject and object; that e^se, in fact, percipi, or even 
pereijjere^i 

When the evolution of the Avyakta has gone so far, the 
question arises, how this process of perception could take 
place, how perception is possible subjectively, how it is 
possible objectively. If we begin i\dth the (4»jcetive side, 
the ^answer of XjipiU is that- there must be Tanimltnis 
(This-only), potential percept ih ilia, whieli ai'e not the poien- 
tiaiities of everything in general, but of this and this only 

^ Hindu lUiiloaophy, p. 
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fTaa-iBiitm). These five potentialities are Sound, Touch, 
ftlour, Light, and Taste. They are not yet what is actually 
heard, seen, &c., nor what actually hears and sees, but thdy 
the possibilities of both. As there is no hearing 
without sound, the Simkhyas seem to have argued, neither 
is there any sound without hearing. But there is in the 
Taiiiiilitras the potentiality of both. Hence, according to 
tht 3 division produced by AhamMra into subject and object, 
the five Tanmatras are realised as the five subjective 
poirera of p^reeption, the powers of hearing, touching, 
smeliing, seeing, and tasting, and corresponding to them 
as Uie five objects of sen5^, the olgects of sound, touch, 
mloiir, sight, and taste. In their final form the five potential 
Tanuiatras stand before us in their matejfial shape, sub- 
jectively as ear. skin, ncse, eyes, and tongiie, objectively as 
^her, air, light, water, and earth (the fite Mah^bhfitas). 
Ihese me supply all possible and real forlns under which 
peir^piionmn , Mid does take place. ■ 

It fiboold be reiDMnbered, however, that in order to 
^onnt for perception such as it really is, another, a sixth 
IS neces^iy, m ^dition to the five, which is called 
Mana.,, general^ trauskted by mind, but really a kind of 

toTJTl-lTtf P^?°' f as a door-kjper, meant 

l^recptio. s, to arr^ge them 
fJ^ould say, into concepts also, ■ 
ifc in tact ^he (xmclitio sine qu& Tion of all well^rdered 

Mmias brb^°1f V feel inclined to translate 

fiL f « brain, if bmn had not bmime so unscientific 

atb iKion and appeitaptlon, but even this would* hardlv 

or nil £r .r, thi>.Ma,4 

of* L-ni- 1 T *•» is as much a mere 

Ji« “1* » tl.e 

tk»n, coticfjptiosi. lawi all the resrolTvfni^^l 
difikrent from the f 'q it 

and h fo! a time misled I the clockwork, 

th.. working^ ^i^h 
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This is but a poor attempt to make the S^mkhya view*, 
of being and knowing intelligible, and I am far from main- 
taining that we have gained, as yet, a full insight into the 
problems which troubled Kapila, or into the solutions 
which he proposed. What I feel is, that it is not enough 
simply to repeat the watchwords of any ancient philosophy, 
which are easily accessible in the Sutras, but that we must 
at least make an attempt to bring those ancient problems 
near to us, to make them our own, and try to follow the 
ancient thinkers along the few footsteps which they left 
behind. 

There is an illustration in the S^mkhya-tattva-Kaumudi 
36, which suggests a very different view of the process of 
knowing, and deserves to be taken into consideration : ‘ As 
the seniors of a village,' they say, ‘ collect taxes from the 
householdci's and hand them over to the governor of 
the dif-:irict, who again remits them to the treasurer, and 
the treasurer to the king, thus do the outer senses, when 
they have perceived anything, hand it on to the inner 
sense, the Manas, the organ which determines what there 
is and then hands it over to Aha77ikara, and the Ahamk^ra, 
after appropriating it, to the Buddhi, the supreme Lord.' 
Here Buddlii, though supreme, is decidedly different from 
the cosmic Buddhi that springs from the Avyakta and 
leads to ^hamk^ra; nor is it easy to see how these two 
Buddhis, or rather that one Buddhi in its two functions, 
could have been admitted by one and the same philosopher. 

y Xs fSimlcliya Zdaalism? 

There is another point on which it is difficult to come to 
a clear understanding. We. are asked whether the Hindus 
fiilly realised the fact that we are conscious of our sensa- 
tions only, aiicl that all we call bodies, or the outside or 
objective world, is no more than the result of an irresistible 
inference of our mind, which may be called AvidyA We 
are conscious, no doubt, tiiiit we are not ourselves the 
Cfluse of our sensations, that we do n<s>t make the sky, but 
that it is given us. But beyond that, our world is only an 
inductive world, it is, so to say, our creation ; we make the 
sky concave or blue, and all that remains, after deducting 
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both the primary and secondary qualities, is Prakriti as 
looked by Purusha, or, as v. a sli? uld say, das Ding an 
hkh, which we can never know directly- It is within iss, 
or under om' sway, that this Prakr^ti has grown to all that 
it is, not excluding our own bodies, our senses, our Manas, 
our Tanmatras, our Ahamk^ra, our Buddhi. Was this the 
view ta’ en by the Samkhyas 1 Did they see that the 
Sa^fjfcara, the development of the world, takes place within 
us, is onr growth, though not our work, that the light 
which, as Buddhi emerges from Prakriti, is the light 
within us that has the power of perceiving by its light ; 
that bothr the Aham, the Ego. and the Tvam, the Non- Ego, 
determine not only ourselves, but the whole world, and 
that what we call the real, the sensuously perceiving and 
perceived world, is no more than the development of 
thoughtless nature as reflected through the senses on our 
enchanted Self? The riddle of the world which the 
.Sarnkbya-philosophy has to solve would then be no more 
than to account for the. mistaken interest which the Self 
tekes in that reflex, the consciousneas which he assumes of 
it, the fundamental error by which, for a time at least, he 
actually identifies himself with those images This identi- 
fying process would, from this point of view, really take | 
the place of what we call creation- The closing of the j 
mental <^elids would be the dropping of the curtain and ! 
the close of the di*ama of the world ; and this final recogni- ■ 
tion of our cosmic misconception would lead the Self back 
from the stage of the world to himself- would undo all 
creation, and put an end to that suffering which is the 
result of bondage or finiteness- 
It sometimes seems to me as if such views had been at 
the bottom of ail Hindu philosophy, though forgotten 
a^in or obscured by a belief in that reality which deter- 
nnnes our practical life (Vyavahai*a). By admitting this 
blending of cosmic and psychological views, much in the 
bamkhya-philosophy would cease to be obscure, the Buddhi 
of the world and the Buddhi of ourselves would indeed 
oemme one, and the belief in the reality of things, both 
obj^tive and subjective, might truly be explained as due 
to Aviveka, the alienee of discrimination between the Self 
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and the imagery of nature. It would become intelligible 
why Prakriti should be supposed to play her part so lofig 
only as it was noticed by Purusha ; it would explain why 
Prakriti, by itself, was taken as Aietana, objective, thought- 
less, and the Purusha only as subjective, conscious and 
thinking; why in its solitude Purusha was conceived as 
not active, but Prakriti as always active; why Purusha 
should sometimes mean the eternal Self, and sometimes 
man such as he is or imagines himself to be, while in- 
terested in the world, believing in the world, and yet with 
a constant longing after a higher and truer state, freedom 
from the world, freedom from pain, freedom from all cosmic 
being, freedom as alone with himself. 

rartLSlift and PxakHti. 

But if we may credit the founders of the S^mkhya, 
whether Kapila or Asuri or Pa/?iasikha, with such ad- 
vanced views, if they really had made it quite clear to 
themselves that human beings carmot have anything but 
their own knowledge, we can understand why they should 
have represented the whole process of perception and com- 
bination, all joy and pain, and, in consequence, all willing 
also, as belonging, not to the Purusha or the Self, but to 
a stranger, to the Manas, and indirectly to Prakriti, while 
the Purusha, when he seems to see, to combine, to rejoice, 
to suffer, and to will, does so by . misapprehension only, 
like a spectator who is carried away by bis sympathies for 
Hecuba, but who in the end dries his tears and stops his 
sighs, leaves the theatre of the world, and breathes the 
fresh air of a bright night. The SS-mkhya uses this very 
simile. The whole development of PrakWti, it is said, 
takes place only when Purusha is looking on the dancer, 
that is, on Prakriti, in all her disguises. If he does not 
look, she does not dance for him, and as soon as he turns 
his eyes entirely away from her, she altogether ceiises to 
try to please him. She may idease othei-s who are stiU 
looking at her, and so far it may be said that she is never 
annihilated, because there will always be new Punislias to 
be enchanted and enchained for awhile, but at last to be 
set free by her. 
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State of PxLsrashB, whmi Tre©. 

Often has the question been asked, What then becomes of 
the Pumsha, the spell of Pi*ak'/*^ti has been broiseiij 

and he has ceased to take any interest in the phantasma- 
^ria of the world, thrown on him by the Manas and all the 
products of PrakWti that support the Manas. But this is a 
question which 210 philosophy can be expected to answer. 
Ill that can be said is that Purusha, freed from all 
Prakntic bonds, whether ignorance or knowledge, joy or 
sorrow, would remain himself, would be what he alone can 
be, unrestricted, not interfered with, free and independent, 
and hence, in the highest sense of the word, perfect and 
happy in himself. This ineffable state of bliss has naturally 
shared the fate of similar conceptions, such as the oneness 
with Brahman, the NiAareyaisa or Non plus ultra, and the 
Nirva'ua of the Buddhists. In the eyes of less advanced 
thinkers, this runfathomable bliss assumed naturally the 
character of paradisiacal happiness painted in the most 
brilliant and even sensuous colours, while to the truly 
enlightened it re|>resented tranquillity (; 5 ^^nti), perfect rest, 
and self-satisfaction. While I agree with Dr, Dahlmann ^ 
that the Buddhist idea of Nirvi^ia was the same, origin- 
ally, m that of the higher bliss of the Vedanta and SS-m- 
khya-philosophy, I cannot believe that it was borrowed by 
the Buddhists from either of those systems. Nirv^Tia was 
one of the ideas that were in the air in India, and 
worked out by Buddha as well as by Kapila anddBMarlU 
yam, but by ea^h in his own fashion. The name itself, 
like many technical terms of Buddha’s teaching, was no 
doubt BrMimanic. It occurs in the Vedanta, though it is 
absent in the Sa'r^^khya-Sutras. We see in the Buddhist 
Suttas how it was used by the Buddhists, at first, in the 
simple sense of freedom from passion, but was developed 
higher and higher, till in the end it became altogether 
negative. If it had been simply taken over by Buddha 
from some individual teacher of an established philosophy,, 
it would betray its origin, while we see it spring up as 

^ Kirvim, eine StuUie icur Vorgeschicht© des Buddhismtis von Joseph 
Dahlumiin, SJr. Berlin, 1896. 
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this suffering, he tells us, is not, as we imagine, our suffer- 
ing. like the whole evolution of Prakriti, this suffering 
also belong to Prakriti and not to ourselves, not to th^ 
Purushas. 

FTmtsliA. 

In order to explain the world, we have to admit not only 
Prakriti, rising in the form of Buddhi, Ahamkara, and 
Manas to the height or the depth of individual existence, 
TCrception, and action, but likewise another quite indepen- 
dent being, the Purusha, the real or the better and truer 
Self , and therefore very much thejsame as the Atman of 
the Vedanta. Both Purusha and Atman, it should be re- 
membered, are absent in Buddha’s teaching, and by their 
rmnoval the idea of Nirv^-n.a has become almost meaning- 
ly. But on this point also we must wait for further 
l%hh 

With Kapila the Purusha or Self always remains, after 
as wdd as before his release. It is true he is only the 
looker on of ail that takes place through Prakriti, looking 
as it were into a glass m which all the doings of Prakriti 
are mirrored. For a time by some strange want of discern- 
ment, this Purusha, always one of many Purushas, forgets 
his true nature and identifies himself with this image of 
PrakritL He imagmes therefore that he himself isees and 
hears, that he himself suffers and rejoices, that he himself 
is an I, r^ly posseting all that the world offers to him, 
and unwilling to give it up again, whether in life or in 
death. His ve^ body, however, his organs of sense, nay 
Hs mind and his individuality, are neither he, nor his ; and 
if he can only learn the wisdom of Kapila, he is for ever 
above the b^y, above all sensation, above all suffering. 
¥ay Prakriti even, which has no soul, but acts only as im- 
pelled by her nature when looked at by Purusha, ceases her 
jugglery as soon as Purusha turns away. 

BraJtrfti an Automaton ? 

B m%ht pyibly help us to understand the relation be- 
tw^ Purusha and Prakriti be^tter, if we saw in Prakriti 
an automaton, sucli as Des Cartes described, performing all 
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the functions which we consider our own and which are 
common to man and animals, as in fact a mere mechanism, 
•and if we took the rational soul, the Purusha, as the chose 
pemante, superadded to the automaton. It was Professor 
Huxley who showed that, as a consequence of this assump- 
tion, all our mental conditions might be regarded as simply 
the symbols (Pratibimba) in consciousness of the changes 
which take place automatically in the organism. In the 
same way all the changes of Prakriti, from mere sensation 
to conceptual thought, might be taken as including pain 
and joy and consequent action, the "working of Prakriti, 
independent of the looker on, although that looker on in 
his enchanted state imagines that he is himself doing what 
in reality Prakriti is doing for him. This is beautifully 
illustrate by the simile of the dancing-girl to which we 
referred before, but who is here represented not ,^nly as 
intent on pleasing and beguiling Purusha, but as trying 
herself to open his eyes and make him free from her charms 
and fetters. We thus get a new application of the simile 
mentioned before. 


Fralcnti’8 tTiuieliislmess. 

We read in the Earikas 59-62: ‘As a dancer having 
exhibited herself on the stage ceases to dance, so does 
Natime (Prak?’6ti) cease, when she has made herself mani- 
fest to Purusha. 

60. In many ways Prakriti serves Purusha, who yet 
does nothing for her in return; she is noble minded and 
car^ only for the welfare of him who is so ungrateful 
to her. 

61. There is nothing more modest, I think, than Prakriti, 
who does not expose herself again to the gaze of Purusha 
after she knows that she has been gazed at. 

62. No Purusha is therefore really chained, nor does he 
become free, or wander; Prakriti alone, dependent as she 
is on different Purushas, wanders from birth to birth, is 
bound, and is freed/ 

In fact it would 'seem that Prakriti, in enchanting or 
binding Purusha, has no object in view except that Purudia 
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should in the end perceive his fetters, and by discrimination 
become free from them (KteM 59), 

Here is indeed the Gordian knot of the whole Sa'^Jikhya- 
philosophy. We believe for a time in onr own physical 
nature and in the nature by which we are surrounded, and 
^ long as we do this, we sufter. We are exposed to all 
kinds of pain, till our eyes are opened and we learn that 
it is Prak^’iti that sees and acts, that kills and is killed, 
that suffers, while we imagine that we ourselves do and 
suffer all this. As soon as this insight has been gained, as 
soon as Purusha has distinguished between himself and what 
is not himself, liberation is achieved at once, and the dance 
of life is ended for ever, at lee^st so far as the liberated Self 
is concerned. Until that final liberation has been accom- 
plished and everything like body has been completely re- 
moved, transmigration continues, and the Purusha is sup- 
posed to be clothed in what is called the Lihga-sarira, or 
subtle body. Whatever we may think of the truth of such 
a system we cannot help admiring its consistency tlirough- 
out, and its boldness and heroism in cutting the Gdrdian 
knot. 

Gross and SixWe Body. 

The idea of a subtle body by the side of our grcwss body 
is very natural ; and we know that among the Greeks ato 
Pythagoras claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for l 3 ie soul 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with the body. 
But the exact nature of that subtle body and its relation to 
the grosser body is by no means as clear as we could wish 
it to be. 

Both Sar/ikhyas and Vedllntists agreed in admitting the- 
necessity of a subtle body in order to make the pnjcess of 
migration after death intelligible.^ In the Vedfmta the 
name of that IxKly, or vehicle, or A^raya fox' the journey 
of the soul from existence to existence is Siikshina-sarira, 
the subtle body. The Vcdantists look upon this thin and 
transparent vehicle of the soul as a seminal or potential 
(Vigra or iSakti) body, 'which at death leaves the coarse 
material body, without being injui*ed itself. This subtle 
body arises, according to the VedAnta, from the so-called 
Upadhis (conditions), and consists of the senses of the body 
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flMiendriygts), both perceptive (Buddhindriyas) and active 
(Karmendriyas); and of . Manas (mind), of Buddlii (intellect), 
.Vedani (sensation), implying beyond itself the Vishayas, 
objects required for sensation and presupposed already by 
Manas. Its physical life is dependent on the Mukhya 
Pram, the vital spirit, and on the five Pr^rtas, the special- 
ised spirits. Its Indriyas or senses are not to be taken as 
the external organs of sense, such as ears, eyes, &c., but as 
their functions only ( Vritti). This subtle and invisible body 
or Sfikshma-sarira remains, according to the VedS-nta, till 
true knowledge arises, and the individual soul recovers its. 
true being in Brahman. The Vedkitists are, however, by 
no means consistent in their views on these two bodies, the 
subtle and the coarse body (Sfikshma???. and Sthula??!, iSarf- 
ram), or on the process by which the one affects or controls 
the other. At the final dissolution of the coarse body we 
are told that the Indriyas are absorbed in the Manas, the 
Manas in the Mukhya Prai?.a, this in the Giva, the indivi- 
dual, and this in the subtle body ; but neithei the Upani- 
shads nor the Vedanta-Sutras are always quite consistent 
and clear in their views on the subject, and it seems to me 
useless to attempt to reduce their various guesses to one 
uniform theory. 

In the S^mkhya-philosophy this Sfikshma-sarira appears 
as Linga-sarira, or the sign-body. The Sthtila-sarira or 
coarse material body consists, according to some S&mkhya 
teachers, of the five or four coarse elements (Bhtitas), ac- 
cording to others of the element of the earth only, and is 
made up of six coverings, hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones 
and marrow. The subtle or inner body, i^metimes called 
the vehicle, or the Ativahika-sarira, is formed of eighteen 
elements b of (i) Buddhi, (2) Ahamkara, (3) Manas, (4-8) 
the five Tanmibtras or Sukshma-bhutas, and (9-18) the ten 
senses. This body is of course invisible, but without it the 
coarse body w^ould be useless. It forms what we should 
call our personality, and causes the difference in the char- 

^ Karika 40, and Samkliya-Sdtras III, 9, Why tho Lihga-^arira shn^uld 
be said to consist of seventeen and one (Saptadixsaikam) eleinc*nts, is 
difficult to say, unless Eka in taken for the Purusha who, for the time 
being, ideiitifios himself with the subtle bodj*. 
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acteiH of individuals, being itself what it has been made to 
be by former worka All fitness for reward and punish- 
ment attaches to it, not to the Punishas who are all alike 
and unchanging, and it likewise determines by means of 
its acquired dispositions the gross bodies into which it has 
to enter from life to life, till final freedom is obtained by 
the Purusha ; and not only the gross body, but the subtle 
body also is reateorbed in Prakr/iti. 

Tae Atlxeism of 

We have still to say a few words about the charge of 
atheism brought against the S^wkhyas. It seems certainly 
strange that at this early time and surrounde^ as he no 
doubt was by sacrifices and hymns addressed^to the in- 
Bumemble V^ie Devas, nothing should have been said by 
I^piia either for or agamst these beings. Most lil^eiy at 
his time and before his time, the difierent Devas of the 
popular religion had already been eclipsed in the minds 
of thoughtful people by one Deity, whether Pra^^^pati, 
Visvakarman, or Brahman. Both Pra^rS-pati and BrahmS. 
are^ mentioned . in the Tattva-sam^sa-bh^hya. But even 
such a supreme Deva or Adhideva is never asserted or 
denied by Kapila. There is a place in his system for any 
number of subordinate Devas, but there is none for God, 
whether as the creator or as the ruler of all thinga’' There 
m no direct denial of such a being, no out-spoken atheishi 
in that sense, but there is simply no place left for him in 
the^ system of the world, as elatorated by the old philo- 
.^pher. He had, in fact, put nearly everything that be- 
longed to God into Prakriti, only that this Prakriti is taken 
as purely objective, and as working without a conscious 
purpose, unless when looked at by Purusha, and then 
workmg, as we are told, for his benefit only. 

Tills has sometimes been illustrated by what must have 
been a very old fable, viz. that of a cripple who could not 
walk, meeting another cripple who could not see. As they 
could not live by tliemseives, they lived tc^-ethei' the lame 
one mounting on the shoulders of the blind one. Prakriti 
we are told, was the l>Hnd. Purusha tlie lame traveller 
W e must remember, however, that Fmhntl, though blind. 
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is always coneeived as real, because the SS^mkhya-pMlosophy 
looks upon everything that is, as proceeding out of some- 
* thing that is real (Satk^ryavSda). And here we see again, 
the fundamental difference between the Simkhya and the 
other philosophies, as V^iaspati-Misra has pointed out in 
his commentary on the S^ml^ya-kltriklb 9. The Buddhist 
takes the real world as the result of nothing, the Vedtotist 
takes the unreal world as proceeding from something real, 
Naiy^yika and VaUeshika derive what does not yet exist 
from what does exist, while the Samkhyas derive what is 
from what is b 

If it he asked how the unconscious Prakriti began to 
work and attract the attention of Purusha, Kapila has an 
answer ready. The GuTias, he says, are first 4 n a state of 
equipoise, but soon as one of the three preponderates, 
there is tension, and Prakriti enters on the coume of her 
unceasing labours, beginning with the emariation of Buddhi, 
and ending with the last of the twenty-four Tattvas. 

There is this difference also between the atheism of 
Kapiia and that of other atheistic systems of philosophy, 
that Kapila now^here puts himself into a hostile attitude 
towards the Divine idea. He nowhere denies distinctly the 
existence even of the purely mythologic^d gods, such as 
Indra, which is strange indeed ; nor does he enter on any 
arguments to disprove the existence of one only God. He 
simply says — and in that respect he does not differ much 
from Kant — that there are no logical proofs to establish 
that existence, hut neither does he offer any such proofs 
for denying it. We know that Kant, honest thinker as he 
was, rejected all the logical proofs of the existence of Deity 
as insufficient, and based the* arguments for his belief in 
God on purely ethical grounds. Though we have no right 
" to assume an3rfching of the kind with regard to Kapila, 
' when brought face to face vnih this great religious and 
moral problem, the existence of a supreme God, we ought 
to mark his impartiality and the entire absence, in the 
whole of his philosophy, of anything like animus against 
a belief in God. The Devas he conld hardly have senousl j 


* Gar be, Sawikbya-Fliilof^opliie, p. 202. 
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believed in, we shotild say, and yet he spares them and 
allows them to exist, possibly with the reservation that 
people, in worshipping them, wei*e nnconseionsly approaehs 
ing the true Purusha. We should not forget that with 
many people atheism meant, and means, a denial of Devas 
rather than the denial of the one, only God, the First 
Cause of the world. This whole question, however, will 
be better discussed when we reach the Yoga-philosophy 
and have to examine the arguments produced by Pataii^ifali 
against Kapila, and in support of the admiasion of a Su- 
preme Being, generally called Isvara, the lord. 

' Xtamorality of tlie 

It has also been said that Kapila’s system is not only 
without a God, but Ekewi^ without any morality. But 
though it is quite true that, according to Kajila, Purusha 
in his perfect state is non-moral, neither merit nor demerit, 
virtue nor vi(^, existing any lon^r for him, he is certainly 
not allowed to be immoral The SImkhya, Eke the Y cd^ ta 
and other systems of Indian philosophy, implies strong 
moral sentiment in the belief in Karman (deed) and trans- 
migration. Kapila also holds that <ieeds, when once done, 
can never cease, except at the time of Moksha, but produce 
effect after effect, both in this life and in the lives to coma 
This is one of the unalterable convictions in the Hindu 
mind. There is, besides the admission of virtue and vice, 
the dispraise of passion and the praise of dispassion. These 
are represented as forms of Buddhi, as Rhpas or Bh^vas, 
forms or states, inhering in Buddhi, and therefore following 
the linga-^arira from, birfch to birth. Nay, it is distinctly 
added that going upward is due to virtue, going down warn 
to vice, so that virtue, as a preliminary, is really indis- 
pensable to final liberation. It may be true that in this 
way morality is reduced to mere calculation of consequences, 
but even such a calculation, which is only another name 
for reasoning, would serve as a strong incentive to morality. 
Anyhow there is no ground for saying that Kapila's system 
ignores ordinary morality, still less that it encoumges 
vice. 
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There iS' One more feature of the S^mkhya that deserr» 
to he mentioned, hecanse it is not fonnd in the other Indian 
philosophies, but may ,he supposed to have suggested to 
the Buddhists their method of teaching by |mraH«, 
A whole chapter of the Sutras, the fourth, is assigned to 
a collection of stories, each of which is meant to illustrate 
some doctrine of Kapila’s. Some are very much to the 
point, and they can be appealed to by one word, so m to 
recall the whole lesson which they were meant to teach. 
The first is meant to illustrate the complete change that 
comes over a man when he has been taught his true nature 
by means of the S&mkhya. * As in the case of the son of 
a king.’ The story which follows is that a young prince 
who was bom under an unlucky star, was taken out of his 
capital and brought up by a iSabara, a kind of wild man 
of the woods. When he grew up he naturally thought 
that he himself was a fi^abara, and lived accordingly. But 
a minister, who had found out that the prince wm alive, 
went to him secretly and told him that be was the son of 
the king, and not a ^?abara. At once the prince gave up 
the idea that he was a savage, believed that he was a 
prince, and assumed a truly royal bearing. In the same 
manner a man who has been told his trae character by Ms 
teacher, surrenders the idea that he is a material and mortal 
heincr, and recovers his true nature, saying * As a ^n of 
Brahman I am nothing but Brahman, and not a being 

different from him in this phenomenal world,’ ^ , 

The commentator adds an extract from the^^ra^a- 
PurH^a which must have been borrowed from a Saiiikhya 


* As everything that is made of gold is known as g^d, if 
even from one small piece of gold one has l^rnt to 
what gold is, in the same way from knowingGod the whole 

world becomes known, ' - . 

As a Brahman possessed by an evil spmt, imaging tl^ 
he is a ^Mra, but, when the possession 
that he is a Brahman, thus the soul, 
imagines that it is the body, bnt after May^ has come to 
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an end, it knows its own true being again, and says, I am 
a BrSJbtman.' 

Hie seventh illustration is ‘ like a cut-off hand," and k 
meant to teach that; as no one takes his hand again after 
it has once been cut off, no one should identify himself with 
anything objective, after having once surrendered the illu- 
sion of the objective. The sixteenth, to whidi I called 
attention many years ago as connected with old Aryan 
folklore, is meant to teach that even an accidental negli- 
gence may be fatal to our reaching the highest goal, as in 
the case of the " frog- wife." 

The story is that of a king who, while hunting, had seen 
a beautiful girl in a forest. She became his wife on condi- 
tion that he should never let her see water. He gave the 
promise, but once when the queen, tired after playing, 
asked him for some water, he forgot his promise, and 
brought her some, whereupon the daughter of the frog- 
king became a frog (BheM), and disappeared in the lake. 
Neither nets nor anything else was of any avail for bringing 
her back, the king had lost her for ever. Thus true know- 
ledge also will disappear by one act of negligence, and will 
never return. 

This system of teaching by parables was very popular 
with the Buddhists, and it is just possible that the first 
impulse may have come from the followers of Kapila, who 
are so often called Krypto-buddhists or PrateAanna- 
Bauddhas. 

I have called attention already to the fact that these 
illustrative parables, though they do not occur in the 
KArikas and in the Tattva-samasa, must have existed aU 
the time in the Parampara of the Brahmans, because they 
appear in the modem Sfitras, that is in the sixteenth 
century. like the Sfitras referring to these stories, other 
Shtras also may occur in our modem collection of Samkhya- 
Siitras, which existed for centuries, as handed down by 
tradition, but were omitted in the KArikAs and even in the 
Tattva-sam&sa. 
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and SimlcliTa. 

The relation of the Yofts. to the Sa^?ikhya-phil<Bophy is 
not easy to determine, hni- the Bhagavad-gitS, V, 4, goes so 
far as to say that children only, not learned people, distin- 
guish between Samkhya and Yoga at all, as it were l^tween 
faith (knowledge) and works. We find the Si-wikbya and 
^oga represented, each in its own Sutras, which are bribed 
to dififerent authors, Kipila and Pata; 7 ^ali and they are 
spoken of in the dual as the two old systems (Mahibh. Xll, 
104, 67) ; but we also fi.nd a philosophy called Sar/ikhya- 
yoga (Svet&sv. Up. II, 13), and this not as a Dvandva, as it 
were, Si^wkhya and Yoga, but as one philosophy, as a 
neuter sing., representing Yoga and S^7?ikhya together as 
one, or possibly as Yoga belonging to the Samkhya Thus 
we read again in the Bhagavad-gitS. V, 5, that he who 
understands Samkhya and Yoga to be one, understands 
aright. Yoga, in the sense of ascetic practices and medita- 
tions, may no doubt have existed in India in veiy ancient 
times. It is called Pui 4 tana (old), (B. G. IV, 3), and this is 
probably what the author of the Bhagavad-gitlt (IV, i), 
meant, when he made the Bhagavat say to Arpuna: — 

‘ I declared this imperishable Yoga to Vivasvat, Vivasvat 
told it to Manu, Manu to Ikshvaku. Thus royal sages 
came to know it, having received it througfi tradition ; but 
this Yoga was lost here by long lapj^ of time/ 

A similar oral tradition descending from Pra^apati to 
Manu, and. from Manu to the people (to Ikshvfku, aecord- 

^ The identificatioii of these two names with the name of one pen^n 
Kapya P3.taiaifcala, who is mentioned in the Satapatha-hrUiimaiaa, one© 
proposed by Professor Weber, has probably long b«n given up h’fn. 
See also Garb©, Samkhya-Philo&ophie, p. 26. 
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ing to /Samkara) is mentioned already in the JTMndogya 
Upanishad (III, ii ; Vm, 15), 

It is much the same with the other philosophies, and 
are left in doubt as to whether the three couples, S^mkhya 
and Yoga, Ny%a and Vaiseshika, nay even P 6 rva- and 
Uttara-Mima?r?.s^, were amalgamations of systems which 
had originally an independent existence, or whether they 
were differentiations of former systems. I S4mkhya and 
Yoga might easily have formed one comprehensive system, 
because their divergence with regard to the existence of an 
Isvara, or Lord, was not so essential a point to them as it 
seems to us. Those who wanted an tsvara might have him 
as a first and super-eminent Purusha ; while those who had 
gone beyond this want, need not have quarrelled with 
those who still felt it. I The NyS.ya and Vais^hifca show 
clear traces of a common origin; while the two MtmamsSs, 
which in character are more remote from one another than 
the other systems, seem to sanction, by their names at least, 
the suspicion of their former unity. But the <^loraWe 
scarcity of any histori al docimae^^ does n<rf^ enable us 
to go beyond mere conjecturS; and though the names of 
Kapila, Vyidsa, and Gotama may seemr to have an older air 
than tiiose of Pata/Tgrali, (Jaimini, and Kao^Sda, we must 
not in such matters allow ouraelves to be guided by mere 
impressions. The often-eited pai^age from the Tedinta- 
Siitras II, i, 3 , Etena YogaA pratyuktafe, ^By tins the Yoga 
is refuted,’ proves of course no more tiian the existence of 
a Yoga-philosophy at the time of P^dacc^yana ; it cannot be 
used to prove the existence of the Y<^-Sfitras, such as we 

possess them, as previous to the c^mpcmtion of the Vedauta- 

■ ' 

lE'<9fiaiiKSii odT tlie word Toga. 

In the Biiagavad-gltA Yoga is defined as Samatva, equa- 
bility (II, ^4M\ It has been repeated again and again that 
Yogfi, fi*om Ynffy to join, meant originally joining the deity, 
or uiiioT! with it. Even native authors occasionally iavour 
tnat view. A nioinent s consideration, however, would 
have shown thatsocli an idea could never have entered the 
mind of a Sainkhya, for the shople reason that there was 
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nothing or him that he could have wished to join. Even 
the Ved^ntist does not really join Brahman, though this is 
a very common misconception; nay, a movement of the 
soul towards Brahman is distinctly guarded against as 
impossible. The soul is always Brahman, even though it 
does not know it, and it only requires the removal of 
ignorance for the soul to recover its Brahmahood, or to' 
become what it always has been. Yu^, from meaning to 
join , came, by means of a very old metaphor, to mean to 
join oneself to something, to harness oneself for some work. 
T hus Yuqr assum e d the sense of preparing for hard Work, 
wTietherpre^ring others or getting ready^hSelfTTjid 
as people with us use the expression to go into harness, i.e. 
to prepare for work, or to buckle-to, i. e. to get ready for 
hard work, Yugr, particularly in the Atmanepada, came to 
mean to exert oneself. Possibly the German Angespannt 
and A'mpannv^nng may have been suggested by the same 
metaphor, though, the usual explanation is that it was 
suggested by a metaphor taken from the stretching of the 
bow. ^ Sanskrit J>his Yugf is often used with such words 
as Manas, jEittam, Atman, in the sense of concentrating 
or exerting one's mind ; and it is in this sense only that our 
word Yoga could have sprung feom it, meaning, ae the 
Yogu-SMras tell us at the very beginning, I, a, the effort 
of restraining the activities or distractions of our thoughts 
(Z^itta-vritti-nirodha), or the effort of concentrating our 

thoughts on a definite objecO 


aot XTslott, but X>i«imi02i. 

A false interpretation of the term Yoga as union has led 
to a total misrepresentation of Pata^ali's philosophy. 
Rajendralal Mitra, p. fjo8, was therefore quite right when 
he wrote : * Processor Weber, in his Histoiy of Indian 
Literature (pp. 5^3 8-9), has entirely misrepresented the case. 
He says, ‘ One very peculiar side of the Yoga doctrine — 
and one which was more and more developed as time went 
on— is the Yoga practice, that is, the outward means, such 
as penances, morfcific^ions, and the like, whereby this 
absorption into the supreme Godhead is sought to he 
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The idea of absorption,” he continues rightly, 
the supreme Godhead forms no part of the Yoga 
thwry “ Pata/igrali, like Kapila,” he adds, “ rests satisfied 
with the isolation of the soul, and does not pry into the 
how and where the soul abides after separation.”^ But 
when he charges the professor with not having r§ad the 
Yc^a he goes a little t^ far, and he ought to have known, 
from his own experience, that it is small blame to a man 
who writes a complete histoiy of Indian literature, if he 
has not read every book on which Ke has to pronounce an 
opinion. JEven the best historian of German literature can 
hardly have read every German author of any eminence, 
much less can the first historian of Sanskrit literature. 

Bajendralal Mitra, however, is quite right so far that 
Yc^ in the philosophy of Pata^grali and Eapila, did not 
mean nnion with God, or anything but effort (Udyoga, not 
&#iyogB), pulling on^lf tcgether, exertion, concentration. 
Yc^ might mean union, but the proper term would have 
been ^^lyoga. Thus we read in the Bhagavad-gita II, 
5 ® :■ — ^ 

BuddMyukto pah&tiha ubhe sukWtadushkrite, 

Tasmad y<^ya y^^asva^ ycgaA karmasu kausalam* 

‘ He who is devote! to knowledge leav^ behind both good 
md evil deeds ; therefore dev(^ yourself to Yoga, is 
in (all) .actions.’ & 


That natee sdiolars w^ well aware of the double 
roe^^ing Yoga, we may see from a verse in the beginning 
m Bhc^Mevas commentary on the Y<^a-S4tras, where he 
Kates that, with avtrae Ycgin, Yc^a* joining, means really 
^y<^a, sepamtion, or Viveka, discadmination between 
Iwuslm ^d Prakriti, object and object, self and nature, 
such as it is taught in the S4«ikhya: Pumprakrityor 


« Xoffft as VlTdlca. •J 

Viveka was indeed the i 

the Samkhj^philosophy 


^ We saw that this Viyoga or 
Wriest point to whidi the whole of 
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leads up. But granted that this discrimination, this snb- 
dning and drawing away of the Self from all that is not 
Self, is the highest object of philosophy, how is it to be 
reached, and even when reached, how is it to be maintained ? 
By knowledge chiefly, would be the answer of Kapila (by 
ff/ 2 anayoga); by ascetic exercises delivering the Self from 
the fetters of the body and the bodily senses, (by 
mayoga) adds Pataw^ali. Patawgrali by no means ignores 
the (rilanayoga of Kapila. On the contrary, he presup- 
poses it; he only adds, as a useful support, a number of 
exercises, bodily as well as mental, by which the senses 
should be kept in suljection so as not to interfe^ again 
with the concentration of all thoughts on the Self or the 
Purusha \ * In that sense he tells us in the second S&tra that 
Yoga is the effort of restraining the acthdty or distractions 
of our thoughts. Before we begin to scoff at the Yoga and 
its minute treatment of postures, breathings, and other 
means of mental concentration, we ought fbnst of all to try 
to understand their original intention. Everything can 
become absurd by exa^eration, and this has been, no^oubt. 
the case with the self-imposed discipline and tortures of the 
Yogins. But originally t heir obj^t seems t o have Jb een 
n o other tlTah to^untera ^^^tiSe ^tractions of the sense s. 
We^Ilconsider the clomng oflEEe eyelids anffThe itopping 
of the ^ ears against disturbing noises useful for serious 
meditation. This was the simple beginning of Yc^a, and 
in that sense it was meant to be a useful addition to the 
Samkhya, because even a convinced S4mkhya philo^pher 
who had obtained (r/iSnayoga or knowledge-yoga would 
inevitably suffer from the disturbances caused by extexxnd 
circumst^ces and the continual inroads of the outer world 
upon Mm, i.e. upon his lianas, unless strengthened to 
resist by Karmayoga or work-yoga Ihe ever present enemy 
of Ms peace of mind. More minute directions as to how 
this desired concentration and abstraction amid be achieved 
and maintained, might at first have been quite harmless, 

* I prefer, even m the Sajnhhya-jMlosqphy, to render Pnmahii by 
Self ratber th&n by man, because in Engli^^ 'nan cannot be used in ti^ 
sense ci simply subject or* soul. Besides, Atiiian, Self, is used by 
Patan^ali himself for Fari£^i% cl Y<^*Sutras HI, ai ; II, 41. — 
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bat if carried too. far they would inevitably produce those 
torturing exercises which seemed to Buddha, as they do to 
mcKst people, so utterly foolish and useless. But if we our- 
selves must admit that our senses and all that they imply 
are real otetacles to quiet meditation, the attempts to reduce 
th^ sensuous affections to some kind of quietude or equa- 
bility (Samatva) need not surprise us, nor need we be 
altogether incredulous as to the marvellous results obtained 
by means of ascetic exercises by Yogins in India, as little 
as we should treat the visions of St. Francis or St. Teresa 
as downright impositions. The real relation of the soul 
to the body and of the senses to the soul is still as great 
a myste^ to us as it was to the ancient Yogins of India, 
and their experiences, if only honestly related, deserve 
Certainly the same careful attention as the stigmata of 
Roman Catholic saints. They may be or they may not 
be true, but there is no reason why they should be treated 
as o priori untrue. From this point of view it seems to 
me tliat the Y<^-philo8c^hy deserves some attention on 
the part of philcffiophmrs, more particularly of the physical 
whool bf psychologists, and I did not feel justified there- 
fore in p^ing over this system altogether, though it 
may be quite true that, after we have once understood the 
poeiticm of the Samkhya-philosophy towards the great 
pro jlein of the world, we sh^ not glean many new meta- 
physical or psychological ideas from a study of the YogaL 
We must never forget that^ although our Sa.mkhya-Shtras 
are very modem, the S^mkhya as such, is not, and is 
alwys presupposed iy the Yoga. It has its roots in a soil 
caref^y prep^ by centimes of philosophical cultivation, 
and has but httle m common with the oigiastic ecstasies 
which we see among savage tribes of the present day. The 
Hindus also, before they became civilised and philosophers, 
m&y w may not have passed through sneh a phase. But 
similarity there really exists Ltween the 
and Tapas of the Hindus, and the sweating processes 
^the American Indians in their steam-lxioths, nmy easilv 

Reports of the Bureau of Eth- 
J. W. Powell, iSqa-a, p. 1 17 sieo." n. 82a sen to 

meiition iio otlieir.aad more painful reports. ^ 
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^ Before we enter upon an examination of the peculiar 

teaching of the Yoga-philosophy, a few words with refer- 
ence to the sources on which we have to depend for our 
information may be useful. 

VjAsa. 

The Siitras of the Yoga-philosophy are ascribed to Pata/T- 
^ali, who is also called Phanin or /Sesha, th /divine serpent, 
p He may have been the author or the representative of the 
^ Yoga-philosophy without being necessarily the author of 
the Shtras. His date is of course uncertain, though some 
scholars have, with great assurance, assigned him to ti\e 
second century b. c. It may be so, hut we should say no 
more. Even the commonly received identification of the 
philosopher Pata/?pali with Pata/?gfali, the grammarian and 
author of the Mah^bh^hya, should be treated as yet as 
a hypothesis only. We imow too little about the history 
of Sanskrit proper names to he able to say whether the 
same Jaame implies the same person. That is not the case 
in any other country, and can hardly be true in India 
considering how freely the names of the gods or of great 
Eishis were taken, and are still taken, as proper names. 
It has actually been asserted that Vyasa, the author of a 
late commentary on Pataw^ali’s Yoga-Sfitras, is the same 
person as VySsa, the collector of the Vedas, the reputed 
author of the MahS/bh&rata and of the Ved^nta-Sfitras. 
But there are ever so many Vyasas living even now, and 
no solid argument could possibly be derived from the mere 
recurrence of such a name. There are works ascribed to 
Hira'y^yagarbha, Harihara, Vrshnu, &c.; then why not to 
Patawg^ali ? It is of course as impossible to prove that Pata«- 
^ali the philosopher and Pata;^^ali the grammarian were 
' not the same person, as to prove that they were; but if 
style of language and style of thought are any safe guides 
in such matters, we ought certainly to hesinite, and should 
I do so in any other literature, before taking the gminmarian 
and the philosopher Pata;7f/ali as one and the same person. 
It would no doubt be a great help if we could tranjsfer the 
date of the grammarian, the second cexitury B.c., to the 
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author of our Yoga-Siitras, but on that point also it seems 
to me better to wait till we get some more tangible proof. 

In the pr^nt state of knowledge, or rather ignorance, of 
all dates to be assigned to the philosophical Shtras, it is the 
duty of every scholar to abstain from premature assertions 
which only encumber and obstruct the way to further dis- ; 
W'werim. , | 

Second Centnir B.O. | 

The second century would certainly be most welcome as 
a date for any of our extant philosophical Shtras, hut 
iimfc is no excuse for sa3dng that the Yoga-philosophy was 
reduced to the form of Shtras in that century, because the 
gpmmarian Patawgali has been referred to that date. 
B^dm, even the date assigned to thcf grammarian Pata^ali 
is a oonstmeiave date only, and should not for the present 
be ccmsidered as more than a working hypothesis. The 
that tb^ Yoga-Shtras do not enter on any controversy 
might certainly to ^^eak in favour of their beirg 
Ulterior to ihe other S&tras ; but we saw already why we 
<xmld no more build any chronological conclusions on this 
we should think of proving the anteriority of our 
S&mkhya-Sfttets by the attacks on its atheistical doctrines 
which occur in the Shtras of the other philosophical i^stems. 
I&pik we must be i^tisfied with the broad fact that 
Bi^dha was later than tbe classical Upanishads, and that 
cmr philosophical Shtras are later than Buddha, because 
Ih^ evidently refer to his doctrines, Idbiough not to his 
name, As^ to popular tradition, it is no doubt of little 
value, particularly in India ; still I doubt whether tradition 
have gone so completely wrong as to prophesy in the 
^hkshgja-^mkara-Vigraya ^ and elsewhere that 6^aimini, 
Yyasa, Pala^pali, and /&,mkara would appear on earth to 
uproot all heresi^, if they had lived before the great heresy 
of Buddha. Pata/7^ali is said to have been a portion of 
S^karshaTia or Ananta, the hooded serpent /Sesha, cneir- 
cling the world, and it may be for the same reason that I 
m sometimes caUed Phamn (Phambhartr^). This is the | 
kmd of useless information which tradition ^ves us. 

^ Yoga Apliorisms, p. Ixvi. j 
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ClLTOiiology of Tliou^Kt. 

In India we must leam to be satisfied with the little we 
know, not of the chronology of yeans, but of the chronology 
of thought; and taking the Yoga, in its systematic form, 
i. e. in the Pata/igfali-Sutras, as post-Buddhistic, we can 
best understand the prominence which it gives both to 'th^ 
ezereises which are to help toward overcoming the dis- 
tracting influences of the outer world, and to the arguments 
in support of the existence of an t^vara or Divine Lord. 
This marked opposition became intelligible and necessary 
as directed against Kapila as well as against Buddha; and 
in reading the Yoga-SMras it is often difficult to Sfeiy 
whether the author had his eye on the one or the other. 
If we took away these two characteristic features of the 
Yoga, the wish to establish the existence of an l^ara 
against all comers, and to teach the means of restraining 
the affections and passions of the soul, as a preparation for 
true knowledge, such as taught by the S&mkhya-philosophy, 
little Ivould seem to remain that is peculiar to Pata/lgrali. 

But though the Sfltras are post-Buddhistic, there can be 
no doubt that not only the general outlines of the S^mkhya, 
but likewise all that belongs to the Karmayoga or work- 
yoga was known before the rise of Buddhism. Thus, if 
we turn to the Mah4bh^rata, we find that the twenty-four 
prindpia, with Purusha as the twenty-fifth, are often 
mentioned, though arranged and described in different 
ways. Then we read again (Anu^t^ XXV) : * That which 
sages by their understanding meditate upon, which is void 
of smell, of taste, of colour, touch or sound, that is called 
Pradhtoa (Prakriti). That Pradhana is unperceived; a 
development of this unperceived power is the Mahat; and 
a development of the PradhS,na (when it has) become 
Mahat, is Aha^^ikara (egoism). From Ahamkara is pro^ 
duced the development, namely, the great elements, and 
from the element respectively, the objects of sense are 
stated to be a development.^ 

As to the Yoga-practices or tortures wre know that, 
after practising the most severe Tapas for a time, Buddha 
himself declared against it, and rather moderated than 
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encouraged the extravagant exercises of Brahmanic as- 
cetics. His own experience at the beginning of his career 
had convinced Mm of their nseiessness, nay, of their 
danger. But a moderately ascetic life, a kind of via 
media, remained thronghont the ideal of Buddhism, and 
we can well understand that the BrUbmans, in trying to 
hold their own against the BnddMsts, i^onld have tried ta 
place before the people an even more perfect system of 
ascetidsm. And, lest it should be supposed that the 
SS^khya-pMlosophy, which was mnsidered as orthodox 
or Tedic, had given its sanction to Bnddha’s denial of an 
Atman and Brahman, wMch was far more serions than the 
denial of an lavara. Lord, it would have seemed all the 
more necessary to protest decidedly ^against such denial, 
and thus to satisfy the ingrained theistic tendencies of 
tire people at large, by showing that the SS.mkhya, by 
admitting Purusha, admitted a belief in sometMng tran- 
scendent, and did by no means, accx)rding to Pataw^ali 
at least, condemn a belief even in an Isvara, or Lord. 
In that sense it might truly be said that the Yoga- 
philosophy would have been timely and opportune, if it 
came more boldly forward, after the rise of Buddhism, 
not so much as a new system of thought, but as a re- 
invigorated and determined assertion of ancient S^mkhya 
doctrines, wMch for a time had beeij thrown into the 
idbade by Ithe Buddhist apostasy. Lr this way it Would 
beccmie intelligible that Buddhism, though sprung from 
a soil saturated with S4mkhya ideas, should have been 
anterior to that new and systematic development of 
S^rnkbyra-philosophy, wMch we know in the Sfltras of 
Kapila or in the KSrikSs or even in the Tattva-^m^; 
that in fact, in its elements, the S&mkhya should be as 
decidcxlly pre-Buddhistic as in its final systematic form 
it was post-BuddMstic. That the existence side by side 
of two such systems as those of Kapila and Buddha, the 
one deemed orthodox, the other unorthodox, gave matter 
for reflection to the people in India we see b^t by a 
weB-known verse which I quoted many yeai*s ago in 
my History of Aimient Sansfet literature (p. xoo ,) : ' If 
Buddha knew the law and Kapila not, what is truth? 
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Jf both were omniscient, how conld there be difference of 
opinion between ihe two ? ’ 

T&e Xog«-Plino8op2i3r- 

The Yoga-Siitras, or the YogSnnsasana ^ called also by 
the same name which was given to the SS.mkhya-Sfitras, 
viss. SS.mkhya-*praval‘ana, both being considered as ex- 
positions of the old SS.mkhya, may have been contained 
originally in some snch text-book as the Tattva-sam&sa. 
The Shtras were published and translated by Ballantyne, 
185^, a translation continued by Govindadeva-sSstiin in 
the Pandit, voL III, Noa 28-68. A more useful edition, 
but not always quite correct translation, was given by 
Rajendralal Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica, 1883, "Yoga 
Aphorisms of Pata/ 7 |gali, with the commentary of Bhq^a 
'BAgL' Vi^/?ana-Bhikshu, whose commentary on Kapila’s 
S^mkhya-Shtras was mentioned before and who is chiefly 

^ It is not much of an argument, but it may deserve to be mentioned, 
tliat tb^ title given by Pataagfali to the Yoga-Sutras, Atha Yoginusisanam, 
^Kow begins the teaching of the Yoga,’ and not Atha Yog&glgnk^ reminds 
us of the title which the grammarian Patawgiili gives to his Maliabh^hya, 
Atha SabdanusSsanam, ‘Now begins the teaching of Words or of the 
Word.* This title does not belong to Fa«ini’s Sutras, but to the Malia- 
bhaahya; and it is curious that such a compound as Sabddnuaisanam 
would really ojffend agiiinst one of Paninrs rules (II, 2, 14). According 
to F^nini there ought to be no such compound, and though he does not 
give us the reast>n wh^v he objects to this and other such-like ccanpounds, 
we can easily see that Sanskrit did not sanction compounds which 
might be ambiguous, considering that Word-teaching might be taken 
in the sense of teaching coming from words as well as teaching having 
words for its object. It is true that this apparent irregularity might 
be removed by a reference to another rule of Fitwini (II, 3, 66), yet it is 
curious that the same, if only apparent, irregularity should occur both 
in the Maiiabhashya and in the Yoga-Sutras, both being ascribed to 
Patansrali. 

® Other works ascribed to tne same author are : — 

The Brahma-mimllws^-bh&shya, called Yignkiihmrit&. 

The Samkhya-Mrika-bhashya, ascribed to him, but really composed 
. by Gandapada (see GanganEtha, p. 2). 

The Yoga-vdrttika. 

^ The lsvara-git 4 -bhashya, from the Kurma-purSna. 

The Prasnopanishad-aloka. 

An explanation of PrasastapMa’s commentary on the Vaiseshika- 
Sd tras, called V aiseshika- v&rttika. 

There are printed editions of the S^mkhya-pravafeana-bMsfaya, the 
Yoga-varttika, and the SS.wkhya-sara. 
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known by his Yoga-vUrttika, is the author ako of the 
.Yoga-sS^ra-samgraha, an abstract of the Yoga, which has 
been edited and translated by Gangan^tha Jha, Bombay 
1894, and may be consulted with advantage by students 
of philosophy. Colebrooke’s essay on the Yoga, like all 
his essays, is still most useful and trustworthy ; and there 
are in German the excellent papers on the Samkhya and 
Yoga by Professor Garbe in Buhler’s Grundriss. Garbe 
speaks well of a dissertation by P. Markus, 3 ie Yoga- 
pMlosopJiie nfiach dem Rajamdrtanda dargestelUy which, 
however, I have not been able to obtain. 

Miscoiioeptioii thm Olijects of 

[it was almost impossible that the Yoga-philosophy, as 
represented by European scholars, should not have sufered 
from its close association with the Samkhya, properly so 
called. All its metaphysical, antecedents were there. Yoga 
is indeed, as the BrMimans say, S&wikhya, only modified, 
particularly in one point, namely, in its attempt to develop 
and systematise an ascetic dii^pline by which concentration 
of thought could be attained, and by admitting devotion 
to the Lord God as part of that disciplined Whether this 
was done, as is generally supposed, from mere theological 
diplomacy is a question we i^ould find difficult to‘'answer, 
considering how little we know of the personal character 
of Pata^ali or of the circumstances under which he 
elaborated his theistic S&mkhya-philosophy. There is an 
entire absence o^ animosity on his part, such as our own 
philosophers would certainly have displayed in accusing 
another philosopher of atheism and in trying to amend his 
system in a theistic direction. No doubt there must 
always have been a majority in favour of a theistic 
philosophy of the universe as against an atheistic, but 
whether Pataiig^ali may be fairly accused of having yielded 
to the brutal force of numbers, and curried favour with 
the many against the few is quite another question. It is 
certainly extraordinary to see the perfect calmness with 
which, with very few exceptions, Kapila's atheism is dis- 
cussed, and how little there is of the ad popvluon advoemy 
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in support of a belief in God and a personal God. Nor 
does Kapila, like other atheistic philosophers, display any 
animosity against the Divine idea and its defender. He 
criticises indeed the usual arguments by which theists 
make and unmake their God, if they represent Him as the 
creator and ruler of the world, and charge him at the same 
time with cruelty, by making him responsible for the origin 
of evil also. But all this is done by Kapila in a calm and 
what one might almost call a businesslike manner; and in 
answering Kapila’s aiguments, Pataz/grali also preserves the 
same Samatva or even temptjr. He imputes no Tifiotives 
to his antagonist, nor does ho anywhere defend himself 
against any possible suspicion that in showing the neces- 
sity of a personal God, an Isvara, he was defending the 
interests of the Brahman priesthood. After all, tsvara 
was not even a popular name for God, or the name of any 
special god, though it occax's as a name of Rudra, and in 
later times was applied even to such gods as Vishn^u and 
Siva, after they had been divested of rnuch of their old 
mythological trappings. 

f Devotion to i«vara, Misconceptionii. 

In this respect also we have something to learn from 
Hindu philosophers- Considering the importance of the 
subject, it is useful to see how little heat was expended on 
it either by Kapila or by Pata//gfali. If we remember how 
the two philosophic were in popular parlance distinguished 
from each other as S^mkhya with and SS.mkhya without 
a Lord, we should have expected to see this question treated 
in the most prominent place. Instead of which we find 
Pata%ali, at the end of the first chapter, after having 
described the different practices by which a man may hope 
to become free from all worldly fetters, mentioning simply 
as one of many expedients, I, 23, ‘ Devotion to the Lord,' 
or, as it is generally translated, ‘ devotion to God.' Devotion 
or Pranidh^a (lit. placing oneself forward and into) is 
explained by Bho^/a as one of the forms of resignation, as 
worship of Him, and as the surrender of all ones actions 
to Him*, If a man, without wishing for any rewards con- 
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^s^ng* in worldly enjoyments, makes over all his cares to 
f svara m the highest gnide, that, we are told, is Pra?iidhina. 

then goes on, ^ As it has been said that SamS-dhi 
or complete absoi-ption can be obtained throngh devotion 
to the lord, the next that has to be explained in order, is 
the nature of that Lord, the proof, the majesty, the name 
ijf Him, the order of His worship, and the fruit thereof/ 
In I, 24 Pataw/jali goes on to say: "Isvara, the Lord, is 
* Purusha (Self) that has never been touched by suiFerings, 
actions, rewards, or consequent dispositions/ The commen- 
tary adds : * Sufferings are such as Nescience^ Avidyi, &c. ; 
actions are either enjoined, forbidden, or mixed ; rewards 
are the ripened fruits of actions manifested in birth (genus^ 
caste) and life, while dispasitions (Asaya, Anlage) are so- 
called Ijeeause they lie in the soil of the mind till the fruit 
has ripened, they are instincts (Sa7>?skAra) or impressions 
{Vasani). If the Lord is called a Purusha, that means that 
He is different from all other Punishas (Selves), and if He 
is called Lord, that means that He i$ able by His work 
alone to liberate the whole world. Such power is due to 
the constant p^valence of goodness (a Guna) in Him, who 
has no beginning, and this prevalence of goodness arises 
from His eminent knowledge. But the two, knowledge 
and power, are not dependent on each other, for they are 
^mally abiding in the very mh^awe of IsvaPa. Bis 
very relation to that goodness is without beginning, be- 
mme the miion oi Frekriti and Puru.sha, that i^ the 
creation would, imm a Yoga point of view, have been 
im|KBsible without the will of such an t§vara. While the 
wK i ordinary Purushas or Selves undergoes, 

wMe m the body, mcKhficati<His tending towards happiness 
nnhappmess, and delusion, and, if remaining without 
blemish, good, full of virtue, becomes conscious of 
? pictures mirrored on the mind, it 

I ifcvara. His highest modification is of 
^ 5 ™ains steadfast in enjoyment 
through eternal union with it. Therefore he alone is 

Isvara eimnent above all other Purushas. Again even for 

^ suffenngs, &c.,- 

Pcss , and has to be guarded against by such means 
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as iBcnlcated ia the Yoga; but he, the lavara, as he is 
always such as he is, is not like a man who. has gained 
Ireedom, but he is. by nature free. Nor should oiie say 
that there may 1^ many such tsvaras. Though there be 
equality of Purushas, qvd Purushas, yet as their aims are 
different, such a view would be impo&sible. And though 
there be a possibility of more or less, yet the most eminent 
would always be the tsvara or the Lord, he alone having 
reached the final goal of lordship/ 

The P^taj^grala-bhishya dwells very strongly on this 
difference between the liberated soul and the Lord; for 
Hhe liberated or isolated souls/ it says, ‘attain their 
isolation by rending asunder the three bonds, whereas in 
regard to Isvara there never was and never can be such 
bondage. The emancipated impli^ bondage, but this can 
never be predicated of the Lord/ 

We need not point out here the weak points of this 
argument, and the purely relative character of the great- 
ness and separateness claimed for the tsvara, as compared 
with other Purushas, but it may be well to try to compare 
our own ideas of God, when put into clear and simple 
language, with the ideas here propounded. Pata%ali 
seems to me to come very near to the Homoiousia of man 
with God, though he does not go quite as far as the Ve- 
dllntin who claims for the Atman perfect Homoousia with 
IBrahman. His tsvam may be primus inter pares^ but as 
one of the Purushas, he is but one among his peers/ He 
is a little more than a god, but he is certainly not what we 
□dfean by God. 

Wliat is tmmf 

As Eapila had declared that the existence of such a being 
s Isvara did not admit of proof, Patauaali proceeds in the 
le^dj Sfitra to offer what he' calls his proofs, by saying: 
Ijol Him the seed of the omniscient (or omniscience) attains 
ifinity.’ It would be difficult to discover in this anything 
k:e a proof or a tenable appeal to any PramS»tia, without 
10 help of the commentary. But Bhogra explains that 
Ixat is meant here is that there are different degrees of 
1 excellences, such as omniscience, greatness, smallness. 
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and other Aisvaryas, and that therefore there mttst he for ^ 
all of them a point beyond which it is impossible to go. 
This Niratis^ya point, this non plus ultra of excellency 
what is claimed for tsvara or the Lord. 

Though this could hardly be considered a convincing 
argument of the existence of a Being endowed with all such 
tianscendent excellences as are here postulated, it shows 
at all events an honest intention on the part of Pata/ig^ali. 
Pata/i^fali*s argument reminds us to a certain extent of the 
theistic argument of Cleanthes and Boethius. What he | 
means is that where there is a ^eat and greater, there must 
also be a greatest, and this is Isvara, and that where there 
is good and better, there must be best. 

Nor does he flinch in trying to answer the questions 
which follow. The question is supposed to have been 
asked, how this Isvara, without any inducement, could have 
caused that union and separation of himself and Prakr^ti 
which, as we saw, is only another name for creation. The 
answer is that the inducement was his love of beings, 
arising fropi his mercifulness, his determination being to | 
save all living bein^ at the time of the Kalpapralayas and ; 
Mahapralayas, the great destructions and reconstructions j 
of the woiid. This, of course, would not have been admitted j 
By Kapila. ' 

Next Pata%ali proceeds to explain the majestyof lavara I 
by saymg, in I, 26,— . , I 

" He is the superior (Guru) even of the former ones, being I 
himself not limited by time.' 

By the former ones are meant, as we are told, the ancients, 
the firat creators, such as Brahma and others, and by 
.superior is meant instructor and guide, so that it would 
seem difficult to assign a higher. /position to any divine 
being than by placing him thus above Brahm^ and other I 
^cepted builders of the world. Next follows his name. 
1,37:— J 

" His name is Pran^ava.' ; 

Pramava might etymologically mean breathing forth or j 
glory It IS assigned as a name to the sacred syllable Om, i, 

pcmibly a relic of a time beyond our reach. It is said ! 

to have Ijeen the name of tsvara from all eternity, just as 
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the name of father or son. This may be true, but it does 
not satisfy ns. However old the name Pra^iava and the 
Byliable Om . may have been, they must have had a begin- 
ning, but in spite of all the theories of the Brahmans, there 
is not one in the least satisfactory to the scholar. Om is 
their sacred syllable, which has to be repeated a 'hundred 
or a thousand times in order to draw the mind away fyom 
all disturbing impressions and to concentrate it on th0 
Supreme. Being. But why it is so we cannot tell. It may 
be a mere imitation of the involuntary outbreathing of the 
deep vowel o, stopped by the labial nasal, and then drawn 
in ; or it may be the contraction of a pronominal stem 
Ayam, ‘ that/ corresponding to Ayam, ^ this,* and it is cer- 
^inly used in the sense of Yes, much as hoc illud Vas used 
in French when contracted to oui. But however that may 
he, it is called Pra-nava, praise or breathing forth, and can- 
not be explained any further etymologically. It is a name, 
as Bhogra says, not made by anybody, and if it has any 
historical or etymological justification, this is at all events 
not known to us. Still we cannot go quite so far as 
Eajendralal Mitra, who sees in it an Indianised form of the 
Hebrew Amenl First of all. Amen does not mean God, 
and how should such a word have reached India during 
the BrS.hma?ia period ? 

Pata^ali continues by telling us in Sfitra I, 38, thait 
repetition of the syllable Om and refiection on its meaning 
are incumbent on the student of Yoga. And this, as Bho^a 
adds, as a means to concentrate our thoughts, and to attain 
to SamMhi, the chief end of the whole Yoga-philosophy. 
In that sense he adds, I, 29:^ — 

^ Thence also obtainment of inward-turned thought, and 
. Absence of obstacles.* 

Inward-turned thought (PratyakictanA) is explained as 
a turning -away of our senses from all outward objects, 
and turning them back upon the mind. The oostaeles to 
‘SamMhi are mentioned in the next Sfitra, I, 3c, as 

‘Disease, languor, doubt, carelessness, idleness, worldliness, 
error, not having a settled standpoint, and not keeping it ; 

these are the obstacles causing unsteadiness of mind.* 

1,31. ‘With them arise pain, distress, tremor of limbs, 
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and disturbance of the regular inbreathing and out- 
breathing/ 

I, 3a. * To prevent aJl this, there is constant* fixing of th.€ 
mind on one subject (Tattva)/ 

I, 33, ' And likewise from a reviving friendliness, pity, 
complacency, and indifierence towards objects of happiness, 
unhappiness, virtue and vice, there arises serenity of mind.’ 

The commentator adds,/ If one sees happy people, one 
should not envy them; if one sees unhappiness, one should 
think how it could be removed ; if one sees virtuous people, 
~ one should rejoice and not say, Are they really virtuous 1 
if one sees vicious people, one should preserve indifference, 
and show neither approval nor aversion. Thus does the 
mind become serene and capable of Sam^dhi. But all th^e 
are only outward helps towards fixing the mind on one 
-subject, and of thus in time obtaining SamMhL’ 

I have given this extract in order to show how subordinate 
a position is occupied in Pata%ali’s mind by the devotion 
to Isvara. It is but one of the many me^ns for steadying 
the mind, and thus realising that Viveka or discrimination 
between the true man (Purusha) and the objective world 
(Prakrtti). This remains in the Toga as it was in the 
Sa-77ikhya, the summuTTv bomum of mankind. I do not 
think, therefore, that Eajendralal Mitra was right^when in 
his abstract of the Toga (p. lii) he represented tfiis belief 
in one Supreme God as the first and most important tenet 
of Pata^ali’s philosophy, 'The leading tenets of the 
Yagins/ he says, ‘are first, that there is a Supreme God- 
head who is purely spiritu^, or all soul, perfectly free from 
afflictions, works, deserts, and desires. His symbol is Om, 
and He rewards those who are ardently devoted to Him 
by facilitating their attainment of liberation ; but He does 
not directly grant it. Nor is He -the father, creator, or 
protector of the universe, with which He is absolutely 
unconrected/ 

Eajendralal Mitra does not stand alone in this opinion, 
and the very name of Sesvara-S^mkhya, theistic Sllmkhya, 
given to the Toga, would seem to speak in his favour. 
But we have only to look at the Sfitras themselves to see 
that originally this belief in a personal God was by no 
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mesm looked upon as tlie most characteristic feature of 
Patawg'aK’s system. 

Rajendralal Mitra is right, however, in stating the tenet, 

^cond in importance, to have been that there are countless 
individual souls or Pu^has which animate living beings, 
and are eternal. They are pure and immutable ; but by 
their association with the universe they become indirectly 
the experiencers of joys andsorrows,and assume innumerable 
embodied forms in the course of an ever-recurring metem- 
psychosis.* - 

The Isvara, with the Yogins, was originally no^more than 
one of the^ many sotds, or rather Selves or Puiushas, but 
one that has never been associated v/ith or implicated in 
metempsychosis, supreme in every sense, yet of the same 
kind as ail other Purushas. The idea of other Purushas 
obtaining union with him could therefore never have 
entered Patai?gfali*s head. According to Mm, the highest i; 

object of the Yogin was freedom, aloneness, aloofness, or 
self-centredness. As one of the useful means of obtaining i. 

that freedom, or of quieting the mind previous to liberating 
it altogether, devotion to thetsvara is mentioned, but again 
as one only out of many means, and not even as the most 
efficacious of all. In the popular atmosphere of India tMs 
belief in one Supreme Being may have been a strong point 
in favoiir of PataiJgfali's system, but from a philosopMcal 
point of view, Patawgrali's so-called proofs of the existence 
of God would hardly stand against any criticism. They 
are mere irap<?/>ya, or side issues. We must remember that 
Kapila had committed himself to no more than that it is 
impossible to prove the existence of Isvara, this tsvara not 
being synonymous with God, in the Mghest sense of the word, 
bnt restrict^ to a peiBonal creator and ruler of the world. 

Such a confession of an inability to prove the existence of 
an lavara does not amount to atheism, in the current sense 
of that word, and thus only can we explain the fact that 
Kapila himself was considered, orthodox friends and 
idea In the Vedinta-philosophy the question of the real 
existence of , a peraonal lavara never arises, though we 
know how saturated that philosophy is with a belief in the 
existence of Brahman, the absolute Divine Essence of which 
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the active or personal Isvara or the Lord is but a passing 
manifestation, presented by Brahm&, masc., a mere phase 
of Bphman, neuter. The SS^mkhya, in attempting to 
explain the universe, such as it is, both in its subjective 
and objective character, has no need to call in the assistance 
of a personal Isvara. What we mean by the objective 
world is, according to Eapila, the work or. outcome of Pra- 
kriti, when animated by Puriisha, not of Brahman. His 
system is therefore without a creator or personal maker of 
the world, but if we called it therefore atheistic, we should 
have to apply the same name to Newton’s system of the 
world and Darwin’s theory of evolution, though^we know 
that both Newton and Darwin were thoroughly religious 
men. Darwiu himself went so far as to maintain most 
distinctly that his system of natui e required a Creator who 
breathed life into it in the beginning, and even those Dar- 
winians who look upon this admission of Darwin’s as a 
mere weakness of tihe moment, would strongly object to 
be called irreligious or atheists. Kapila might easily have 
used the very words of Darwin, and this is very much 
what Pata;?gfali actually did in his Yoga-Shtras. His 
supreme Purusha, afterwards raised into an Adi-Pnrusha, 
or First Being, ^tisfied the human craving after a First 
Cause, and, so far as I can see, it was this natural craving 
rather than any vulgar wish to curry favour with the 
orthodox party in India that led to Pata/Jgrali’s partial 
separation from .Kapila. We certainly need not suppose 
that the recognition of Eapila’s orthodoxy was a mere 
contrivance of theological diplomacy on the part of the 
Brahmans, and that these defenders of the faith were 
satisfied with an insincere recognition of the supreme 
authority of the,yedas. I confess that with what we know 
of the religious life of India and the character of the Bi 4 h- 
mans at all tiniies, it seems" to, me very difficult to admit 
the idea of such a compromise. Besides, Kapila appeals, 
as we saw, to the Veda in good earnest, particularly when 
it supports his own views, as in V, 12 , when he wants to 
prove ' that the world aris^ from primitive matter,’ and 
appeals to the Veda, that is, to such passages as /Svetas- 
vatara XJpamshad IV, 5, and Brihad. Ar. Up. I, 4, 7, that 
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can be made to support his view. The two oHest repre- 
sentatives of the Samkhya-philosophy, the Tattva-saiaS,sa 
.and the K&rikas\ do not even allude to the difficulty 
arising from the Isvara question, which seems to me an 
important argument in favour of their antiquity. The 
charge of atheism became more popular in later times, so 
that in the Padma-pur§. 72 ,a the charge of atheism is brought 
not against the S^'^iikhya only, but against the Vaiseshika 
and Ny^ya-philosophies also, nay even against the Pfirva- 
Mim^ms^. Two systems only escape this charge, the 
Uttara-Mimams 4 and the Yoga; and in the case of the 
Uttara-Mtmfi.77isa, its explanation by i^amkara is stigmatised 
as no better than Buddhism, because it perverts the mean- 
ing of passages of the Veda, which teach the identity of 
the individual soul with the highest soul (Brahman without 
qualities), and recommends the surrender of good works, 
and complete indifference towards this world and the next. 

^ Kapila’s XUal Argrttmeiits. 

But it is but fair that we snould hear what Kapiia him- 
self has to say. And here it is important again to observe 
that Kapiia does not make a point of vehemently denying 
the existence of an Isvara, but seems likewise to have been 
brought to discuss the subject, as it were, by the way only, 
while engaged in discussing the nature of sensuous percep- 
tion (I, 89). He had been explaining perception as cogni- 
tion arising from actual contact between the senses and 
their respective objects, ^nd here be is stopped by the 
inevitable opponent who demurs to this definition of per- 
ception, because it would not include, as he says, the 
perceptions of the Yogins. Kapiia replies that these visions 
of the Yogins do not refer to external objects, and that, 
without denying their reality, he is dealing with the per- 
ceptions of ordinary mortals only. But the controversy 
does not end here. Another opponent starts up and main- 
tains that Kapila’s definition of perception is faulty, vf at 
all events not wide enough because it does not include the 

1 Hall, Preface to Satwlcliya-sara, p. 39, note, and Introdnctior to 
Samkhya-pravafcana.' 
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perception of the tsvara or Lord. It is then that Kapila 
turns round on his opponent, and says that this Isvara, this, 
as it is pretended, perceptible Isvara, has never been prove(l 
to exist at all, has never been established by any of the 
three legitimate instruments of knowledge or Pram^nas. 
This may seem to us to amount to a* denial of an Isvara, 
but Vigr^vlna-Bhikshu remarks with a great deal of truth, 
that if Eapila had wished to deny the existence of God, he 
would have said Isvarabh^vSit, and not Isvar&siddheA, that 
is, because Isvara does not exist, and not, as he says, 
because tsvara has not been proved to exist. Anyhow this 
is not the tone of a philosopher who wants to preach 
atheism, and in what follows we shall see that it is the 
manner rather than the matter of the -proof of an Isvara 
which is challenged by Kapila and defended by his 
antagonist. Taking his stand on the ground that the 
highest blessedness or freedom consists in ha'vdng renounced 
all activity, because every activity presupposes some kind 
of desire, which is of evil, he says ^ that every proof in 
support of an Isvara as a maker or Lord, a Sat-kara, would 
break down. For if he were supposed to be above alT 
variance and free, he could not have willed to create the 
world; if he were not so, he would be distracted and 
deluded and unfit for the supreme task of an Isvara.* Then 
follows a more powerful objection, based on the fact that 
the Veda speaks of an Isvara or Lord, and therefore he 
must exist. Elapila does not spurn that argument, but, as 
he has recognised once for all the Veda as a legitim^ 
source of information, he endeavoms to prove that the 
Vedic passages relied on in support of the existence of a 
maker of the world, have a different purpose, namely the 
glorification of a liberated Self or Purusha, or of one who 
by devotion has attained supernatural power (I, 95). This 
is explained by Aniruddha as referring either to a Self 
which is almost, though igot altogether, free, because if 
altogether free, it <x>uld have no desire, nor even the desire 
of creation ; or to a Yo^ who by devotion has obtained 
supematur^ powers. Vigr/i^na-Bhikshu goes a step further, 
and declares that it refers either to a Self that has obtained 
freedom from ail variance and disturbance,or to the Self that 
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is and has remained free from all eternity, that is, to the 
Adi-pnrasha, the First Seif, who in the theistic Yoga-philo- 
vSophy takes the place of the Creator, and who may, for all 
we Imow, have been the origin of the later Punishottama. 

Aniruddha thereupon continues that it might be said 
that without the superintendence of some such intelligent 
being, unintelligent Prakrit! would never have acted. But 
this also he rejects, if it is meant to prove the existence of 
an active creator, because the * superintendence of the 
Purusha of the S&.mkhyas over Prakriti is not an active 
one, but arises simply from proximity, as in the case of 
a crystal (I, 96}. What he means is that in the S^mkhya 
the Purusha is never a real maker or an agent. He simply 
reflects on Prakriti, or the products of Prakriti are reflected 
on him ; and as anything reflected in a crystal or a miixor 
'Seems to move when the mirror is moved, though it remains 
all the time quite unmoved, thus the Purusha also seerdts to 
move and to he an agent, while what is really moving; 
changing, or being created is Prakriti. The Purusha there- 
fore cannot be called superintendent, as if exercising an 
active influence over PrakWti, hut Prakriti is evolved up 
to the point of Manas under the eyes of Purusha, and the 
Purusha does no more than witness all this, wrongly 
imagining all the time that he is himself the creator or 
ruler of the world. In support of this Aniruddha quotes 
a passage from the Bhagavad-gM (III, izy) : ‘ All eman ations 
of PrakHti are operated by the GuTias; but the Self 
deluded by Ahamkl-ra imagines that he is the operator.' 

Another objection is urged against the S|mkhya view 
that the Purusha is not a doer or creator, namely that, in 
that ease, a dead body also might he supposed to perform 
the act of eating. But no, he says, such acts aic performed 
not by a^dead or inactive Atman, as little as a dead body 
eats. It is the individual Purusha (ffiva) that performs 
such acts, when under the influence of Prakriti (Buddhi, 
Aha7>^kira, and Manas), while the Atman or Purusha 
remains for ever unchanged. 

A last attempt is made to disprove the neutrality or non- 
activity of the Atman, that is, the impossilpility of bis being 
a creator, namely the uselessness of teaching anything, 
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supposing the Self to be altogether without cognition.^ To 
this the answer is that though the Atman is not cognitive, 
yet the Manas is. The Atman reflects on the Manas, and 
hence the illusion that he himself cognises, while in reality 
he does no more than witness the apprehension of the 
Manas. Thus when it is said, ‘ He is omniscient and omni- 
potent,' he (in spite of the gender) is meant for Prakriti, ^ 
developed into Manas, and not for the Purusha who in 
reality is a mere witness of such omniscience and omni- 
potence (III, 56), deluded, for a time, by Prakriti. 


♦ The Theory of Karman. 

In another place where the existence of an Isvara, or 
active ruler of the world, is once more discussed in the 
Simkhya-Sutras, the subject is again treated not so much 
for its own sake, as in order to settle the old question of 
the continuous effectiveness of works (Karman). The 
reward of every work done, according to Kapila, does not 
depend on any ruler of the world ; the works themselves 
are working on for evermore. If it were otherwise, we 
should have to ascribe the creation of the world, with all 
its suffering, to a Lord who is nevertheless supposed to be 
loving and gracious, 

ME.dhava in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha (translated by 
Ck)well and Gough, p. 228) uses the same argument, saying : 
‘ As for the doctrine of “ a Supreme Being who acts from 
compassion,’' what hae been proclaimed % beat of drum 
by the advocates of His existence, this has wellnigh passed 
away out of hearing, since the hypothesis fails to meet 
either of the two alternatives. For does He act thus before 
or after creation % If you say before, we reply that as pain 
cannot arise in the absence of bodies, &c., there will be no 
need, as long as there is no creation, for any desire to free 
li^ung beings from pain (which is the main characteristic of 
compassion) ; and if you adopt the second alternative, you 
will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one hand you will 
hold that God created the world through compassion, and 
on the other hand that He compassionated it after He had 
created it.'^' 
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f And again, as every activity presupposes desire, the Lord, 

whether working for Himself or for others, would ipso facto 
cease to be free from desires. This argument is examined from 
diflFerent points of view, but always leads to^the same result 
in the end ; that is to say, to the conviction that the highest 
state of perfection and freedom from all conditions is really 
far higher than the ordinary conception of the status of the 
popular Hindu deities, higher even than that of an Isvara, 
if conceived as a maker and ruler of the universe. This 
concept of the liberated Purusha or Atman has in fact 
superseded the concept of the Isvara, and to have made 
this quite clear would have been, on the part of Kapila, by 
far the most effective defence against the charge of atheisnd. 
The conscience of Kapila and of the ancient Simkhyas was 
evidently satisfied with a belief in a Purusha in wluch the 
old Concepts of the divine and the human had been welded 
into one, without claiming even the aid of an Adi-purusha, 
a first Purusha, which was a later expedient. 

Nor must it be forgotten that other philosophies also 
besides the S4mkhya have been suspected or openly 
accused of atheism for the same reason. It is easy to 
understand why almost every philosophy, whether Indian 
or European, if it endeavours to purify, to dehumanise, and 
to exalt the idea of the Godhead, can hardly avoid the 
suspicion of denying the old gods, or of being without 
a belief in the God of the vulgar. It is weU known that 
on that ground even the early Christians did not escape the 

f suspicion of atheism. 

' Even (raimini's Pfirva-Mimawsa, though based on the 

belief that the Veda is of superhuman origin, and though 
entirely devoted to the interpretation of the Vedic sacrifice, 
has been charged with atheism, because it admitted the 
independent evolution of works, which was supposed to 
imply a denial of God ; nor did the NyS;ya and Vaiseshika 
systems, as m mm, escape the same^ suspicion. It may be 
that the recognition of the authority of the Veda was con- 
sidered sufficient to quiet the theological conscience ; but 
there is certainly, so far as I can see, no passage in the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika-Sfitras where an Isvara is clearly 
denied or postulated^ either as the author or as the controller 
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of the mfinitesiinally small elements or atoms of wHch. the 
world is by them supposed to consist. There is one passage 
in the Nylya-Shtras in which the question of a divine Lord 
is discu^d in the usual way, namely Book V, Sdtras 19-5&1, 
but otherwise we hear nothing of what the Jivara is meant 
to be or to do. ’ 

These attacks/as met by the Nygi,ya philc^phers, may 
be looked upon aa purely academic, but the tone in whidi 
they are met, for instance, by later philosophers such as 
MMhava in his SaiwaMSarsana-samgr^a, shows that they 
at all events took them seriously. As specimens of Indian 
casuistry some extracts from MSdhava's chapter on the 
Nyaya may here be of interest. I quote from the transla- 
tion by Cowell and Gough (p. 171) : * ‘ It is quite true,’ he 
says, ‘that none of the three can prove the 

existence of a Supreme Being. Perception cannot, because 
the Deity, being devoid of form, must be beyond the 
senses. Inference cannot, because there is no universal 
propcNsition* or middle term that could apply. The Veda 
cannot, because we Naiyayikas have ourselves proved it 
to be non-etemal. All this we admit to be quite true, that 
is, we admit that a Supreme Isvara eaimot be established 
by proof. But is there not, on the other side, the old 
argument that the mountains, seas, &c., must have had 
a maker, because they pc^sess the nature of being effects, 
quite as much as a jar (or, as we should say, a watch) ? 
And that they are effects can easily be prov^ by the fact 
that they possess parts, these parts existing in intihiate 
relation, and again by the fact that they possess a limited 
magnitude half-way between what is infinitely great and 
infinitesimally sms^* Nor has any proof ever been pro- 
duced on the opposite side to show that the mountains iiad 
no maker. For if any one should argue that the mountains 
cannot have had a maker because they were not produced 
by a body, just as the etemhl ether — this pretended in- 
ference would no more stand examination than the young 
fawn could stand the attack of the full-grown lion, for you 
have not even shown that what you say about the eternal 
ether is a real fact. We therefore abide by our old argu- 
ment that the mountains have the nature of effects, and if 
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they had no maker, they conld not be effects, that, is, pro- 
duced, not by themselves alone, but by concurrent causes, 
jne of them being a maker. A maker is a being pcjssessed 
of a combination of volition, desire to act, a knowledge of 
proper means, setting in motion all other causes, but itself 
moved by none (the Aristotelian klvovp clkIvt^tov)/ 

But though yielding to this argument, the ob|ector asks ‘ 
next, what object this maker or tsvara could have had in 
view in creating the world. A feeling of compassion, if 
he had any, should surely have induced him to create all 
living beings happy, and not laden with misery, since this 
militates against his compassion. Hence he concludes that 
it would not be fitting to admit that God created the 
world. Hereupon the Nyaya philosopher becomes very 
wroth and exclaims : ‘ O thou crest-jewel of the atheistic 
school, be pleased to close for a moment thy envy-dimmed 
eyes, and to consider the following suggestions. His action 
in creating is indeed caused by compassion only, but the 
idea of a creation which shall consist of nothing but 
happiness is inconsistent with the nature of things, since 
there cannot but arise eventual differences from the different 
results which will ripen from the good and evil actions 
(Karman) of the beings who are to be created.’ 

In answer to this, the atheistic opponent returns once 
more to the authority of the Veda and says : ‘ But then, 
how will you remedy your deadly sickness of reasoning in 
a circle [for you have to prove the Veda by the authority 
of God, and tiaen a^in God’s existence by the Veda].’ 

But the theistic interpreter and defender of the Ny4ya 
is not silenced so easily, and replies : ‘ We defy you to 
point out any reasoning in a circle in our argument. Do 
you suspect this “reciprocal, dependence of each” which 
you call “ reasoning in a circle,” in regard to their being 
produced or in regard to their being known ? It cannot 
be the former, for though the production of the Veda is 
dependent on God, still as God Himself is eternal, there is 
no possibility of Mis being produced; nor can it be in 
regard to theii being known, for even if our knowledge of 
God were dependent on the Veda, the Veda might be 
learned from some other source ; nor, again can it be in 
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regard to the knowledge of the non-etemity of the Veda^ 
for the non-etemity of the Veda is easily perceived by any 
Togin endowed with transcendent faculties (Tivra, &c.). 

Therefore, when God has been rendered propitious by 
the pei'formance of duties which produce His favour, the 
desired end, liberation, is obtained; thus everything is clear/ 

Everything may be clear to one accustomed to the Indian 
way of arguing; but from our point of view it would 
certainly seem that, .though the Nyaya does not teach the 
non-existence' of an Isvara, it is not very successful in 
proving by its logic the necessity of admitting a maker or 
ruler of the world, that is, an Isvara. 

xae Totlx Soolcs of XogU'St.traB. 

If now we turn to the Yoga-Slitras of Pata/7grali we find 
that the first book, the SamMhi-pMa, is devoted to an 
explanation of the form and aim of Yoga, and of SamS.dhi, 
meditation or al»orption • of i^ought ; the second, the 
SMhana-pMa, explains the means of arriving at this ab- 
sorption ; the third, Vibhuti-p4da, gives an account of the 
supernatural powers that can be obtairig^L-by absorption 
and ascetic exercises; while the fourth, the KaivalyapS.da, 
explains Kaivalya to be the highest object of all these 
exercises, of concentration of thought, and of deep absorp-* 
tion and ecstasy. Eaivalya, from Kevala, alone, means the 
isolation of the soul from the universe and its'^ return to 
itself, and not to any other being, whether Isvara. Biiibman, 
or any one else. 

That this is the right view of the case is confirmed by 
the remarks made by Vi^/7ana-Bhikshu in his Yoga-sS.ra- 
^mgraha, p. i8. Here we. are told that even when there 
is some imperfection in the employment of the above 
means (faith, energy, memory, absorbing meditation, and 
knowledge), the two results (absorption and liberation) can 
be brought very near by the grace of the Parama-lsvara, 
the Highest Lord, and secured by devotion to Him. 

By Parama-lsvara or the Highest Lord is here m^ant 
that particular Purusha (Self) who was never touched by 
the five troubles, nescience and the rest, nor by virtue or 
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vice and their various developments, or by any residue 
(results of former deeds) in general. Vigf/?ana-Bhikshu 
abstains from saying much more on the Lord, because, as 
he says, he has treated of this Being very fully in his 
remarks on the Brahma- Sutras I, i. He probably refers 
to his commentary on the Vedanta; and he is evidently 
quite convinced that, however different the roads followed 
by the Vedantins and Sar/ikhya-yogins may be, the Div'ine 
idea of both schools is much the same. . He only adds that 
the powers and omniscience of the Isvara are equalled or 
excelled by none, that he is the spiritual chief and father 
of all the gods, such as Brahm^, Vish?iu, and Hara, that he 
imparts spiritual vision ((j/ 7 ana-A:akshusythrough the Vedas, 
and that he is the inner guide, and called rra^iava. Devotion 
to Him is said to consist in contemplation and to end in 
direct perception. Steadfastness with regard to Isvara is 
represented as the principal factor in abstract meditation 
and in liberation, because it leads to greater nearness to 
the final goal, steadiness with regard to the human self 
being secondary only. This devotion to tsvara is also 
declared to put an end to all the impediments, such as 
illness, &e. (I, 30) ; and a passage is quoted from the Smriti, 
‘ For one desiring liberation the most comfortable path is 
clinging to or resting on Vish^iu ; otherwise, thinking only 
with the mind, a man is sure to Ido deceived.' 

Trae Object of 7ogra< 

It is clear throughout, the whole of this chapter on tsvara 
that devotion to him is no more than one of the means, 
though, it may be, a very important one, for the attainment 
of liberation, the highest goal of the Yoga. But it is not 
that highest goal itself, but only a means towards it, nor 
could it be accepted as the most important feature of the 
Yoga. The really important character of the Yoga con- 
sists in its teaching that, however true the SS.'nikhya-philo- 
sophy may be, it fails to accomplish its end without those 
practical helps which the Yoga-philosophy alone supplies. 
The human mind, though fully enlightened as to its true 
nature, would soon be carried away again by the torrent 
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of life ; the iiiiprei^ioas of the senses and all the cares and 
troubles of every-day life would return, if there were no 
means of making' the mind as firm as a rock. Now thi^ 
steadying of the mind, this Yoga, is what Patast^ali is 
chiefly eoncemhd with. * 

v<2ritta. 

We saw that in the second SAtra he explained Yoga as 
£itts-vrftti-nirodha, that is, restmining or steadying the 
actions and distractions of thought. Vritti, which I trans- 
late by action, has also been rendered by movement or 
function ; while Jfitta, which I give as thought, has often 
been translate by mind or the thinking principle. It is 
curious that the Yoga should have employed a word which, 
as far as I know, was not a recognised technical term of 
the SimkhysL In the SS^mkhya, the tenn would be Manas, 
mind, but Manas in a state of activity, and, of course, as 
a development of Aha??ikSra and Buddhi. It has to be 
taken here as a psychological term, as a name for thought, 
as carried on in re^ life, and indirectly only of the instru- 
ment of thox]^ht. As I had to use mind for Manas in the 
S&mkhya-philosophy, it would be difficult to find a better 
rendering of the word when used by Yoga philosophers. 
Of course Manas is always different from Buddhi, in so far 
as it is a mcdification of Buddhi, which itself has passed 
through Ahamkira or the differentiation of subjectivity 
and objectivity. But for practical purposes, what is meant 
by Aitta is simply our thought or our thinking, and 
though mind, with us also, has b^n defined very differently 
by different philosophers, and is used most promiscuously 
in common parlance, its etymological relationship with 
Manas pointm it out as ttie most convenient rendering of 
Manas, provided always that we remember its being a 
t^ffinical term of the Yoga-philosophy, as we have to do 
whenever we render Prakriti by nature. Nirodha, re- 
straint, does not mean entire suppression of all movements 
of thought, but at fet (^ncentration only, though it leads 
in the end to something like utter vacuity or self-absorption. 
In all the functions of the Manas it must he remembered 
that the real self-ccmscious seer or perceiver is, for the time 
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being, the Purusha or Self. It is he who is temporarily 
interested in what is going on, though not absorbed in it 
except by a delusion only. Like the moon reflected in the 
ripples of the waters, the Self appears as moving in the 
waves which break against it from the vast ocean of 
Prakriti, but in reality it is not moving. We saw that the 
mind, when receiving impressions from the outer world, 
was supposed in Hindu philosophy to assume for the time 
being the actual form of the object perceived, but, when 
once perfect in Yoga, it perceives nothing but itsell 

. Fuactioas of tSie ICiad. 

The principai acts and functions of the mind are described 
as right notion, wrong notion,' fancy, sleep, and remember- 
ing, and they may be either painful or not. 

Bight notions are brought about by the three Pram&Tias, 
so well known from different systems of Indian philosophy, 
as sensuous perception, inference, and testimony, Vedic or 
otherwise. It is significant ^that Pata/7gfali should have 
used^-igama instead of the Aptava^::ana of the S4mkhya, 
for Agama means distinctly the Veda, and thus would 
establish once for all what is called the orthodox character 
of the Yoga. 

Wrong notions require no explanation. They are illus- 
trated by our mistalang mother-of-pearl for silver, a rope 
for a sn^e, &c. A state of doubt also when we are uncer- 
tain whether what we see at a distance is a man or the 
trunk of a tree, is classed among wrong notions. . 

Fancy is explained as chiefly due to words; and a 
curious instance of fancy is given when we speak of the 
intelligence of the Self or Pumsha, or of the head of Rahu, 
the fact being that there is no intelligence belonging to 
Self, but that the Self is altogether intelligence, just as 
RS.hu, the monster that is supposed to swallow the moon, 
is not a being that has a head, but is a head and nothing 
else. 

Sleep IS defined as that state (VHtti) of the mind which 
has nothing for its object. The commentator, however, 
explains that in sleep also a kind of perception must take 
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place, because, otherwise, we could not say that we had 
slept well or badly. • 

Kemembering is the not wiping out of an object that has 
once been perceived. While true perception, false percep- 
tion, and fancy take place in a waking state, a dream, 
which is a perception of vivid impressions, takes place in 
sleep, while sleep itself has no perceptible object. Remem- 
bering may depend on. true or false perceptions, on fancy, 
and even on dreams. 

Now all these actions or faactions have to be i^trained, 
and ia . the end to be suppressed, and this is said to be 
effected by exercises (Abhy^) and freedom from passions 
(VaMgya), I, 12. 

Indian philosophers have the excdlent habit of always 
explaining the meaning of their technical teims* Having 
introduced for the first time ihe terras exercise and freedom 
from passion, Pata/ 7 gpali asks at once: ^What is Abhyltsa 
or exercise 1 ' AbhySsa is generally used in the sense of 
repetition, but he answers that he mean^ hereafter to use 
this term in the sense of effort towards steadiness (Sthiti) 
of thought* And if it be asked what is meant by steadiness 
or Sthiti, he declares that it means that state of the mind 
when, free from all activity (Yritti), it remains in its own 
character, that is, unchanged. Such effort must be con- 
tinuous or repeated, as implied by the term AbhySsa ( 1 , 13). 

This AbhyS^sa is said to be^me firmly grounded, if 
practised for a long time thoroxighly and unintermittingly 

Dispassioxi, Taiz&gTft* 

Next follows the definition of dispassion (VaMgya), as 
the consciousness of having overcome (th# world) on the 
part of one who has no longer any desire for any objects 
whatsoever, whether visible or revealed (I, 15). 

Here visible^(Drish(Ja) stands for percepui.ble or sensuous 
objeete, wMle Anusravika may be translated by revealed, 
as it is derived from Anusrava, and this is identical with 
jSriiti or Veda. Perhaps Anusrava is more general than 
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Veda, including all that has been handed down, such aa the 
stories about the happiness of the gods in paradise 
(Devaloka) &c. The consciousness of having subdued or 
overcome all such desires and being no longer the slave of 
them, that, we are told, is Vairagjm or dispassionateness, 
and that is the highest point which the student of Yoga- 
philosophy hopes to reach. 

It is interesting to see how deeply this idea of 
or dispmionateness must have entered into the daily life 
ot the Hindus. It is constantly mentioned as the highest 
excellence not for ascetics only, but for everybody. It 
sometimes does not mean much more than what we mean 
by the even and subdued temper of the true gentleman, but 
It signifies also the highest unworldliness and a complete 
su^ender of all selfish desires. A very good description of 
what \ airagya is or ought to be is preserved to-us in the 
hundred verses ascribed to Bhartrihari (650 A. D.), which 
other centuries of verses, one on 
worldly wisdom^ and the other on love. Many of these 
ver^s^ occur again and again in other- works, and it is very 
doubtful whether Bhartrihari ‘ was really the original 
au^or of them aU, or whether he only collected them as 
bubMshitas K Anyhow they show how the philosophy of 
Vairagya had leavened the popular mind of India at that 
distant time, nor has»it ceased to do so to the present day. 
It was perhaps bold, after Bhart«hari, to undertake a 
s^lar collection of verses on the same subject. But as the 
VairAgya-^taka of (?aiiiS^rya seems in more receiit" times 
to'have acquired considerable ' popularity in India, a few 
extracts from it may serve to show that the old teaching of 
Pataftpali and Bhartrihari has not yet Been forgotten in 
their native country. 

‘Death follows man like a shadow, and pursues him like 
an enemy ; perform, therefore, good deeds, so that you may 
reap a blessing hereafter.’ ' 

‘Frequent enjoyment of earthly prosperity has led to your 
YOTielF’’ tried the “ Know 

actually called Subhashita-trisatl, see Report of Sanskrit 
and lamil MSa., 1896-97, by Sesbagiri Sastri, p. 7. 
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* live in tbe world hut be not of it, is the precept taught 
by our old Eishis, and it is the only means of liberating 

yoursdif from the world.’ ^ c • 

‘ The body is perishable and transitory, while the belt is 
imperishable and everlastii^ ; it is connected with the body 
onfy by the link of Karman; it should not be subservient 

^‘^If, through sheer neg%ence, you do nothing good for 
your fellow creature, you will be your own enemy, and 
become a victim to the miseries of this world.’ 

‘ Better to do less good, with purity of heart, than to do 
more mth jealousy, pride, malice, or fraud. little, hut 
good and loving work, is always valuable, like a pure gem, 
tiie essence of a drug, or pithy ^vice.’ 

*1£ you are una^^le to subject yourself physically to 
peaaffiees, to undergo austerities, and engage in deep con- 
templation, the proper course to liberate your soul from the 
iMucd fetters of Karman would be to keep^ the passions of 
your heart under control, to check your desires, to cany out 
yc^or Jocular affairs with calmness, to devote yourself to the 
worship of God, and to realise in yourself the “ Permanent 
Truth,’* bearing in mind tike transitory nature of the 
universe.’ 


‘ To <x>ntrol your mind, speech, and body, does not mean 
to be thoughtl^, silent or inactive, like beasts or trees ; 
but, instead of thinking what is evil, speaking untruth, and 
doing harm to others, mind, speech, and body should be 
applied to good thoughts, gocid words, and good deeds.’ 

Dispassionatene^ as here taught for practical purposes 
chiefly, reaches its highest point in the eyes of the Yoga- 
philosopher, wh^n a man, after he has attained to- the 
knowledge of Purusha, has freed himself entirely from all 
d^re for the three Gu-nas (or their products). This is at 
lead^ what Patai/^ali says in a somewhat obscure Shtra 
(I, 1 1) \ This Sutra seems intended to describe the highest 
state within reach of the true Vair^gin, involving indifier- 
ence not only to visible and revealed objects, but likewise 
towards the Gums, that is, if I am not mistaken, the 


^ Garbe, Gruiidriss, p. 49. 
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twenty-four Tattvas, here called Gu^ias^, because detei*!^ 
mined by them. The knowledge of the Purusha implies 
the distinction between what is Purusha, the Self, and what 
is not, and^ therefore also between Purusha^ and the GuTias 
of Prakriti. V%/7i>na-Bhikshu explains i^ by. Atm^n^t- 
mavivekas§.ksh4tk4r&t, i. e. from realising the difference 
between what is Self and what is not Self, and not as 
a possessive compound : the sense, however, remaining much 
the same. It is curioUs that Rajendralal Mitra should have 
rendered Purushakhy^teA by ‘ conducive to a knowledge of 
God.’ From a purely philosophical point of view Purusha 
may be translated by God, but such a translation would be 
misleading here, particularly as the Shtra 23 , on the 
devotion to the Lord, follows so soon after It would have 
been better also to translate ^arising from,’ than ‘ conducive 
to. 

Mentation WltE or WiGicut bjl O'bjeet. 

Pata/?^ali next proceeds (I, 17 ) to explain an important 
distinction between the two kinds of meditative absorption 
(Sam&dhi), which he calls Sampragr/illtll and Asamprap;7§,tlb. 
This seems to mean that there is one kind of meditation 
when our thoughts are directed and fixed on a definite 
object, and another when there is no definite object of 
meditation left. Here the spirit of minute distinction shows 
itself once more, for though these two kinds of meditation 
may well be kept apart, and the former be considered as 
preliminary to the latter, the numerous subdivisions of 
eadi hardly deserve our notice. We are told that what is 
called Conscious meditation may have for its object either 
one or the other of the twenty-four Tattvas or the tsvara, 
looked upon as one of the i^rushas. The twenty- four 

^ THese Outms are more fuUy described in IX, 19, where We read that 
the four Ounas or .Guwaparv&ni are meant for (.1) Visesha, i, e. the gross 
elements and the organs; (a) Avisesha, i.e. the subtle elements and the 
mind ; (3) the Liwgam&tra, i.e. Buddhi ; (4) the Aliwga, i.e. Praknti as 
Avyakta. In the commentary to I, 45, the same classes of Gunas are 
described its Aliwga, a name of PradlAna, Visishfeiliwga, the gross elements 
(Bhdt&ni) ; Avisish^lirnga, the subtle essences and the senses ; Limga^ 
m&tra, i.a Buddhi, and Alimga, that is, the Pradhdna. 
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Tattvas are called unconscious, the twenty -fifth or Purusna 
is conscious. When meditation (Bh^vanS.) has something 
definite for its object it is called not only Pra^r^v^ta, known,*" 
or, as referred to the subject, knowing, but also Saviga, 
literally with a seed, which I am inclined to take in the 
sense of having some seed on which it can fi.x, and from 
which it can develop. The Asampra^rnata-samltdhi, or 
meditation without- a known object, is called Avi^/a, not 
having a seed from which to spring or to expand. Native 
c^mentators, however, take a ditFerent view. 

Those who in their Sam^hi do not go beyoiid the 
twenty-four Tattvas,' without seeing the twenty-fifth, the 
Purusha, but at all events identify themselves no longer 
with the bodj?^ are called Videhas, bodyless ; others who do 
not see the Purusha yet, but only existence, are called 
rraimtilayas, absorbed dn PrakritL^^ 

This again is not quite clear to me, but it is hardly 
n^ssary that we should enter into all the intricate sub- 

“sditatibn, such as Savitarkfi,, 
argumentati-^,SavjM,ra, deliberative, S^nandS,, joyous, and 
irfr^TOor’ ^ wnceUi. They may become important 

S oSZT. can hardly 

thev ^ speculative philosophers except so far ’as 

^ continued, study of 
^f India before the aetual composition 

Wn tbSnf meditation without a 

A'rr.ia' ^ it may be, unconscious meditation is 
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peculiar character, its flavour, so to say, or its general dis- 
position, 

‘ Quo seme! est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu/ 

It may be intended that these SamskS.ras are either all 
wiped out, or that there is but a small residue of them 
manifested in the final act of the stopping all functions 
of the mind. 

In summing up what has been said about the different 
kinds of Samadhi, Pata/igrali says (I, 19) once more that in 
the case of the Videhas and Prakritiiay^ (as explained 
before, p. 342) the object or, if you like, the cause of SamMhi 
is the real world (Bhava), but that for other Yo^ins there 
are preliminary conditions or steps to Sam^dhi, namely, 
faith, energy, memory, concentration, and knowledge suc- 
ceeding each other. Every one of these Samidhis is again 
carefully defined, and some more helps are mentioned in 
the next Slitra (I, 21), where we rea<i that Samadhi may 
be saM to be near or within reach when the zeal or the will 
is strong. These strong-willed or determined aspirants are 
again divided (I, 22) according as the means employed by 
them are mild, moderate, or excessive. Thus we get nine 
cl^es of Yogins, those who employ mild means, with mild, 
with moderate, or with excessive zeal ; those who employ 
moderate means, with mild, with moderate, or with excessive 
zeal; and those who employ excessive means with mild, 
with moderate, or with excessive zeal. 

Such divisions and subdivisions which fully justify the 
name of SS»mkhya, enumeration, make both the SS^mlshya- 
aad Y(^ja-philosophies extremely tedious, and I shall in 
future dispense with them, though they may contain now 
and then some interesting observations. 

i«var& Once More. 

A^r an enumeration of all these means of Yoga to be 
employed by the student, follows at last the famous Sfiifa 
1, 23, which has always been supposed to contain, in answer 
to Kapila, the proof of the existence of a Deity, and which 
J translated before by ''Devotion to the Lord/ The com- 
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calls it simply an easy expedient, an alternative* 
Bor is it right, with Eajendralal Mitra, to translate ' this 
SMra at, once by ‘Devotion to (Sod/ ■ lsvara,, as we saw, 
m not Gbd in the sense in which BrahinS/ might be called 
m. He is a GoO, the highest God, but always one of many 
Purushas; tod though he was looked upon as holy (I, 25] 
and omniscient, he never seems to have risen to the rank 
of a Creator; for which there is really no room in the 
Simkhya system. Though it is true, no doubt, that the 
orthodox Yogins derived great comfort from this Siltra as 
shielding Pata/igrali against the charge of atheism, it would 
be impc^ible to lcK>k upon it as a real proof in support 
of tte existence of God, or as more than a somewhat forced 
c»nfMsion of faith. 


Mmam ObtsinimiT SomMM. 

Ilie benefite arising from this devotion to tiie Lord are 
not eswntially different from those that are to be obtained 
from other Up&yas or means of attaining Samidhi, as may 
be from Satras 1 , 29 to I, 33 translated beforei • Nor 
18 this devotion even the last or the highest TJpaya, for 
imtan^i g^s on immediately after to mention other means 
^n^y ^dnmve to concentrated meditation or absorption 
m fee thought of one object Expedients, such as the 

^ed P^n&yimas, which we can well believe, may have 
W contrivMces to draw away the thoughts 

from ^ subjects except the one chosen for meditation 

^1 P^^Tose in this place. We approach here 
to toe lithological portion of the Yoga, the so-^Ued Katha. 
OT Knya-y^, a subject certainly far more important to«Ti 
has ^uemlly been supposed, buL subject for^SntS of 

experimente under the im^e°S^hSo^p£^^nf 
may certainly be claimed for onr Gne^thing 

SSsSSgS 
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illnsions do not seem to me to have been mere frauds., at 
least in the days of Pat«Jgfali, though, it is far from my 
purpose to undertake a defence of all the doings and sayings 
of modem Yogins or Mahatmans. 

Next to the moderation or restraint of the breathing, 
follow descriptions of how the mind, by being directed to 
the tip of the nose, cognises a heavenly odour, and the same 
with all the other senses, which therefore are supposed to 
have no longer any inclination towards outward objects, 
having everything they want in themselves. We are next 
told of the perception of an inward luminous and blessed 
state, which produces a steadiness and contentedness of the 
mind when directed towards objects which no longer appe^il 
to the passions (I, 37). No wonder that even objects seen in 
dreams or in sleep are supposed to answer the same purpose, 
that is, to fix the attention. In fact any object may be 
chosen for steady meditation, such as the moon without, 
or our heart within, provided always that these objects do 
not appeal to our passions. 

All these are means towards an end, and there can be no 
doubt that they have proved efficacious; only, as so often 
happens, the means have evidently encroached in this case 
also, on the aims, and to such an extent that Yoga has often 
been xmderstood to consist in these outward efibrts rather 
than in" that concentration of thought which they were 
meant to produce, and which was to lead on to Kaivalya 
or spirit lal separateness and freedom. This true Yoga is 
often distinguished as R%a-yoga or royal Yoga from the 
other called Ej:iy 4 -yoga^ or working Yoga, which is some- 
times called Ha^Aa-yoga, though it is not clear why. 
Though some of these bodily exercises are represented 
as serving as a kind of staircase on which the mind ascends 
step by step, we are told at other times that any step may 
be useful, and that some may be skipped or taken for passed. 
^ Now, if#we ask what is the result of all this, we are told 
in Shtra 41 that a man who has put an end to all the 
motions and emotions of his mind, obtains with regard to 
all objects of his senses conformation grounded in them 
(sic), or stciadiness and consubstantiation, the idea being 
that the mind is actually modified or changed by the 
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objecte perceived ( 1 , 41V As a crystal, when placed near 
a flower, becomes really red to our eyes, in the same 
way the mind is supposed to become tinged by the objects 
perceived. This impression femains true as grounded in 
the object, and our mind should always be centred on one 
obj^t of meditation. 

having mentioned in a former S&tra that Sam&dhi (here 
called Sainipatti) may be either SavitarkS, or Savi/i; 4 rll, he 
now explains (1,42) that when meditation is mixed with 
uncertainties as to word, meaning, or knowledge, it is called 
SavifcarkA Thus, supposing that our meditation was cen- 
tra on a mw, the question would be whether we should 
meditate on the sound cow, Sk. Gro, or on the meaning of 
it (Begriff), that is the genus cow, t>r the idea or picture 
fVorstellung) conveyed by it. Such a meditation would 
be called ^vitarkA Its opposite is Nirvitark^ when all 
memory vanishes and the meaning alone, without any form, 
rcmains, or, the commentator puts it, though not much 
more clearly, when the knowing mind (Prap;^4), tinged 
with the form of its object, forgets its own subjective^'form 
of knowing, and becomes, as it were, one in form with the 
obj«ji 

Affer SamMhi, both SavitarkS, and Nirvitark 4 , has been 
d^cribed, the next division is into Savi/drA and Nirvii^rd. 
Ihey are defined as having reference to subtle objects 
Pf 44}* that is, to the Tanm^tras, essences, and the senses, 
and Mius we leam that the former, the Savitark^ SamMhi, 
had to deal with material objects only. Subtle objects 
^lude Prakriti also, and there is nothing subtle beyond 
14 for the Purusha is neither subtle nor non-subtle. 

If 1^ look ujK)n the NirviMr^ SamMhi as the highest 
of the &mMhm, then there would follow on the completion 
m that meditation contentment or peace of the Self (Atman) 
p^ledge in this state is caUed JSitambhaii, right or 
toith-bea^ quite different from the knowledge which is 
acqui^ by inference or by revelation. And from this 
KMwMge qymigs a disposition which overcomes all former 
ctiqKWEWMis and riders them superftuoua 
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Samd41ii Apra^nAtA. 

This knowledge therefore would seem to be the highest 
goal of the true Yogia ; but no, there is still something beyond 
knowledge, and that is what was called before Apra,g«4ti 
SarnSidhi, meditation without any object, or pure ecstasy. 
This restores the Purusha to his owii natore, after he has 
been delivered from all the outside disturbances of life, and 
particularly from the ignorance that caused him to identify 
himself for awhile with any of the works of PrakWti 
(AsmitS.). 

XllaivalTa, Freedom. 

This short account of what is contained in the first 
chapter of the Yoga-Sfttras contaiiis almost all that can 
be of interest to European philosophers jn the system of 
Pata?fyali, and it is not impossible that it may have 
origin^y formed a book complete in itself. It shows us 
the whole drift of the Yoga in its simplest form, beginning 
with the means of steadying and concentrating the mino 
on certain things, and more particularly on the twenty- four 
Tattvas, as taken over from the S^mkhya, and leading on 
to a description of meditation, no longer restricted to any 
of the Tattvas, which is tantamount to a meditation Which 
does not dwell on anything that can be offered by an ideal 
repr^entation of what is called the real world. It is really 
meditation of each Purusha on himself only, as distinct 
from all the Tattvas of Prakriti. This is Kaivalya or the 
highest bliss in the eyes of the true Yogin, and it may well 
be called- the highest achievement of ff«&na-yoga, i.e. Yoga 
carried on by thought or by the will alone. Outward 
helps, such as the Pran,lt,yfLma, the in- and out-breathing, 
are jtat alluded to, but that is almost the only allusion to 
what in later times came to be the most prominent part of 
the juactical or Eriya-yoga, namely, the posttues and other 
ascetic performances (Yogahgas), supposed to prepare the 
min d for its own higher efforts. The above-mentioned 
Isvara-praaidhana, ‘ Oevotion to the Lord,’ is classed here 
as sinaply cme of the Yogahgas or accessories of Yoga, 
together with purification, contentment, penance, and 
mumbling of prayers (11, 3a), showing how little of real 
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philosopMcal importance was ascribed to it by Pata%ali. 
It helps towards SamMhi, meditation, it is a kind of wor- 
ship (Bhakti-Yisesha) addressed to Bhagavat ; but that i& 
all the commentator has to say in recommendation of it. 
There is nothing to show that Patar 7 grali imagined he had 
thereby given a full and satisfactory answer to the most 
momentous of all questions, the existence or non-existence 
of an individual Creator or Ruler of the world. 

It is quite possible that some of my readers will be 
disappflDinted by my having suppressed fuller details about 
these matters, but it seems to me that they really have 
nothing to do with philosophy in the true sense of the 
word ; and those who take an interest in them may easily 
consult texts of which there exist English translations, such 
as the sceond and third books of Ifie Y(^-Sfl.tras, and 
^tter still the Ha^Aaprayoga, translated by Shrinivas 
Jy^ngar, Bombay, 1893 ; On the Ved^ntic R4j-Yoga, by 
babhi.pati Sv^mi, editOT by Siris Chandra Basu, Ijahore, 
1880; the Ghera?idla-samhit&, Bombay, 1895, and several 
mo^. There is also a very useful German translation by 
H. Walter, ‘ SvMmarama's HaifAa-yoga-pradipika,, Munchen, 
1893. 


YogAagBs, Kelps to Toga. 

£ considerable antiquity is claimed for some 

ot tl^e Yogingas, or members cf Yoga. >Siva himself is 
^portM to h^e teen their author, and names such as 
VasisMAa and Ya^.^avalkya are quoted as having described 
and sanctimed eighty-four postures, while Gorakshan^tha 
reckoned their true number as 8,400,000 h I take a few 

spwimens from RajendraMMitra’s Yoga JLphcHisms,p. lOi? : 

I foot should be placed omthe 

left ttegh, and the left foot on the right thigh ; the hands 
L ^ and the two great toes should be firmly 

should be bent down on the chesC 
Md in this posture the eyes should be directed to the tip 

Padm&sana, lotus-iseat, and w 
highiy beneficial, m overcoming all diseases. 


^ See :^eniralal Milra, Yoga Aphorisms, p. loa. 
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^ 2?. Vir^sana. • Place each foot under the thigh of its 
side, and it will produce the heroic posture Vlrlbsana. 

3. BhadiAsaiia. Place the hands in the form of a tortoise 
in front of the scrotum, and under the feet, and there is 
Bhadrasana, fortunate-seat. 

4. Svastikisana. Sitting straight with the feet placed 
under the (opposite) thiglm is called Svastik^sana, cross 
seat. 

5. Dand!S,sana. Seated with the fingers grasping the 
ankles brought together and with feet placed extended on 
the legs, stick-seat.’ 

This will, I believe, be considered enougn and more than 
enough, and I shall abstain from giving descriptions of the 
Mud^ (dispositions of upper limbs), of the Bandhas or 
bindings, and of the rules regarding the age, sex, caste, food 
and dwelling of the performer of Yoga. To most people 
these minute regulations will seem utterly absurd. I do 
not go quite so far, for some of these facts have, in a general 
way, been recorded and verified so often that we can hardly 
doubt that these postures and restraints of breathing, if 
poperiy practised,, aie helpful in producing complete ab- 
straction (Praty^Mra) of the senses from their objects, and 
a complete indifference of the Yogin towards pain and 
pleasure, cold and heat, hunger and thirst \ This is what 
is meant by the complete subjugation of the senses (ParamS, 
va^yata indriyiri^am, II, 55) which it is the highest desire 
of the Yogin^ to realise; and this not for its own sake, but 
as an essential “condition of perceiving the difference be- 
tween the Purusha, the seer, and PrakWti, the spectacle, 
presented to Purusha through the agency of. the Manas as 
(ieveloped from Prakriti. Professional students of hypno- 
tism would probably be able to account for many state- 
ments of the followers of Kriy^-yoga, which to a reader 
without physiological knowledge seem simply absurd and 
incredible. 

VitoliatiB, Powers. 

The third chapter of Pata/Jg^alis Yoga-Sfitras is devoted 
to a description of certain powers which were supposed to 

^ Cf. K. C. Paul, Yoga-Philosophy. 
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te obtainable by the Yogin. They are called Vibhhtis, or 
simply Bhatis, MaMsid<mis, JBiddhis, or Akyaryas. Here 
also we are able to watch the transition from rational be- 
ginning to irrational exaggerations, the same tendency 
which led from intellectual to practical Yoga. That tran- 
sition is clearly indicated in the Yog&hgas or accessories of 
Yoga. In II, 29 we find eight of these accessories men- 
tioned, viz. restraints (Yama), subduing (ISTiyama), postures 
fAsana), regulation of breathing (PrS^^nAy^ma), abstraction 
(Praty4h4m), firmneas Dh^ran.4), contemplation (Dhy&na), 
and alBorption (SamS.dhi), but in III, 4 three only are 
chmen as constitutingSamyama, firmness, namely Dh^ranS*, 
llhy^na, and Sam^dhi, the other five being treated as 
merely outward helps. Dhfi^ra-yill, firmness in holding, is 
explained (III, i) as the confinement of the Manas to one 
place, and this place is said to be the tip of the nose, the 
navel, the ether, the sky or some other place. By this all 
other Yrittis or motions of the Manas are stopped, and the 
mind can be kept fixed on one object. The next, Dhy&na, 
is contemplation of the one oWect to the exclusion of all 
others while the third, real Sam4dhi, absorption, arises 
when the mind, lost in its work, iUuminates one object 
only. rMs SamMM, of which absorption or meditation;i5 
a very p^r rendering, is explained etymologically as that 
Samyag itdhlyate, is thoroughly col^ 
SS(Tu J dfstlirbiag 

Sanzyama and SiddMa. 

to fcliree highest helps 

(III, 7) in contradistinction from 
of is still but an outside help 

objectless (Nirvlga) state (III 8) It is 
difficult to hnd a word for SamyLa, firm grasp being no 
more than an approximative rending It is this^aSiT 

y means miraculous,' though they 

^of T and^higheit 

by Indian ^and bv ‘EnX’^ supposed Iboth 

J inuian and by European .scholars. Pata/.oali, before 
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explaining these Siddhis, endeavours to show that every 
thing exists in three forms, as not yet, as now, and as no 
more, and that it is possible from knowing one to know 
the other states. ' Thus a jar is not yet, when it exists only 
BB clay ; it is now, when it is the visible jar, and it is no 
more, when it has been broken up and reduced to dust 
again. So in all things, it is said, the future may be known 
from the present and the present accounted for by the past. 
This is expressed by Pata%ali in S 4 tra III, 1 6, So far all 
is clear ; but it is difficult to see why Samyama is required 
for this, and how it is to he applied to what is called the 
threefold modification. Knowledge of the past from the 
present, or of the future from the present, is hardly 
miraculous yet ; though, when we are told that a Yogin 
by. means of Sa7>^yama knows what is to come and what 
is past, it sounds very much ’like a claim of the, gift of 
propjbecy, and certainly became so in time. The same 
applies in a still higher degree to the achievements by 
means of Samyama claimed by the Yogins in the following 
Sutre s. Here (III, 17) because a man has learned to under- 
stand the meanings and percepts indicated by words,, a 
Yogin by appl3dng Samyama to this gift, is supposed to be 
able to understand the language of birds and othei^ animals. 
In fact we get more and more into superstitions, by no 
means without parallels in other countries, but for all that, 
superstitions which have little claim on the attention of 
the philosopher, however interesting they may appear to 
the pathologist. Then follow other miraculous gifts all 
ascribed to Samyameb, such as a knowledge of former 
existonces, a knowledge of another's mind, or thought- 
reading, though not of the merely casual objects of his 
thoughts, a power of making oneself invisible, a fore- 
knowledge of one's death, sometimes indicated by portents. 
By Samyama with respect to kindness, a man may make 
himself beloved by everybody. This is again natural, but 
soon after we are landed once more in the supernatural, 
when we are told that he may acquire the strength of an 
elephant, may see things invisible to ordinary eyes, may, 
by meditating on the sun, acquire a knowledge of geography, 
by meditating on the moon, a knowledge of astronomy, by 
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meditating on the Polar star, a knowledge of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and by meditating on the 
navel, a knowledge of anatomy. He may actually suppress 
the feelings of hunger and thirst, he may acquire firmness, 
see heavenly visions, in fact know everything, if only he 
can bring his will or his Samyama to bear on the things 
which produce such effects. More of these Siddhis are 
mentioned from IV, 38 to 49, such €ts the soul entering 
another body; ascension to the sky, effulgence, unlimited 
hearing, lightness like that of cotton, conquest of all elements, 
conquest of the organs, conquest of time, omniscience, &c. 
These matters, though trivial, could not be passed over, 
whether we accept them as mere hallucinations to which, 
as we know, our senses and our thinking organ are liable, 
or whether ^e try to account for them in any other way. 
They form an essential paii; of the Yoga-philosophy, and 
it is certainly noteworthy, even from a philosophical point 
of view, that we find such vague and incredible statements 
side by side with specimens of the most exact reasoning 
and careful observation. 

Miracles. 

In reading the accounts of the miracles performed by 
Yogins in India we have in fact the same feeling of wonder- 
ment which we have in reading of the miracles p^ormed 
by the Neo-platonists in Alexandria. The same writer 
who can enter into the most abstruse questions of philosophy ^ 
mil tell us with perfect good faith how he saw -his master 
sitting in the air so many feet above the ground. One 
instance of the miracles supposed to have been wrought 
by a Yogin in India must suffice. A writer with whom 
I have been in correspondence, the author of a short life of 
his teacher, Sabh^pati Svsbmy, born in Madras in 1840, 

relates not only visions which the young student had 

these might be accounted for like other visions — but miracles 
which he performed in the presence of many people. 
are told that it was in the twenty-ninth year of his age 
that Sabhapati, thirsting for Brahmagf^ 7 fi,na or knowledge 

* M. M., Tlieoeophy, Loct. xiii. 
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o£ Brahman, had a vision of the Infinite Spirit, who said 
to him : ^Know, O Sabh4pati, that I the Infinite Spirit am 
in all creations, and all the creations are in me. You are 
not separate from me, neither is any soul distinct from me : 
I reveal this directly to you, because I see that you are 
holy and sincere. I accept you as my disciple, and bid you 
rise and go to the Agastya Asrama, where yon will find 
me in the shape of Eishis and Yogins.' After that, in the 
dead of the night, for it was one o'clock in the morning 
when he saw the divine vision, Sabh^pati left his wife and 
* two sons, went out of his house and travelled all the night 
till he reached the temple of Mahideva, also called Vedasreni- . 
Svayambhu-sthalam, seven miles from Madras. There he 
sat for three days and three nights immured in deep com 
templation, and was again commanded in a vision to pro- 
ceed to the Agastya ASrama. After many perils he at last 
reached that Asrama and found there, in a large cave, a 
great Yogin, two hundred years old, his face benign and 
shining with divinity. The Yogin had been expecting him 
ever dnce MaMdeva had commanded him to proceed to 
the Agastya Asrama. He became his pupil, acquired 
Brahma^ilina and practised Samidhi till he could sit 
several days without any food. After seven years his 
Guru dismissed him with words that sound strange^ in the 
mouth or a miracle-monger : ‘ Go, my son, and try "to do 
good to the world by revealing the truths which thou hast 
learned from me. Be liberal in imparting the truths that 
should benefit the Grihasthas (householders). But beware 
lest thy vanity or the importunity of the world lead thee 
to perform miracles and show wonders to the profane.' 
SabhS^pati seems afterwards to have taught in some of the 
principal cities and’ to have published several books, de- 
clining, however, to perform any miracles. In 1880 he 
was still living at Lahore. But though he himself declined 
to perform any of the ordinary miracles, he has left us an 
_ accomt of a miracle performed by one of the former members 
of his own Asrama. About 180 years ago a Yogin passed 
through Mysore and visited the EHjah who received him 
with great reverence and hospitality. Meanwhile the 
Ifabob of Areot paid a visit to Mysore, and they all went 
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with the Yogin to his Israma. The Nabob, being a Mussid- 
man LkedP' What power have you that you amogate to 
divine honoS-, and wh^-have you that you call 

yourselves divine persons ? ’ A 
^ss the £uU divine power to do all that 
S the Yogin took a stick, gave dmne power to it, and 
Sew it in^the sky. The stick w^ transtoed mto 
millions of arrows, and cut down the branches of the fruit 
trera to pieces, thunder began to roar in the air„ and 
lightning began to flash, a deep darkness spread over the 
l^d, clouds overcast the sky, and ram began to M m 
torrente. Destruction was impendmg ; and in the midst ot 
this conflict of the elements, the voice of the Yogin w^. 
heard to say: ‘If I give more powe^the world will be 
in ruins.’ The people implored the Yogm to calm tto 
universal havoc. He willed, and the tempe^ and _ the 
thunder, and the rain and the wind, and the fire and ail 
were stopped, and the sky was as serene and calm as ever b 

I do not say that the evidence here adduced would pass 
muster in a Court of Law. All that strikes me in it is the 
simplicity with which everything is told, and the unhesitat- 
ing conviction on the part of those who relate ,afl this. Of 
Kiurse, we know that such things as the miracle here 
related are impossible, but it seems almost as great a miracle 
in human nature that such things should ever have been 
believed, and should still continue to be believed. This 
belief in miracles evidently began with small beginnings, 
with what Patawgrali describes as a foretelling of the future 
by a knowledge of the present or the past. What could 
be foretold might soon be accepted as the work of the 
prophet who foretold it, and from prophecy even of re- 
current events, there is but a step to prophesying other 
events also, whether wished for, feared, or expected. Pro- 
phets would soon begin to outbid prophets, and the small 
ball of superstition would roll on rapidly -till it became the 
avalanche which we know it to. be, and to have been at all 
timffi and in all countri®. • ^ 

* Om, a treatise on Vedantic Baj Yoga Philosophy, by the Mah&tma 
Giana Gnroo Yc^ Sabhapati Sovarni, edited by Siris Chandra Basu, 
^deat, Croverament Collie, Lahore, 1880. 
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Apart from that, however, we must also remember that, 
the influence of the mind on the body and of the hody on. 
the mind is as yet but half explored; and in India and 
among the Yogins we certainly meet, particularly in more 
modern times, with many indication^ that/hypnotic states 
are produced by artificial means and interpreted as due to 
an interference of supernatural ^ powers in the events df~ 
ordinary life. But all .this is beyond our provinee, how- 
ever interesting it may be to modern psychologists, ari3 it 
was only in order to guard against being supposed to be 
unwilling evdn to listen to the statements of those who 
belnieve in Kriyayoga thalt I have given so much space to 
whp I cannot help considering as self-deception, leading- in 
many cases to a systematic deception of others. 

Yoga, in its early stages, knew little or nothing of all 
this. It was truly philosophical, and the chief object it had 
in view was to realise the distinction between the ex- 
periencer and the experienced, or as we should call it, 
between] subject and object. We are told again and again 
that our ordinary, though false, experience arises from our 
not distinguishing between these two heterogeneous factors 
of our consciousness, and Yoga, when perfect, represented 
the achievement of this distinction, the separation or de- 
liverance of the^subject from all that is or ever was ob- 
jective in him ;• the truth being that the Purusha never can 
be the immediate experieiicer or perceiver of pain or 
pleasure, but can only see them as being reflected on the 
Manas or mind, this mind not being, in truth, his, the 
Purusha’s, but simply the working of Prakriti, the ever 
objective. In' enumerating the means by which this dis- 
tinction can he realised, Pata/7g^ali always gives the prefer- 
ence to efibrts of thought over those of the flesh. If he 
does not discard the latter altogether, we ought to remember 
that only by practical experiments could we possibly gain 
the right to reject them altogether. 


Txne. Yoga. 

But though Pata/A{ 7 ali allows all these postures and 
tortures as steps towards reaching complete abstraction 
and concentration of thought, he never forgets his highest 
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obiect aay he allows that -all the Siddhis, or miraculous 
poweii, claimed by the Yogins, are useless and may even 
Wome hindrances (III, 37 ) career of the trueaspimnt 
after Yiveka, distinction, Moksha, freedom, and Kaivaiya, 
aloneness. One sometimes doubts whether all the Sutras 
can really be the work of one and the same mind. Thus 
.while in the course of Patawg^ali's speculations, we could 
not but give him credit for never trying to locate the mind 
or the of perceiving and conceiving in the brain, or in 
something like the pineal gland, we find him suddenly in 
m 34, cfaiming the muscle of the heart as the seat of the 
conscicmsness of thought (Hridaye iTittasamvit). While 
the human body as such is always regarded as dark and as 
unclean, so that the Yogin shrinks from contact with his 
own much more from contact with other bodies, we are 
suddenly told (III, 46) that by Samyama or restraint, 
colour, loveliness, stren^h and adamantine firmness may be 
gained for the body. 

I However, the general drift of* the Yoga remains always 
the same, it is to serve as a Tiraka (III, 54), as a ferry, 
across the ocean of the world, as a light by which to 
recognise the true independence of the subject from any 
object; and as a preparation for this, it is to serve as 
a discipline for subduing all the passions arisii^ from 
worldly surroundings. In the last Sutra of the third book, 
Pataa^grali sums up what he has said by a pregnant sentence 
(HI, 55) : "Kaivaiya (aloneness) is achieved when both the 
mind and the Self have obtained the same purity.' This 
requires some explanation. Instead of Mind, Patawgrali 
^ys simply Sattva, which the commentator renders by 
Kittasattva, and defines the entering of thought (iTitta) 
into its own causal form, after the removal of the miscon- 
ception of activity. This seems not quite exact, for if we 
took Sattva as the Guns, Sattva, we should be told that 
a GuTia cannot have a cause, while the Manas has a cause, 
and is to be reabsorbed into its cause or causes (Ahamk&ra, 
Buddhi, Prakriti),as soon as its Gu?ia, here the Sattva, has 
become perfectly ^anta or quieted. I 
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Xlie Three &nn&St 

I have tried to explain the meaning of the three GuTias 
before, but I am bound to confess that their nature is by 
no means clear to me, while, unfortunS^tely, to Indian 
philosophers they seem to be so clear as to require no 
explanation at all. We are always told that the threi 
Gunas are not qualities, but something substantial (Dra- 
vyS/w). In everything that springs from nature, and there- 
fore in the Manas also, there are these three Gums (IV, 15) 
striving for mastery^. Sattva of the mind is goodness, 
light, joy, and its purification means its not being ovemome 
by the other two Gums of Ea^as, passion, or Tamas, 
darkness (II, 47)/ From this purification springs first 
Saumanasya, serenity, from this Ek^grata, concentration, 
from this Ind^iyag^aya, subjugation of the organs of sense, 
and from this at last Atmadar-sanayogyatd, fitness for 
beholding the Self, or in the case of the Purusha, fitness for 
beholding himself , which is the same as Kaivalya, aloneness. 

In the fourth and last chapter Pata/ig^ali recurs once 
more to the Siddhis, perfections,* natural or miraculous, 
and tells us that they may be due not only to SamS^dhi, 
meditation in its various forms, but also to birth, to dru^, 
to incantations, and to heat (Tapas) or ardour of asceti- 
cism, &e. By birth is meant not only birth in this or in 
a future life, as a Brahman or /SMra, but also rebirth, such 
as when Nandisvara, a Brahman, became a Deva, or when 
Visvamitra, from being a Kshatriya, became by penance 
a Brahman. This is accounted for as being dimply a re- 
moval of hindrances, as when a husbandman, wishing to 
irrigate his field, pierces the balk of earth that kept the 
water from flowing in.J 


Sftmslt&rfis and TABsmAs. 

Though, as a rule, whatever a man does has its resulte, 
whether good or bad, the act of a* Yogin, we are told, is 

1 Yaih^rthas trigtiwas tatha Mttam api trigunam, *Aa the object is 
threefold, the thought also is threefold." The mind in fact is doubly 
affected by the Gunas, first as^haring them or being them, then as being 
tinged once more by the Gunas of the objects perceived (IV, 16). 
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neither black nor white, it produces no fruit, because it is 
performed without any desire. 

As the results of actions we have Y&san 4 s, impressions, 
or SamskS.ras, dispositions. They show themselves either 
in what remains, often dormant, and is then called memory^, 
or in the peculiar genus, of man, bird, cow. Brahman or 
Mdra, in the locality and in the time when a man is bom. 
These remainders never cease, so that the animal pro- 
pensities may lie dormant for a time in a Br8,hman, but 
break out again when he enters on a canine birth. They 
are not said to be without beginning, because desires and 
fears can only arise when there are objects to be feared or 
desired (IV, 10). Impressions are caused by perceptions, 
perceptions spring from desire, desire from nescience. The 
result of them all is the body with its instincts, their habitat 
the mind, their support, or that on which they lean, the 
same as the support of perception, i. e. the objective world. 
Hence it is said that they sprout, like seeds, but that by 
Knowledge and Yoga they can be annihilated also like 
s^a, when roasted. In connexion with this the question is 
discussed, how anything can ever be completely destroyed, 
how what erfsts can be made not to exist, and how what 
does not exist can be made to exist. I doubt, however, 
whether Eajendralal Mitra can be right (III, 9, IV, i») 
when he discovers here something like the theory of ideas 
or logot m the mind of Patangrali, and holds that the three 
ways or Adhvans in which objects present themselves to 
the mmd, or affect the mind, as past, present and future, 
wrrespond to the admission o£ universalia ante rem, the 
ide^ or types, the universalia in re, the essence, and the 
umversaZia ^st rern, the concepts in our minds. I confess 
1 h^y underatand his meaning. It should never be for- 
gottm that the mind is taken by PatawnaH as by itself 
unmnseious (not ss Sv^bhasa, self-illuminated, IV, 18) and 
as becoming conscious and intelligent for a time only by the 
mon between it and the Purusha, who is pure intelligence, 
i-pe Manas only receives the consciousness of perception 
which comes in reality from the Purusha, so that here we 
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shonld have the etjTinologieal, though somewhat fancifill, 
definition of consciousness (con-^scie^ia) as well as of the 
Sanskrit Sam-vid, i.e. knowing along with the mind, ie. 
apprehending the impressions of the mind (Svabuddhi- 
Sar^vedanam). But though -STitta is the work of the 
Manas, not directly of the Buddhi, this-JSltta, when seen 
by the seer (Purusha) on one side and tinged with what is 
seen on the other, may be spoken of as the thought of the 
Purusha, though it is so by a temporary misconception 
only. This itta again is coloured by many former im- 
pressions (V4san4). It may be called the highest form of 
Prakriti, and as such it serves no purpose of its own, but 
works really for another, the Purusha, whom it binds and 
fascinates for a 'time with the sole purpose, we are told, of 
bringing him back to a final recognition of his true Self 

(IV, 24j. 

Kaivalya. 

( If that is once achieved, the Purusha knows that he 
himself is not experiencer, neither knower nor actor ; and 
the Manas or active mind, when beginning to feel the 
approach of Kaivalya, turns more and more inward and 
away from the world, so as not to interfere with the 
obtainment of the highest bliss of the Purusha. Yet there 
is always danger of a relapse in unguarded moments or in 
the intervals of meditation. Old impressions may reassert 
themselves, and the mind may lose its steadiness, unless 
the old Yoga-remedies are used again and again to remove 
all impediments. Then at last, perfect discrimination is re- 
warded by what is called by a strange term, Dharmamegha, 
the cloud of virtue, knowledge and virtue being inseparable 
like cause and effect. All works and all sufferings have 
now ceased, even what is to be known becomes smaller and 
smaller, the very Gu'^ias, i. e. PrakWti, having done their 
work, cease troubling^ Purusha becomes himself, is in- 
dependent, undisturbSi,. free, and blessed*j 

I Is Yogra. aTAhHism ? 

This is the end of the Yoga-philosophy, and no wonder 
that it should have been mistaken for complete nihilism by 
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Cousin and others. But first o£ all^, the play of Prakriti, 
though it has ceased for our Purusha, who has gained true 
knowledge, is supposed to he going on for ever for the 
benefit of other innumerable Purushas ; and as long as 
there are any spectators, the spectacle of Prakriti will 
never cease. Secondly, the Purusha, though freed from 
ihusion, is - not thereby annihilated. He is himself, apart 
from nature, and it is possible, though it is not dij^tinctly 
stated, that the Purusha in his aloneness may continue his 
life, like the Givanmukta of the Vedanta, maintaining his 
freedom among a crowd of slaves, without any fear or hope 
of another life, unchanged himself in this ever-changing 
SamsS.ra. However, we need not attempt to supply what 
Patawgrali himself has passed over in silence. The final 
goal whether of the Yoga, or of the S^mkhya, nay even of 
the Vedanta and of Buddhism, always defies description. 
Nirvana in its highest sense is a name and a thought, but 
nothing can be predicated of it. It is ‘what no eye has 
seen and what has not entered into the mind of man.' We 
know that it is ; but no one can say what it is, and ohose 
who attempt to do so are apt to reduce it to a mere 
phantasmagoria or to a nothing. 

Though I hope that the foregoing sketch may give 
a correct idea of the general tendency of the Yoga- 
philosophy, I know but too well that there are several 
points which require further elucidation, and on which 
even native expositors hold different opinions. What we 
must guard against in all these studies is reje(?ting as 
-al^urd whatever we cannot understand at once, or what to 
us seems fanciful or irrational. .1 know from my own 
experience how often what seemed to me for a long time 
unmeaning, nay absurdi' disclosed after a time a far deeper 
meaning than I should ever have expected. 

The great multitude of technical terms, though it may be 
bewildering to us, could not be entirely suppressed, because 
it helps to show through how long and continuous a 
development these Indian systems of thought must have 
passed, before any attempt was made, as it was by Pataw- 
gfali and others, to reduce them to systematic order. There 
remains with me a strons: conviction that Indian philoso- 
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r pliers are honest in their reasonings, and never use empty 
words. But there remains much to be done, and I can only 
hope that if others follow in my footsteps, they will in time 
1 make these old bones to live again. These ancient sages 

i should become fellow-workers and fellow -explorers witb. 

ourselves in unknown continents of thought, and we ought 
not to be afraid to follow in their track. They always 
have the courage of their convictions, they shrink from no 
consequences if they follow inevitably from their owna 
^ premisses. This is the reason why I doubt whether the 
admission of an tsvara or lord by Patawgali, in contra- 
distinction to Kapila who denies that there are any argu- 
ments in support of such a being, should be put down 
a mere economy or as an accommodation to popular opinion- 
I Indian philosophers are truthful, and Patai^g^ali (11,36) says 
in 80 many words that truth is better than sacri^e They 
I may err, as Plato has erred and even Kant, but they are 
not decepti deceptores, they do not deceive or persuade 
themselves, nor do they try to deceive othera 

^ SatyapratishiMyam kriyaphaia^rayatvSt. 
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BaUtion. Iiatweeii. Vyftara and TalMSliilca. 

While in the systems hitherto examined, particularly in 
the Yed&nta, Simkhya, and Toga, there runs a strong 
religious and even poetical vein, ye now come to two 
systems, NyS.ya and Vaiseshika, which are very dry and 
unimaginative, and much more like what we mean by 
^elastic systems of philosophy, businesslike expositions 
of what can be known, either of the world which surrounds 
us or of the world within, that is, of our faculties or powers 
of perceiving, conceiving, or reasoning on one side, and the 
objects which they present to us, on the other. 

It should be remembered that, like the Samkhya and 
Ycga, and to a certain extent like the Piirva and Uttara- 
Miin&,ms^, the NyS.ya and Vaiseshika also have by the 
Hindus themselves been treated as forming but one disci- 
pline. We possess indeed a separate body of Ny&ya-Slitras 
and another of Vai^eshika-Sutras, and these' with their 
reputed authdrs, Gotama and Ka?iada, have long been 
aa^pted as the original sources whence these two streams 
of ilie ancient philosophy of India proceeded. But we 
know now that the literary style which sprang up naturally 
in what I called the Siitra-period, the period to which the 
fet attempts at a written, in place of a purely mnemonic, 
literature may have to be ' ascribed j was by no means 
r^taicted to that ancient period, but continued to be so well 
imitate in later times that we find it used with great 
suci^ss not oiJy in the Samkhya-Slitras, which are later 
than MMhava (1350 a.b.), hut in more modem compositions 
^so» It should always be borne in mind that the Sfitras 
aasribed to Gctama and Ka>nMa, presuppose a long previous 
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development of pMlosophieal thongJit, and instead of 
regarding the* two as two independent streams^ it seems 
tar more likely that there existed at fmst an as yet un- 
differentiated ^ body of half philosophical half popular 
thought, bearing on things that can be known, the Pad&r- 
thas, ie. omne scibile, and on the means of acquiring such 
knowledge, from which at a later time, according to .the 
preponderance of either the one or the other subject, the 
two systems of Vaiseshika and Ny^ya branched off. These 
two systems shared of course many things in common, and 
hence we can well understand that at^ a later time they 
should have been drawn together again and treated as one, 
as we see in jSivMitya’s SaptapadS,rthi (about 1400 a,d.), in 
the Bh^shS^-Pari^tteda, with its commentary the MuktEvali, 
in the Tarkasamgraha, the Tarfeakaumudi, the Tark^mrita, 
&c. For practical purposes it is certainly preferable that 
we should follow their example and thus avoid the necessity 
of discussing the same subjects twice over. There may 
have been an old Tarka, very like our Tarkasamgraha, the 
one before the bifurcation of the old system of Anvtkshiki, 
the other after the confluence of the two. But these ^e as 
yet conjectures only, and may have to remain mere con- 
jectures always, so that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, and depending, as we have to* do, chiefly on the 
existing Slitras as the authorities recognised in India itself , 
we must not attempt a historical treatment, but treat each 
system by itself in spite of unavoidable repetitions. 

A very zealous native scholar, MahMeo BajS^ram Bodas, 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Tarkasamgraha, 
has indeed promised to give us some kind of history of the 
Ny^ya-philosophy in India. But unfortunately that period 
in the Idstorical development of the Ny&ya which is of 
greatest interest to ourselves, namely that which preceded 
the composition of the Ny^ya-Sfltras, had by him also to 
be left a. blank, for the simple reason that nothing is known 
of Ny^jfra before Gotam^. TheUater periods, however, 
have been extremely well treated by Mr. Bodas, and I may 
refer my readers to him for the best information on the 
subject. Mr. Bodas places the Sfltras of GoJama and 
Ka^iMa in the fifth or fourth cent, b.c.; and he expresses 
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a telief that the Vaiseshika, nay even the SS^rnkbya, as 
systems of thought, were anterior to Buddha, without how- 
ever adducing any new or certain proofs. 

Dates are the weak points in the literary history of 
India, and, in the present state of our studies, any date, 
however late, should be welcome. In former years to assign 
the Kapila-Shtras to the fourteenth or even fifteenth 
century A.r>., would have seemed downright heresy. Was 
not KMidisa himself assigned to a period long before the 
beginning of our era? It seems now generally accepted 
that KllidSsa really belonged to the sixth century a. n., and 
this date of K^lid^sa may help us to a date for the Sfitras 
of Gotama, valuable to us, though it may be despised by 
those who imagine that the value of Sanskrit literature 
depends chiefly on its supposed remote antiquity. I have 
pointed out ^ that, according to native interpreters, KS^lid^sa 
aUuded to the logician Dignaga in a verse of'his Megha- 
dfita^. We may suppose therefore that Dign%a was 
considered a contemporary of KMid^sa. Now Dign&ga is 
said by VM;aspati Misra, in his NyS^ya-v^rttika-tMparya- 
^ik^, to have interpreted the Nyaya aphorisms of Gotama 
in a heterodox or Buddhist sense, while Uddyotakara wrote 
his commentary to refute his interpretation and to restore 
that of Pakshilasvamin. If Va/£;aspafci Misra is right, we 
should be allowed to place Dignaga in the sixth century, 
and assign the same or rather an earlier date to the Sfitras 
of Gotama, as explained by him and other Ny^ya philo- 
sophers. ^ So late a date may not seem to be worth much, 
still I think it is worth having. Several other dates may 
be fixed by means of that of Dign%a as I tried to show in 
the passage quoted above (India, pp. 307 seq.). 

A more comprehensive study of Buddhist literature may 
possibly shed some more light on the chronology of the 
later literature of the Brahmans, if I am right in supposing 
that in the beginning the followers of Buddlia brok(d by no 

^ Indi^ p. 307. 

' Satts Cihandra Vidyabljiisha«a in Journal of Buddhist 

lexc Society, IV, parts lii, and ir, p. r6. ’ 
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means so entirely, as has generally been supposed, with the 
literary traditions o£ the Brahmans. It is quite intelligible 
why among the various systems of Hindu philosophy the 
Buddhists should have paid little attention to the two 
Mlm 4 ms&»s, concerned as they both were with the Veda, 
an authority which the Buddhists had rejected. But there 
was no reason why the Buddhists should forswear the 
study of either the Nyliya or Vaiseshika systems, or even 
the SS^mkhya system, though making their reserves on 
certain points, such as the existence of an Isvara, which 
was admitted by the Ny^yas, but denied by Buddha. We 
knov^ that at. the court of Harsha, BrS;hmans, Bauddhas, 
and G^ainas were equally welcome (India, pp. 307 seq.). 
We know from Chinese travellers such as BQouen-thsang 
that Vasubandha, for instance, before he became a Buddhist, 
had read with his master, Vinayabhadra or Samghabhadra h 
not only the books of the eighteen schools which were 
Buddhist, but also the six Tirthya philosophies, clearly 
meant for the. six Br^hmanic systems of philosophy, Thm 
Vasubandha, as a very old. man, was actually the teacher 
of Hiouen-thsang, who travelled in India from 629 to 
648 A.n. Therefore in Vasubandha’s time all the six 
systems of Indian philosophy must have been in existence, 
in the form of Shtras or Karikhs. For we possess, in one 
case at least, a commentary by Pakshila“SV&,min or V^tsyS.- 
yana on the Nyaya-Shtras, the same as those which we 
possess, and we know that the same Sutras were explained 
afterwards by DignS-ga, the Buddhist. This Buddhist 
commentary was attacked by Uddyotakara, a Brahman, of 
the sixth century, while in the beginning of the seventh 
century Dharmaktrtti, a Buddhist, is said to have defended 
Dignaga ^ and to have criticised XJddyotakara’s Ny&ya- 
v^rttika. In the ninth century Dharmottara, a Buddhist, 
defended Dharmakirtti's and indirectly Dign&ga's inter- 
pretation of the Nyliya-Shtras, and it was not till the tenth 

^ See also Journal of Buddhist Text Society, 1896, p. 16. 

^ Though none of Dign%a’s writings have as yet been discovered, Sri 
Sarat Chandra states that there is in the library of the Grand hama 
a Tibetan translation of his Ny&ya-samu/cX^ya (Journal of Buddhist Text 
Society, part iii, 1896, p. 17). 
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centiuy that Vl^aspati Mis^a finally re-established the 
BrMimanic view . of the NyS^ya in Ms Ny^ya-vlbrttika- 
tS,tparya-fikS,. This would coincide with the period of 
the Br^hmanfe^reaction and the general collapse of Bud- 
dhism in India, and thus place before us an intelligible 
progress in the study of the NySya both by Brahmans and 
Buddhists from the sixth to the tenth century, while the 
revival of the Ny&^ya dates from Gamgesa Upadhyaya who 
lived in the fourteenth century at Mithila. 

Thanks to the labours of Sarat Chandra DS^s and Satis 
Chandra Vidyibhusha'n.a, we have lately gained access to 
some of the Sfitras of the Buddhist schools of philosophy, 
which are full of interest. Of the four great schools of 
the Buddhists, the MMhyamika, Yog^^^ra, SautrS^ntika, 
and Vaibh^shika, the first or MMhyamika now lies before 
us in the MMhyamika Yritti by Z'andra-Kirtti, and there 
is every hope that other philosophical treatises also, for 
instance, the ITyllya-samu^/caya, may be made 4coessible to 
us by the labours of these indefatigable scholars. 

The Sfitras or rather EirikiiS of the MS^dhyamika school 
must, of course, be distinguished from the system of thought 
which they are meant to explain. The characteristic feature 
of that system is the /Sfinya-vMa, or nihilism, pure and 
simple. As such it is referred to and refuted in Gotama's 
Nyaya-Slitras IV, 37 to 40, in Eapila’s SM//khya-Sfitras I, 
43, 44, in BMarayaTia’s Vedlinta-Sfitras II, 2^ 28, where 
fiamkara distinctly refers the doctrine* that know no 
objejcts, hut only our perceptions of them, td Sugata or 
Buddha. The author of the Pawiadasl quotes the MMhya- 
mikas by name as the teachers of universal nihilism (Sarvam 
jSSnyam). 

If Nllglyrgruna was really tl|e author of the MMhyamika- 
Sfitras, as we now possess ttfem, they would carry us backl 
to about the first century a.Dw, and we should have in his' 
EArikM, as explained by A^andra-Kjttti, the oldest docu- 
ment of systematic philosophy in India, which will require 
very careful elimination, ^ Though it is difierent, no doubt, 
from all the six systems, it nevertheless shares in common 
with them many of the ideas and even technical terms. If 
it teaches the /Sfinyatva or emptiness of i^he world, this after 
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aU is not very different from the Ved^ntic AvidyS,, and the 
bamkhya Aviveka, and if it teaches the Pratityatva of 
everything, that need be no more than the dependence of 
everything on something else \ The distinction made by 
the MS^dhyamikas between what is P^ramS^rthika, real in 
the highest sense, and Sam vt’itika, veiled, is much the same 
as the distinction of the later Vedanta between what is 
really real (ParamSirthata^), and what is TyavahS:rika, 
phenomenal or the result of M^yk, sometimes called 
Samvriti, the veil that covers the NirguTia Brahman or 
the Tad, Which again is not very different from what the 
Buddhists meant originally by iSffnya, empty, for they 
hold that even the Mnya is not altogether nothing. Many 
of the technical terms used by the MMhyamikas are the 
same as those with which we are acquainted in the other 
systems. ^ DuAkha, pain, for instance, is divided ^ into 
Adhyatmika, intrinsic, Adhibhautika, extrinsic, and Adhi- 
daivika, divine or supernatural. We meet with the five 
perceptions of colour, taste, smell, touch, and soimd, and 
withJiheir five causes, light, water, earth, air, and ether, 
and we also have the weil-lmown idea that Manas, mind, 
forms the sixth sense. What is peculiar to the Buddhists 
is that to them neither the objects of sense nor the sensations 
point to an underlying substance or reality. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to both Sarat Chandra 
p&s and Bri Satis Chandra Vidy^bhushaTia for their labours 
in Tibet, and we look forward to many valuable contribu- 
tions from their pen, more particularly for retranslations 
from Tibetan. , 

Whether Buddhist philosophy shares more in common 
with the Simkhya than with the Nykya and Vaiseshika 
seems to me as doubtful as ever. The fundamental position 
of the S^Tn/khya, as SatkS^ryavada, is the very opposite of 
the Buddhist view of the world. 


*■ Pratttya in !Pratitya-sannitpi,da and similar "words njay boat be 
rendered by dependent or conditioned. A son, for instance, is a son, 
Pitaram Pratity4, dependent on a father, and a father is impossible 
mthont a son. In the same way everythiDg is dependent on some-^ 
thing else. ' 
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It was in 185a that I published my first contributions 
to a study of Indian philosophy in the ^itschrift derDeut- 
achen M^gmla'^isehm QesdUcUft. These papers did not 
extend hoWer, beyond the Vaiseshika and Nyaya-philo- 
poohv as trea^d in the Tarkasamgraha, and more urgent 
occupations connected with the edition of the Eig-veda 
prevented me- at the time from finishmg what I had' pre- 
pared for publication on the other systems of Indian 
Silosophy. Though, of course, much new and important 
material has come to Ught in the meantime, particularly 
through the publications of the Vaiseshika-Shtras in the 
BiMiotheca Indica, through the complete translation of 
them' by A. E. Got^h, 1873, through the comprehen- 
sive researches of European scholars, such as Professors 
Deu^n and Garbe, I found that there was not much to alter 
in my old account of Gotama’s and Kanada s philosophies, 
as given in the German Oriental Journal, and in my paper 
on logic contributed to the late Archbishop Thom- 

son’s Laws of Thought. Indian philosophy has this gp^t 
advantage that each tenet is laid down in the SMras with 
the utmost precision, so that there can be little doubt as 
to what Eaiilida or Gotama thought about the nature of 
the soul, the reality of human ^owledge, the relation 
between cause and effect, the meaning of creation, and the 
relation between God or the Supreme Being and man. 
Thus it may be understood why even papers published so 
long as 1824, such as J. Golebrooke’s papers on the 
Nyli,ya and Vaiseshika and the other systems of Indian 
philoKiphy, may stiU be recommended to all who want 
trustworthy information on Indian philosophy. These 
essays have sometimes been called antiquated, but there 
is a great difference between what is old and what is anti- 
quated. The difficulty in giving an account of these 
systems for the benefit of European readers consists far 
more in deciding what may be safely omitted, so as to 
bring out the salient points of each system, than in re- 
capitulat&g all their tenets. 

Books in which the Ny^ya and Vaiseshikarsystrams may 
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be studied by those who are unacquainted witJj Sanskrit 
are, besides the papers of Colebrooke: — 

Ballantyne, The Aphorisms of the Nyaya-Philosophy 
by Gautama. Sanskrit and English, Allahabad, 1 850. (Gau- 
tama IS the same as Gotama, only that by a tacit agreement 
Gotama has generally been used as the name of the philo- 
sopher, Gautama as that of Buddha, both belonging, it 
would seem, to the family of the Gautamas or Gotamas, 
the MSS. varying with regard to the vowel.) 

A. E. Gough, The Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Ea7^ida 
translated, Benares, 1873. 

Manilal Nabubhai TDvivedi, The Tarka-Kaumudt, being 
an introduction to tbA principles . of the Vaiseshika and 
NyS.ya-philosophies byLaug^ksbi Bhaskara, Bombay, 1886. 
This is the same author to whom we owe a valuable edition 
of the Yogasara-samgraha. 

Windisch, Uber das NyS,ya-bh^hya, Leipzig, s. a. 

Kesa.va £^astri, The NyS-ya-darsana with the commentary 
of V§,tsy§,yana, in the Pundit, 1877, pp. 60, 109, 311,363 
(incomplete) ; see B^so Bibliotlifsca Indica. 

Mahldeo Bodas, The Tarkasamgraha of Annam* 

bha^^a, with the author's Dipika and Govardhana's Ny^ya- 
bodhini, ^prepared by the late Bao Bahadur Ya^vanta 
V^sadeo Athalya, and published with critical and explana- 
tory notes, Bombay, 1897. This book reached me after 
these chapters on the Nyaya and Vaiseshika were written, 
but not too late to enable me to profit by several of his 
explanations and criticisms, before they were printed. 

3f3rftya-Pliiloso2?li7. 

Ihough NyS^ya has always been translated by logic, we 
must not imagine that the Nyaya-Sutras are anything like 
our treatises on formal logic. [There is, no doubt, a greater 
amount of space allow'ed to logical questions in these than 
in any of the other systems of Indian philosophy^ but 
originally the name of IfyS^ya would have been qmte as 
applicable to the Purva-MimamsS,, which is actually called 
Ny^ya in such works, for instance, as SS^rana's ATy^a- 
mal^-vistara, published by Goldstucker. CNor is lo^c 
the sole or chief end of Gooama's philosophy. Its. chief 
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end, like that of the other Darsanas, is salvation£}fche 
mmmwm bonum which is promised to all. This smiimvm 
bonum is called by Gotama NiAsreyasa, literally that which 
has nothing better, the non plus ultra of blessedness. This 
blessedne^, according to the ancient commentator. Vatsyll- 
yana, is described as consisting in renunciation with regard 
tp ail the pleasure of this life, and in the non-acceptance 
of, or indifference to any rewards in the life to oDine; as 
bei^ in fact what B:^man is, without fear, without 
desire, without decay, and without death. Even this 
Brahmahood must not be an object of desire, for such 
dttire would at once produce a kind of bondage, and 
pnevent that perfect frc^om from all fear or hope, which 
IS to follow by it^lf, but should never be yearned for. 
This perfect state of freedom, or resignation, can, according 
to Gotama, be realised in one way only, namely, by know- 
ledge, and in this case, by a knowledge of the sixteen great 
topics of the Ny&ya-philosophy 


Stnaitinm Bonnm. 


In this respect all the six systems of philosophy are 
ilike,("they always promise to their followers or their 
believers the attainment of the highest bliss that can be 
obtained by man.^ The approaches leading to that bliss 
vary, Mid the character al^ of the promised blisvS is not 
^ways the same ; yet in each of the six systems philosophy 
is recommend^ uot, as with us, for the sake of knowledge, 
but for the highest purpose that man can strive after in 
this life, that is, his own salvation. 


We saw that the Vedanta recognised true salvation or 
Moksha in the knowledge of Brahman, which knowledge 
IS tontamount to identity with Brahman. This Bmhman 
or God is, as the Upanishads already declare, invisible, and 
mr beyond the reach of the ordinary faculties of our mind. 
But he mn he learnt from revelation as contained in the 
and as ^vetaketu was taught ‘Tat tvam asi,' ‘Thou 
m it, every Vedantist is to . learn in the end the same 
l^n, and to realise his identity with Brahman, as the 
all desires, and the surcease of all suffering 
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The end of all suffering is likewise the- object of the 
S^lwkhya-philosophy, though it is to be reached by a dif- 
ferent road. Kapila, being a dualist, admits an objective 
substratum by the side of a subjective spirit or rather 
spirits, and he sees the cause of all sufferihg in the spirits' 
identifying themselves with what is purely objective or 
material- He therefore recognises the true means of 
destroying all bondage and regaining perfect freedom of 
the spirit in our distinguishing clearly between spirit and 
matter, between subject and object, between Purusha and 
PrakHti. Kaivalya, or aloneness, is the right name for 
that highest state of bliss which is promised to us by the 
S^mkhya-philosophy. 

The Yoga-philosophy holds much the same view of the 
soul recovering its freedom, ^but it insists strongly on 
certain spiritual exercises by which the soul may best 
obtain and maintain peacfe and quietness, and thus 
itself ejaectually from the illusions and sulfferings of life. 
It also lays great stress on devotion to a Spirit, supreme 
among all the other spirits, whose very existence, according 
to Kapila, cannot he established by any of the recognised 
means of real knowledge, the Pram^iias. 

Of the two we have seen already that the 

Brahma-Mim^wslt or the Ved^ta recognises salvation as 
due to knowledge of the Brahman, which knowl^ge pro- 
duces at once the recognition of oneself as in reality Brah- 
man (Brahmavid Brahma eva bhavati, "He who knows 
Brahman is Brahman indeed'). It is curious to observe 
iiat, while the SS^hya insists on a distinction between 
Purushas, the' subjects, and PrakWti, all that is objective, 
as the only means of final beatitude, the Vedanta on the 
contrary postulates the surrendering of all distinction be- 
tween the Self and the world, and between the Self and 
Brahman as the right means of Moksha. The roads 
are different, but the point reached at last is much Ijhe 

same. , 

The other Mimams^, that of ffaimini, diverges widely 
from that of BMarabyam. It lays its chief stress on works 
(Karman) and their right p^ormance, and holds that 
salvation may be obtained through the performawe of 

Bba 
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SHch works, if only they are performed withont any desire 
of rewards, whetker on eartk or in heaven. 

Lastly, theNyS^ya and Vais^hika systems, though they 
also aim at salvation, are satisfied with pointing out the 
means of it as eonsisting in correct knowledge:^, such a^ can 
only he obtained from a dear apprehenmon of the dxteen 
topics treated by Gotama, or tiie six or seven categories 
put forward by KauMa. These two philosophies, a^edng 
as they do among themselves, seem to me to differ very 
diaracteristically from ail the others in so far as thev 
admit of nothing invisible or transcendent (Avyakta), 
whether corresponding to Brahman or to PrakHti. They 
are satisfied with teaching that the soul is different from 
the body, and they think that, if this belief in the body 
as onr own is once surrendered, our sufferings, which 
always reach us through the body, will cease by them- 
selv^ 

But while we can understand that each of the six 
systems of Indian philosophy may succeed in removing 
pain, it is very difficult to see in what that ^tual nappi- 
ness was supposed to consist which remained after that 
removal. 

The Vedtota speaks of Ananda, or bliss, that resides in 
the highest Brahman ; hut the happiness to be enjoyed by 
the souls near the throne of Brahman, and in a kind of 
paradise, is not considered as final, but is assigned to 
a lower class only. That paradise has no attraction, and 
would give no real satisfaction to those who have reached 
ttie knowledge of the Highest Brahman. Their blissful 
knowledge is described as oneness with Brahman, but no 
details are added. The bliss held out by the Samkhyas 
also is very vague and indefinite. It can arise only from 
the Purusha himself, if left entirely to himself, far from all 
the illusions and disturbances arising from objective nature, 
or the works of Prakriti. 

Lastly, the Apavarga (bliss) of the Nyllya and Vaise- 
shika systems seems entirely ne^tive, and produced simply 
by the removal of false Imowledge. Even the different 
names given to the supreme bliss promised by each system 
of philosophy tell us veiy httle. Mukti and Moksha mean 
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deliverance, Kaivalya, isolation or detachinent, Ni^areyasa, 
wn plm vltray Amrita, immortality, Apavarga, delivery. 
Nor does the well-known Buddhist term Nirvlb'?ih help ns 
muck We know indeed from P^mni (VIII, so) that 
the word was pre-Buddhistic and existed in his time. He 
tells us that, if used in the sense of * blown out/ the right 
form would be Nirvllta^, such as Nirv&.to v^taA, ‘ the wind 
has ceased to blow/ but Nirv^7io*5r/dA, Hhe fire is gone 
out/ We cannot prove, however, that Nirv^-n-a was used 
as the technical term for the summum honum in Pa-riini^s 
time, and it does not seem, to occur in the classical Upani- 
shads. Its occurring as the title of one of the modem 
Upanishads makes it all the more likely that it was 
borrowed there from Buddhistic sources. There is one 
passage only, in the shorter text of the Maitreya^ Upani- 
shad where NirvS^^am anusS,sanam occurs, possibly meant 
for Nirv^n^nus^sanam, the teaching of Nirv§.7^a. What 
should be clearly understood is that in the early Buddhistic 
writings also, Nirvll'jaa does not yet mean a complete blow- 
ing oat of the individual soul, but rather the blowing out 
and subsiding of all human passions and the peace and 
quietness which result from it. The meaning, of complete 
annihilation was a later and purely philosophical meaning 
attached to Nirvli'yia, and no one certainly could form an 
idea of what that Nirva-na was meant to be in the Buddhist 
Nihilistic or. /Sunyat^-philosophy. I doubt even whether 
the Upanishads could have given us a description of what 
they conceived their highest Mukti or perfect freedom to 
be. In fact they confess themselves (Taitt. Up. II, 4, i) that 
' all speech turns away from the bliss of Brahman, unable 
to reach it V ^^id when language fails, thought is not likely 
to fare better. 

Mefuis of Salvation. 

Turning now to the means by which the Nyliya-philo- 
sophy undertakes to secure the attainment of the rnmnium 

^ Sacred Books of the East, XV, p. 61. 

^ See a very learned article on Nirv&na by Professor Satis Cbandra 
Vidy4bhasba»a, in the Journal of tbe Buddhist Text Society, VI, 
part i, p. aa. 
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honum or Apavaxga, we find them enumerated in the 
following list:— 

ne Sixteen, topics or Pad&rtlifis. 

r (i) Pramam, raeans of knowledge; (al Prameya, objects 
of knowledge; (3) Samsaya, doubt; (4) Prayo^ana, pur- 
; (5). Drishiinta, instance ; (6) SiddhSnta, established 
truth; (7) Avayava, premisses; (8) Tarka, reasoning; (9) 
Nimaya, conclusion; {io)Vkla, argumentation; (ii)&alpa, 
sophistry; {12) Vitaud^, wrangling, cavilling; (13) Hetvll- 
bh4sa, fallacies; (14) quibbles; (15) G^-ti, false 

analogies; (16) Nigrahastha.na, unfitness for arguing. 

This may seem a very strange list of the topics to be 
treated by any philosophy, particularly by one that claims 
the title of NyS.ya or logic. It is clear that in reality 
the chapters on Prarntwa or means of knowledge, and 
Prameya, objects of knowledge, comprehend the whole of 
phDcfflophy. 

Mmn» of Enowlodffo. 

The four FmxnknBS, according to Gotama, are Pratyaksha, 
senanons perception, AnumSna, inference, Upam^a, com- 
parison, and jSabda, wori 

Perceptioil comes first, becaiise inference can only begin 
to do ite work after perception has prepared the -way, and 
has supplied the material to which inference can be applied. 
Comparison is no more than a subordinate kind of inference, 
while the Sabda or the word, particularly that of the Veda, 
depends again, as we should say, on a previous inference 
by which' the authority of the word, more particularly the 
reveal^ word, has first been established. Imperfect as this 
anaJyas of our instruments of knowledge may seem, it 
Ksems to me highly creditable to Indian philosophers that 
they should have understood the necessity of such an 
analysis on the very threshold of any system of philosophy. 
Howkiany misunderstandings might have been avoided if 
all philosophers had recognised the necessity of such an 
introductory chapter. If we must depend for all our know- 
ledge, first on our senses, then on our combinatory and 
reasoning faculties, the question whether revelation falls 
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SSpenJ® r® ^1*1® claim an- 

authority, can far more eaaily be settled 

up eaauall-n-^ questions are not asked in limine, but turn 
breS whenever transcendental problems come to be 

Objects of Knowledge. 

of knowledge, as given by the Ny^ya, com- 

G T iQiiid, Will, fault j dea^, enjoyraeiit, pain, 

sintrlv^ Li objects are afferwards discussed 

singly, but have of course little to do with loMe. Doubt 

towards philosophical dis- 
ussion, instances and established ‘truths supply materials. 
While premisses and reasoning lead on to the conclusion 
which msputants wish to reach. From Nos. 10 to 16 we 
have rules for dialectic rather than for logic. We are taught 
ow to meet the artifices of our antagonists in a long argu- 
mentation, how to avoid or to resist sophistry, wrangling, 
tallaoies, quibhlesi false analogies, and downright mis- 
statements, in fact, how to defend^ truth against unfair 
antagonists. 

point-of .^yiew we deny the name of logic to 
such problems, we should be -perfectly justified, though 
a glance at the history of Greek philosophy would show 
before logic became an independent branch of 
phibsophy it was likewise mixed up mth dialectic and 
with questions of some more special interest, the treatment 
of which led gradually to the elaboration of general rules 
of thought, applicable to all reasoning, whatever its subiect 
may be. 

It is quite clear that these sixteen topics should on no 
account be rendered, as they mostly have been, by the six- 
teen categories. Categories are the prciedicabilia, or 
whatever can be predicated, and however much the mean- 
ing of this term may have been varied by European philo- 
pphers,‘it could never have been so far extended as to 
include wrangling, fallacies, quibbles and all the rest. We 
shall see that the six "or seven Padarthas of the Vaise- 
shikas correspond far more nearly to the categories of the 
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iristotelian aud afterwards of European philosophy in 

general 

Pad&rtliay OlJject. 

NothiBg shows so well the philosophical character of 
the Sanskrit laiignage as this very word Padartha, which 
hag been translated by category. It means in ordinary 
&nskrit simply a thing, bnt literally it meant Artha, the 
meaning, the object, Paaa, of a word. Whai} we should 
call objects of thought, they called far more truly objects 
of words, thus showing that from the earliest times they 
understood that no thought was possible except in a word, 
and that the objects of our knowledge became possible 
only after they had been named. Their language passed 
through an opposite process to that of Latin. Latin called 
e%^ery kind of knowledge or all known things gnomina, 
from g)ifW&co^ to know; hut after a time, and after the 
initial g had been dropped, as we drop it involuntarily in 
gmtt, their gnomina became nomina, and were then sup- 
posed to be something different from the old and forgotten 
gncmhiTia ; they became nomina, i. e. mere names. 

Six Igad&rtlias of Vai«esMka. 

According to the Yaiseshikas, we have six Padarthas, 
i.e. six general meanings, categories or predicates, to which 
all words i.e. all things can be referred. All known things 
must be either substances (9), qualities (24), or motions, 
the last meaning, however, more than mere local move- 
ment, so as to correspond in fact to our activity or even 
to our becoming (Werden). Emowledge (Buddhi) is here 
treated as one of the qualities of the soul, which itself is 
one of the substances, so that many things which with us 
belong to psychology and logic, are treated by the V^aise- 
shikas under this head. 

The next two, the general and the particular, com- 
prehend what is shared in common by many objects, and 
what IS peculiar to one, and thus distinguishes it from all 
others. 

Samav&ya or intimate connection is a very useful name 
for a coxin^tion between things which cannot exist one 
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without the other, such as cause and effect, parts and the 
whole, and the like. It comes very near tp the Avina- 
bh^va, i.e. the Not- without-being, and should be carefully 
distinguished from mere conjunction or succession. 

The seventh category, Abh^va, or negation, was added, 
it would seem, at a later time, and can be applied to previous, 
to present or to subsequent non-existence, or even to absolute 
Abh§,va. 

IS&dliaTa’s AccoiULt of Vy&ya. 

In order to see what, in the eyes of native scholars, the 
NyS;ya-philosophy was meant to achieve, it may be useful 
to look at an account of it given by the great MMhavS.- 
/carya in his Sarvadarsana-samgraha, the compendium of 
j all the systems of philosophy. ‘ The NySya-sastra,’ he says, 

j ‘ consists of five books, and each book contains two daily 

ij portions or Ahnikas. In the first Ahnika of the first book 

; the venerable Qotama discusses the definitions of nine 

j subjects, beginning with '' proof (PramS/n.a), and in the 

5| second those of the remaining seven, beginning with dis- 

j cussion (V^da). In the first daily portion of the second 

j book he examines doubt (8), discusses the four kinds of 

proof, and refutes all objections that could be made against* 
j their being considered as instruments of right knowledge ; 

; and in 'the second he shows that “ presumption” and other 

I Pramanas are really included in the four kinds of “ proof ” 

i already given. In the first daily portion of the third book 

^ * he examines the soul, the body, the senses, and their 

f objects ; in the second, “ understanding ” (Buddhi) and mind 

(Manas). In the first daily portion of the fourth book he 
examines activity (Pravritti), faults (Doslm), transmigra- 
■ fcion (Pretyabh§.va), fruit or reward (Phala), pain (DuA-kha), 

and final liberation (Apavarga) ; in the second he investi- 
gates the truth as to the causes of the “ faults/' and also 
the subject of wholes” and “parts.” In the first daily 
portion of the fifth book he discusses the various kinds of 
futility (tr^ti), and in the second the various kinds of 
objectionable proceedings (Nigrahasth^na) ’ 

After having held out in the first Sfitra the promise of 
eternal salvation to all who study his philosophy properly, 
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Cbtama proceeds at once to a description of the steps by 
which the promised NiAsreyasa, or highest happiness, is to 
be attained, namely by the successive annihilation of false 
knowledge, of faults, of activity, and, in consequence, of 
birth and suffering. When the last or suffering has been 
annihilated there follows ipsofcmto freedom, or blessedness 
(Apavarga), literally abstersion or purification. This pro- 
cess reminds us strongly of some of the links in the Pafi&ifca 
SamuppMa of the Buddhists. This is generally translated 
by Chain of Causation, and was meant to sum up the causes 
of existence or of misery, the twelve Nid§,nas. It really 
means origin resting on something else. The first step is 
Avidy^ or that cosmic Nescience which was so fuUy elabo- 
rated in the VedS,nta-philosophy. According to the Bud- 
dhists there follow on Avidyll the feamkhS,ras \ all the 
varieties'of existence ; on th^ Vigr/l§na, sensation ; on this 
NEmarfipa, names and Terms ; on these the Shadiyatana, 
the six organs of perception. Then follow in succession 
Sparsa, contact, V^anS,, sensation, THsh^^iS*, desire, XJpIt- 
d^na, attachment, Bhava, state of existence, Gliti, biith, 
GarS,mara7ta, decay and death, /Sbka, sorrow, Parideva, 
lamentation, DuAkha, suffering, Daurmanasya, grief, and 
Up4yS^, despair^. 

This chain of successive states proclaimed by Buddha 
has formed the subject of ever so many commentaries, none 
of which seems quite satisfactory. The chain of Gotama 
is shorter than that of Gautama, but the general likeness 
can hardly be mistaken. Who was the earlier of the two, 
Gotama or Gautama, is still a contested question, but what- 
ever the age of our Sfitras (the sixteen topics) may be, 
a Ny^ya-philosophy existed clearly before the rise of ^Bud- 
dhi^. 

X. Pram&na. 

Gotama proceeds next to examine each of the sixteen 
topics. 

The first topic or Padstrtha is Pram^na, which is said to 
consist of four kinds, all being means or measures of know- 

^ Cf. Garbe, Sumkbya-PMlosopliie, p. 269 seq. 

* Cf. Gliilders, s.v. 
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ledge. They are in the Ny^a as in the Vaiseshika, (i) 
Pratyaksha, sense-perception ; (a) AnnmS,na, inference; (5) 
Upam^na, comparison ; and (4) )Sabda, word. 

Fexeeption or FratysrlEsSia. 

I. Perception (Pratyaksha) is explainea as knowledge 
produced by actual contact between an organ of sense and 
its corresponding object, this object being supposed to be 
real. How a mere passive impression, supposing the con- 
tiguity of the organs of sense with outward objects had 
once been established, can be changed into - a sensation or 
into a presentation {VorsteUwig)^ or what used to be 
called a material idea, is a question not even asked by 
Gotama. 

Z2i£ar6iice or Antim&sift. 

Inference (Anumina), preceded by perception, is 
described as of three kinds, Pflrvavat, proceeding from 
what was before, i. e. an antecedent ; iSeshavat, proceeding 
from.. what was after, i.e. a consequent; and SS.m^nyato 
DrisWa, proceeding from what is constantly seen together. 
Though, as we saw, rejects, ever}?' kind of Anu- 

mS,na or inference, he, as VS^iaspati Misra remarks very 
acutely (KS^rika 5), in attacking his antagonists for their 
mistaken faith in inference, does really himself rely on 
inference, without which he could not so much as sur- 
mise that his antagonists held erroneous opinions, such 
erroneous opinions being never brought into contact with 
his organs of sense, but being supposed to exist on the 
^ strength of Anum^na. 

The meaning of the three kinds of inference differs < 5 on- 
I siderably according to different commentators. It is 

1 generally explained that a Phrvavat, preceded by or 

I possessed of a prius, refem to the mutual relation between 
I a sign and what is signified by it, so that the observation 

j of the sign leads to the observation or rather inference of 

what is universally .associated with it or marked by it. 
w. This unconditional association is afterwards treated under 
the name of Ty%ti, literally pervasion of one thing by 
another. Examples will make this clearer. When we see 
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^ risiiig we infer as its Piirva or prius that it has^ 

rained. When we see that the ante carry their eggs, or 
that the peacocks are screaming, we infer as the >Sesha or 
posterior that it will rain (Ny^ya S. II, 5, 37). It is true 
that in all these cases the reason given for an inference 
may, as it is called, wander away, that is, may prove too 
Finch or too little. In that case the fault arises from the 
conditioned character of the YyS^pti or the pervasion. 
Thus the rising of a river may be due to its having been 
dammed up, the carrying off their eggs hy the ants may 
have been caused by some accidental disturbance of their 
hill, and the screaming of the peacocks may really have 
Imn imitated by men. The fault, however, in such cases 
does not affect the process of inference, hut the Vyapti 
only; and as soon as the relation between the sign and 
the thing signified has been rectified, the inference will 
come ri^t. Each Vy§.pti, that is each inductive truth, 
consists of a sign (Liuga), and the bearer of a sign (lihgin). 
The bearer of the sign is called Vy^paka or pervading, 
the sign itself Vyllpya, what is to be pervaded. '-Thus 
smoke is the sign (Linga, Vy^pya), and fire is what per- 
vades the smoke, is always present when there is smoke, is 
the sine qud 'non of smoke, is therefore Lingin or VySipaka. 

But everything depends on whether the two are either 
absolutely or only conditionally related. These conditions 
are called the UpadMs. Thus the relation between fire and 
smoke is conditioned by damp firewood; and there are 
other cases also where fire exists without smoke, as in 
a red-hot iron ball. 

The third kind of inference, the S^mS,nyato Drzshte, 
l»sed on what is constantly seen together, is illustrated 
by our inferring that the sun is moving because it is seen 
in different places, everything that is seen in different 
places being known to have moved. Here the VyS^pti, on 
which the ancient logicians depended, had to wait till it 
was corrected by Copernicus. 

Even a deaf man may infer the existence of sound if 
he sem a particular conjunction of a drumstick with a drum. 
It requires but a certem amount of experience to infer the 
presence of an ichneumon from seeing: an excited snake, or 
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to infer fire from perceiving the heat of water, nay to infer 
the existence of an organ of touch from our feeling any 
^mated body. In all such cases the correctness of the 
inference is one thing, the truth of the conclusion quite 
another, the latter being always conditioned by the presence 
or absence of certain UpS^clhis. 

Different from this very natural explanation of the three 
kinds of Anum&,na is another, according to which jSesha is 
not supposed to mean subsequent effect, allowing us to 
infer its invariable cause, but is to be taken in the sense of 
what is left. This is illustrated by an example, such as 
‘ Earth is different from all other elements, because it alone 
possesses the quality of smell/ that is to say, earth is left 
over, being separated from all other elements by its 
peculiar quality of smell. One might have inferied from 
the fact that the element of earth possesses smell, that all 
elements possessed the same. But this is wrong, because 
it is Aprasakta, i. e. does not apply. It would be no better 
than if we were to infer that smell must belong to other 
qualities and actions also, which would be simply absurd. 
But as earth is different from all other substances, we may 
infer that smell does not belong to anything that is not 
earth, except artificially, as in scented articles. This is the 
residuary inference, or method of residues. 

In the same manner we are told that Pfirva, the prius, 
should not be taken in the sense of antecedent cause, but 
as a general concept the properties of which have been 
formerly comprehended as known. Thus from smoke on 
a hill we should infer the presence of a particular fire on 
the hill, falling under the general concept of fire as belong- 
ing to the genus fire. 

The third, or S&m^nyato Drish^a, inference, is illustrated 
by our inferring the existence of senses, which are by 
themselves imperceptible (Indriyam Atindriy^i), because 
we do perceive colour &e., and as no actions can take place 
without instruments we may infer the existence of senses 
as instruments for our action of seeing, &c. Samanyato 
DrisMa thus becomes very like the seeing of a general 
concept. It is inference from the sensible to the super- 
sensible. 
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With all respect for native commentators, both ancient 
and modem, I must confess that I prefer the more natural 
explanation of the three kinds of inference being based on 
cause, effect, and association, nay I find it difficult to under- 
stand why this view should have been given up by the 
modem Naiy&yikas. 

Among these tiu-ee inferences, the first ahd last are called 
Vita or straightforward, the second Avita, or not straight- 
forward ; but this only if we adopt the second explanation 
of the three kinds of AnumSna. 

We shall have to deal again with Anumflna when we 
come to consider the seventh Pad^rtha, the A.vayavas 
or Premisses, or what we should call the members of a 
syllogism. 

Comparison or tTpam&na« 

3. Next follows Comparisoii (XJpaia^na) or recognition 
of likeness, explained as an instrument for ascertaining 
what has to be ascertained by means of similarity with 
something well known before. For instance, having been 
told that a Gavaya (bos gavaeus) is. like a cow, and seeing 
an animal like a cow, but not a cow, a man may infer that 
it is a Gavaya. 

Word or S'abda. 

4. Word (jSabda) is explained either as a precept of one 
worthy to be trasted, or as a right precept. It refers, we 
are told, either to visible or invisible objects.^ It is curious 
to see that among the people to be trasted (Apta)^the com- 
mentator should mention not only Kishis and Aryas, but 
MleH://as or _ barbarians also, provided they are well in- 
formed. ; Strictly speaking the Veda would not come under 
&bda, unless it can be proved to be Aptavaiana, the word 
of one worthy to be trusted. 

ZZ. Pzameya. 

The second Pad^rtha or topic is Prameya, that is, all that 
established by the four PramSiTias, or what we 
should call oTin/ne seibiZe. Twelve such objects are men- 
tioned: (i) Self or soul, (2) body, (3) senses, (4) sense- 
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objects, (5) understanding, (6) mind, (7) activity (will), (8) 
faults, (9) transmigration, (10) rewards of deeds, (ii) suf- 
fering, (12) final beatitude. The first six of these are 
called causative, the other six caused. Gotama next pro- 
ceeds to define each of these Prameyas, by enumerating the 
characteristics peculiar to each. 

1. The characteristics of the Self are desire, hatred, will, 
pleasure, pain, and knowing (Buddhi). 

2. Body is defined as the seat of action, of the senses, and 
what they intimate, that is, their objects^. 

3. The senses or organs of sense are defined as those of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing. They are supposed 
to arise from the elements. 

4. These elements (from which the senses draw their 
origin and their perceptions) are earth, water, light, air, 
and ether ; while the objects of the senses are the qualities 
of earth, &c., such as odour, savour, colour, touch, "^d 
sound. It is essential to remember that of the elements 
the fijrat four are both eternal and non-etemal, while the 
fifth, jik^, which we translate by ether^ is eternal only, 
and hence not tangible. The non-eternal substances are 
either inorganic, organic, or sensitive, but always related 
to the sense, so that the sense of light perceives or sees 
light only. The sense of scent perceives odour only, and 
so on. 

5. As to Buddhi, understanding, it is by the NaiyS^yikas 
explained as being the same as apprehension or knowledge, 
and as being twofold, notion, Anubhava, and remembrance, 
Smarana. 

6. Mind (Manas) is different from understanding, and is 
explained as that which prevents more than one notion 
from arising at the same time, that is to say, it prevents 
the rushing in of all sorts of sensuous impressions at once, 
and regulates them in our consciousness. It is sometimes 
called the gatekeeper or controller of the senses. The 
transformation of sensations into percepts, and of percepts 
into concepts, a subject little cultivated by Indian philo- 

^ According to tlie commentary the sensations, and according to the 
next Sutra, Qie qualities of the objects of sense, which alone can be 
perceiYcd. 
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sophers, would naturally fall to the Mana;s. Little atten- 
tion, however, is paid by Hindu logicians to this subject, 
which has assumed such large proportions with us. Even 
the distinction between percepts, vorstelhi'rhgen, and con- 
cepts, Begriffe, has never been fully realised, ny Indian 
logicians. 

Manas or mind is considered as Atiu or an atom, and 
the question has been fully discussed how Manas, being 
Ann, can be united with Atman, which is Vibhu, or in- 
finitely great. If, with the MimS-msakas, it were admitted 
that the two could unite, then there could never be any 
cmation of knowledge, such as we know there is in sleep, 
for the union of Atman and Manas, if oncet effected, would 
be indissoluble. It is held by the NaiyS,yikas that when 
Manas enters a particular region of the body called Puritat, 
the effect of the union of Atman and Manas is neutralised, 
and sleep ensuea If Manas were supposed to be co-exten- 
sive with the body it would be Anitya, non-etemal, and be 
destroyed with the l)ody, and we should lose that which 
retains the impressions of acts done in the body, nay we 
should be unable to account for a future life and the in- 
equalities of birth in any future life ; we siiould have to 
admit, in fact, effects without a cause. The Naiyayikas 
hold, therefore, that the Manas is both Aciu, infinitely 
smalb and Njtya, eternal (Tarka-kaumudi, p. 4, n. (^4), while 
Manas, like Atman, is eternal and numerous, differing, how- 
ever, from Atman by being atomic in dimension. 

7. Activity (will) is the effort of body, of the under- 
standing working through the mind (Manas), and of the 
voice. 

H. Faults cause acts, and acts bear fruit, good or bad 

9. Pretyabh^va is transmigration. 

10. Eewards are results produced by faults, in the most 
genera! sense, and by actions consequent on them, so that 
they are sometimes explained as consciousness of pleasure 
and pain. 

11. Pain is characterised by vexation: and as pleasure 
also involves pain, both pain and pleasure are here treated 

^ See I, aOj.Pravnttidosiia^amtartha^ phalam. 
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together under pain. Entire deliverance from pain and 
pleasure is 

I a. Apavarga or final beatitude. 

Having thus examined all that can form the object of 
our knowledge, the Pramll^as or measures of knowledge, 
and the Prameyas, we now enter bn the third of the sixteen 
topics. 

nx. ' 

Samsaya or doubt. Doubt, we are told, arises from our 
recognition of various attributes opposed to one another 
in one and the same object, as when we recognise in a 
distant object the qualities of a man and of a post. The 
definition given of doubt shows that the ancient logicians 
of India had carefully thought about the different causes of 
doubt, so that they were led to the admission of three or 
even j&ve kinds of it. 

XT. T. TX. SiddliAxita. 

But these disquisitions, as well as those referring to (IV) 
Pray ograna, purpose or motive; (V) Drishfinta, example, 
familiar case ; (VI) Siddh§,nta, tenets, contain nothing th At 
is of peculiar interest to the historian of philosophy, except 
so far as they offer once more the clearest evidence of a long 
continued previous study of logic in the ancient schools or 
settlements of India. 

TXX. Tlie or IS^tiera of a Syllogism. 

Much more important is the next subject, the so-called 
members, that is, the members of a syllogism. To us a 
syllogism and its structure are so familiar that we hardly 
feel surprised at meeting with it in the schools of logic in 
India. Yet, unless we are inclined to admit either an 
influence of Greek on Indian, or of Indian on Greek philo- 
sophy, neither of which has as yet been proved, the coin- 
cidences between the two are certainly startling. As to 
myself I feel bound to confess that I see no evidence of 
any direct influence, either on one side or on the other ; 
and though I am far from denying its possibility, I keep to 
my conviction, expressed many years ago, that we must 
here also admit the existence of undesigned coincidences to 
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da We must never forget tbat wna^ 

counter, “ P?^ “» o( Indiaa pMo- 

At the time when the am „u„iors of Europe every- 

sophy became first known to e | upon as of 

,hW to v^e tmliMons ot 

with the gymnosophists of India. 

One of these eymnc^phists or Digambar^ seems to have 

|]^ Ma^oxiiOT^rmy. It was readily admitted, therefOTe, 
WEu^^scholars that the Hindusystemsof ph^ 
aL particularly Indian Logie, were more ancient than tlmt 

S aSL. Id that the\reeks had_te^owed the first 

elements of their philosophy from the Hinam 

The view that Alexander might actually have sent some 
Indian philosophical treatises to his tutor at home, and 
this even at a time when, as far as we know at present, 
manuscripts in India were still unknown, and thftt_^s- 
totle might have worked them up mto a system, incon- 
ceivable as it now seems to ua, w^ ^ksn «P warmly 
defended by men like Gorres and others. Gorres under- 
took to prove tfiat the Greeks had actually retained- some 
technical terms taken fram Sanskrit.^ For 
Indian philc^phers admii five elements, the iiitn being 
called ether, Gorres, without giving any reterence, 

qnotoi a passage from Aristotle m which he speaks ot a 
fifth element and calls it aKar-ovofiarovy i. e. akas-nomi" 
Saturn, this being probably an ingenious conjecture tor 
uKafopoImiTTOP \ It is quite true that one such verbal coin- 
jSdpnce would settle the whole question, but oven that one 

Pkitereh, Be Bacit. PMlos.,- quotes Epicuras as to the soul hemg 
a mixture of three elements, fire, air, and water, ani a fourth dmrovdjM- 
error, h fir alcfSiyriKSv. 
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coincidence has not yet been , discovered. No doubt thei'c 
were many points of coineidenee between Greek and Indian 
logic, but none in teelinical terms, which, like proper names 
in Comparative Mythology, would have clinched the argu- 
ment once for all. 

^ But does it, on the other hand, show a higher power of 
historical criticism, if Niebuhr and others stood up for the 
opposite view and tried to derive Indian philosophy from 
Greece 1 Niebuhr is reported to have said in his Lectures 
on Ancient History, ‘If we look at Indian philosophy we 
discern traces of a great similarity with that of the Greeks. 
Now as people have given up the hypothesis that Greek 
philosophy formed itself after Indian philos6phy, we can- 
not explain this similarity except by the intercoui.*se which 
the Indians had with the Graeco-Maeedonic kingdom of 
Bactra/ 

Is that really so ? To Niebuhr and to most Greek scholars 
it would naturally seem next to impossible that Greek philo- 
sophy, which can be watched from its first childhood, should 
have: bem of foreign origin, a mere importation from India. 
They know how Greek philosophy grew up gradually, how 
its growth ran parallel with the progress of Grecian poetry, 
religion, art, and civilisation. They feel it to be a home- 
grown production, as certainly as Hato and Aristotle were 
Greeks and not BrS^hmans. 

* But they ought not to l>e surprised if Sanskrit scholars 
have just the same feeling v/ith regard to Indian philosophy. 
They also can show how in India the first philosophical 
ideas, as yet in a very vague and shadowy f oral, show 
themselv^ in the hymns of the early poets of the Yeda. 
They can trace their gradual development in the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads They can show how they gave rise to 
discussions, public and private,, how they assumed a more 
and more definite form, and how at last they were fixed in 
different schools in that form in which they have ^.reached 
us. They, too, are as certain that philosophy was auto- 
chthonous in India as that Gotama and Ka^^Ma were 
Brahmans and not Greeks. 

What then remains? It seems to me that until it can be 
proved historically that the Greeks <^uM freely converse 

oca 
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with Indiaais in Greek or in Sanskrit on metaphysical siib- 
jeets or vice versa, or until technical philosophical terms can 
be discovered in Sanskrit of Greek, or in Greek of Sanskrit 
ori^n, it will be best to accept facts and to regard both 
Greek and Indian philosophy as products of the intellectual 
soil of India and of Greece, and derive from their striking 
similarities this simple conviction only, that in philosophy 
also there is a wealth of truth which forms the common 
heirloom of all mankind, and may be discovered by 
nations if they search for it with honesty and j^rse- 
verance. 

Having once learnt this lesson we shall feel less irniined, 
whenever we meet with coincidences of any kind, to con- 
clude at once that they cannot be explained except by 
admitting a historical contact and a borrowing on one side 
or the other No doubt there are the Vaiseshika catego- 
ries =Padarthas, there is Dravya, substance. Gum, quality; 
there is genus = SamS^nya, and species =Visesha, nay, even 
syllogism = the Avayavas; there is induction =Vy£bpti, and 
deduction =Upanaya, both in Sanskrit and in Greek. But 
why not 1 If they could be developed naturally in Greece, 
why not in India ? Anyhow, we must wait and not hamper 
thfe progress of research by premature assertions. 

VllX. Tarka. 

But before we enter into the intricacies of tfe ImMan 
syllogism, it will be best to finish fibnst what remcdhs .of 
the sixteen topics of the Nyllya. After the five members 
follows Vni, Tarka, which is explained as rrfutation, or 
reasoning from the fitness of the case, as when a person, 
though seeing smoke on a hill, does not see that there 
must be fire, and* is thereupon made to i^e that if the hiH 
were without fire, it would of nece^ty be without smoka 
It is meant to h& m rednictio ad abmrdum. 

IX. ariwMtya. 

The next topic to be considered is IX, Nimaya, ascer* 
tainment. 

^ See M. M., On Comcidences, a paper read before the Eoyal Society 
of Literature, 1P96. 
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X-XVX. VAaa, Galsa, Tltanttt, HetvAbli&w, ffitt, Kha3», 

ft. 

Then follow the paragraphs connected with rhetoric or 
eristics rather than with logic, such as VMa or argu- 
mentation, consisting of objections and answers, both ms- 
putants, however, caring for truth only; next XI, G^alpa, 
sophistical wrangling or attacking what has been est«,b- 
lished, by means of fraud ; XIV, (?Mi, futility, arising from 
false analogies; XV, XAala, quibbling; and XVI, Nigra- 
hasth^na, unfitness for discussion. In the last five cases 
disputants are supposed to care for victory only, and not 
for truth. 

If this wrangling is devoid of any attempt at really 
establishing an opposite opinion, it is called XII, VitaTwf^, 
cavilling. 

We next come to XIII, Hetvibhasas, or specious argu- 
ments, that is, paralogisms and sophisms. These are 
SavyabhiMra, arguments that prove too much, Viruddha, 
that pirave the reverse, Prakara^iasama, that teU equally on 
both sides, SMhyasama, that stand themselves in need of 
proof, and KMIltita, mistimed. 

As to XV, XAala, fraud in using words in a sense difierent 
from what is generally understwxi, and XIV, (rati, futility 
arising from change of class, they have been mentioned be- 
fore. It is difficult to understand why ffAti, i.e. birth or 
genus, should mean a futile argument, unless it meant ori- 
ginally a, tmnsitio in altemm genus, as when, in answer 
to an argument that a man is unable to travel, because he 
has a fever, it should be answered that he is able to travel, 
because he is a soldien Here the same man is referred 
first to the class of those who suffer from fever, and then 
to that of soldiers who are always supposed to be able to 
march. 

The last, XVI, Nigrahasthsliia, unfitness for discussion, is 
when a man by misunderstanding or not imderstanding, yet 
continuing to talk, renders himself liable to reproof. 

This may seem a long list, though in several cases there 
are subdivisions which have here been left out, and yet at 
the end of the list Gcftama actually apologises ana says 
that there are many more sorts of futility, &c,, which have 
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been passed over by hinij bnt will have to be discussed 
hereafter. 

Judgments on Xxidiaji 

If we were to l<5ok upon this list of the sixteen topics, as 
some have done, as an abstract of Gotama's whole philo- 
sophy, or with others, his table of the categories, Euro- 
pean philosophers would no doubt be justified in saying 
what Bitter said in his History of Philosophy that the ex- 
position of the Ny§,ya is tedious, loose, and unmethodical. 
It is certainly mixed up with subjects which have nothing 
to do with pure logie, but so was Greek logic in its begin- 
ning, in the school of Zeno, for instance. It may be also 
too minute* for our taste, but it cannot be called loose at the 
same time. It is equally unfair to charge the NyS.jra and 
all the other systems of Indian philosophy, with being un- 
practical and with entirely ignoring all the problems of 
ethics. We must remember that pMlc^sophy in India had 
very different antecedents from what it had with us. We 
oiii^lves can hardly conceive a philosophy which iirthe 
end is not to be of practical usef^ess, and which ignores 
all questions of morality. But we must learn to take philo- 
sophers as they are. Morality with the BrShmans depends 
either on prescriptive sacra (Dharma), or on what is called 
Samaya, the agreement of good people. But its strongest 
support is a firm belief in the solidarity of life h^ and 
hereafter, and a firm conviction that nothing can ever be 
lost. The popular mind of India seems never to have 
doubted the fact that every good or eveiy evil thought 
or deed will grow and bear fruit, and that no one can 
ever escape from the consequences of his own acts and 
thoughts. Whether such a belief is right or wrong is not 
the question, but it produced at all events a deep sense of 
responsibility. Instead of complaints about the injustice 
and cruelty of God, people were taught that what seemed 
undeserved misfortunes, were fully deserved, were in fact 
the natural consequences of previous acts, and in one respect 
the safest means of paying off all debts. Philosophy at the 
satoe time held out a hope that in the end this net of con- 
sequences might be broken through, and ; the Self, enlight-- 
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ened by true knowledge, return to whence it came, return 
to himself and be himself ; that is^ be again the Universal 
Self; free for ever from the chains and pains of this tran- 
sienij episode of life on earth. 

That highest freedom and beatitude, according to Indian 
views, depended on philosophy or knowledge ; it could not 
be ^quired by good works or good thoughts alone. This 
again may be right or wrong, but I can discover no loose- 
ness of reasoning in it, nor in Indian phxlosr^phy in generaL 
We must not foiget that, from a Hindu point of view, this 
life on earth is but an episode that may be very important 
in itself, but is a mere nothing compared with what lies 
behind and before, the eternal life of the soul. If they 
hold that a knowledge of the true relation between man 
and the world, and between man and the Author of the 
world, is essential to true freedom and true happiness, are 
they so far wrong ? And what is true in the case of the 
Vedi^nta, the S^wirkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy, 
is true in a certain sense of the Nyaya also. It may be 
said that the fundamental points of this philosophy are 
contained in what can be known, Prameya, and the means 
of knowing, Pram^m, that is to ss^y, it seemed necessary 
to Gotama to establish, first of all, the limits of the two, 
just as Kant began his philosophy with his Critique of 
Pure Reason, that is, the tracing of the limits of Pui*e 
Reason. But this being done in full detaih under his 
sixteen headings, Gotama too, like BMariya3^a and Kapila, 
enters on an explanation of the process by which it vras 
passible to destroy ignorance or Mithyagrw^na, which, as he 
holds, is the true cause of error or sin, ‘ which is the cause 
of activity, which is the cause of birth, which is the cause 
of suffering ' (I, ij). This, whether right or wrong, is at- all 
events perfectly coherent, nor does it betmy any looseness 
of reasoning, if indirectly the whole NyS-ya-philosophy is 
called the cause of final freedom or blessedness. Modem 
Nyaya is almost entirely confined to Tmmkna,. 

I»atdr BcMoktf of tlie 

In this way the fii'st book of the NyAya-SMras gives us 
indeed a fair outline of the whole of Gotama's philosophy, 
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wtile the followiiig thiee lxK)ks enter into a more minute 
examination of its details. Thns the second book treats 
more fnllyof the Prami%as, the third and fourth of the 
Prameyas, the fifth treats of all that comes tinder the head 
of pai^ogisms. Some of the questions discussed in these 
books show quite clearly that they must have formed the 
subject of lively and Imtg-continued controversy, for though 
pme of the objediions rais^ may seem to us of little 
importance, they prove at all events the conscientiousness 
of the early NaiyEyikas- 

That sensuous perception should be a Pram&Tia or 
authority would hardly seem to us to have required further 
proof. But Gotama or Ms opponent starts the question, 
on what ground the evi(i®jee of the senses can claim such 
authority, or who is the authority of its authority. This 
is an idea that anticipates an important element of modem 
philosophy. As a balance may serve to weigh a thing, but 
must also be weighed m te^ed it^lf, it mi^t he said Jhat 
the authority of the sens^ also requires to be estaUished 
by another authority, and so on od injiniimm. In answer 
to tMs Gotama us^ whi^ ^ems to te an (xd lioxvwrwfth 
argument, namely, that if there is no authority any where, 
there can be none on the side of the objector eithei. The 
objector would cut away the ground under his own feet, 
and thus would himself have no locus standi for offering 
any objections (11, 13). 

But admitting that seosnous perception has authority 
just as a lamp has light to l^ht up the tilings around it, 
the next question is whether the definiticn. of sensuous 
perception, that wMch results from ix)ntact of' sense with 
its ol^ect, is not inTOmpIete, became for real perception 
there must be contact not only with the organs of sense, 
but likewise between the senses and the mind (Manas), and 
between the mind and the Self (Atman). This is not 
denied by Gotama, he only defends himself by saying that 
everything cannot be said at the same time, and that Ms 
definition of perception, though it dwells only on what is 
essential (the contact of ^nse and object), does by no 
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means exclude that between mind and Self, on the contrary 
takes it here for granted. He also admits that contact 
between sense and object does not invariably produce 
perception, that in fact there may be sensation without 
perception, as when we are so absorbed in listening to 
music that we do not perceive the objects around us, from 
want of attention. This again reminds us of modem 
philosophy. Even such questions as to whether there is 
any interval of time between our hearing the sound of 
a word and our realising its meaning, are alluded to by 
Gotama and his school, and the question whether several 
impressions can be taken in at the same time is negatived 
by a reference to the running of a pin through a number 
of sheets of a MS. Here the piercing seems simultaneous, 
yet we know that it can only be successive. Another 
question also which has lately occupied our psycho-physi- 
ologists, whether perception does not involve inference, is 
discussed by Gotama (II, 31), particularly in cases where 
our senses can apprehend a part only of their object when 
perceiving, for instance, a tree, of which one side only can 
be seen at the time, while the rest has to be supplied by 
memory or inference. This leads Mm on to another ques- 
tion whether there really is such a thing as a whole, and 
as we can in reality never see more than one side at a time, 
he tries io account for the process by which we take a part 
for the whole. No one, for instance, has ever-s^m more 
than one side of the moon, yet taking it as a whole, 
and as a globe, we postulate and are convinced that there 
is another side also. The illustration given by Gotama to 
show that a tree is a whole, namely, because when we 
shake one branch of it, the whole tree trembles, may i^em 
childish to us, but it is exactly in these simple and so-called 
childish thoughts that the frue interest of ancient philo- 
sophy seems to me to consist. 

Time — Present, Past, Pntnre. 

The next problem that occupies Gotama is that of time — 
of present, past, and future. The objector, and in this 
case, it seems, a very real objector, for it is the opinion of 
the Buddhists, denies that there , is such a thing as present 
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time, because the moment we see a fruit falling from a tr^, 
we see only that it has fallen or that it has still to fall, but 
never that it is falling. Here the answer is that past and 
future themselves would be impossible, if the present did 
not exist, and on the objector's admitting such a possibility.. 
Gotama remarks that in that case perception and all that 
springs from it would be altogether impossible, because it 
can only depend on what is present. 

Vpmnkm&f Ckimpaxisoi; 

Passing over what is said in thn» place about the validity 
of inference, because we shall have k) return to it hereafter, 
we find Gotaina bent on establishing by the side of it, by 
the side of Anumtoa, his next instrument of knowledge, 
namely Upam^na, analogy or comparison. And here Gotama 
seems in conflict with Ka?ifkia who, as we shall see, d^iines 
to accept Upamina, comparison, as one of the independent 
authoritative evidences, or, at all events, as essentiahy 
different from Anumlna, inference. We might feel tempted 
to conclude from this that Gotama must have been later in 
time than Kat^Ma. But first of ail, E^rtaxia's name is not 
mentioned here nor that of Ms system, Vai&eshika; and 
secondly, we know that this qu^tion of the Pramams had 
l:)een discussed again and again in every school of Indian 
philosophy, so tlmt a mere reference to the subject cannot 
be used as determining the seniority either of the opponent 
or of the defender. All we can say is that, whenevesr we 
see Upamana appealed to as a means of valid knowledge, 
we know that we have to deal with followers ei the Nyi»ya 
School; but the Vaiseshika, though denying it an inde- 
pendent place among the Prami^mus, by no means 

reject it, if present«i’s^ a kind of Anumina. 

tMm Word. 

We now come to the various kinds of verbal testimony. 
Testimony is said to be conveyed by words, and by a sen- 
tence, consisting of many woids, conveying the meaning of 
each m^ord in its relation to the other words. Though the 
meaning of words is admitted to be wnventionai, yet 
opinions difibr because some consider such conventions to 
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be eternal or divine, wliile otlieirs take them to be non- 
etemal or human. The chief authority, for determining 
the meaning of a word is admitted to be the usage of 
tirastworthy pem>ns, bnt it is argued that as the highest 
authority is Bmhman or God, and as the Yeda is the word 
of Bralman, it follows that eveiy word of the Veda 
possesses the highest authority. This, however, as we know, 
does not satisfy the Mimimsakas, who a^ign eternity to 
the &bda itself, the word or the sound of a word. 

In the examination of the validity of ^abda or word, we 
find again the same question started as before, whether it 
deserves a place by itself, or whether it should not rather 
be treated as a kind of inference. Then, after Gotama has 
shown the difference between ‘I know" and 'I infer,' 
between acceptance of the word of an authority (Apto- 
padesa) and reliance on an inference, he enters on new 
problems such as the association of sense with sound, 
a question which is intimately connected with the question 
of what authority is due to the Veda as the Word jmr 
eooceUmice, Here we meet with a number of arguments in 
defence of the supreme authority of the Veda with which 
we are familiar from the Purva-Mim^ms^, but which 
again, though clearly referring to ffaimini, must not be 
taken to prove the anteriority of Gaimini's Sutras to those 
of Gotafiia's, and certainly do not enable us to admit more 
than the contemporaneous activity of the various schools 
of Hindu philosophy during the centuries intervening be- 
tween the close of the Vedic age and the rise and spread 
of Buddhism. 


' ' . . Tli« PramAiias. 

Having defended the teaching of the Nyaya, that there 
are four Pramainas, neither more nor less, Gotama proceeds 
to criticise the four additional Praml^ias of the 
sakas, and shows that their number is superabundant. 
They include, as we saw, Aitihya, tradition, not necessarily 
authoritative, ArthS^patti, assumption, Samblmva, proba- 
bility, and even Abhava, non-existence, because they hold 
that there can be knowledge arising from not-being or 
from absence, as when we conclude from the fact that 
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mtist have gone out. 
^ the first is referred by Gotama to 

zih?i ^ Anumana, inference, whHe 

f 1 ^tore,as supplying knowledge, may, it 
IS added, be classed either under Word, like wri^n letters 

a^subWt -^tunana. The PramaTias seem to have formed 
^ subject of promment interest to the Nyaya philosonhers • 
m modem tim^ they have absorbed the whole of If-^ya. ’ 

waTa before hebecameaBud<Rirt, 

r wo^fi^M Nyaya-philosophy. He wrote 

su^Sd^S R^^sami^ya, which was, however, 
veS^ O' ^^dra discovered a Tibetan 

ivf^)!^ Buddhist Text Society, IF. parts iii and 

discussions as to the nature of words, 
^ Terence between sound (Dhvani) and word^ ^e 
^ve_ ag^ at ^e question whether the word is eternal 
^ therefore a Pramam by itself, or not. 
tiOM omur in most of the Indian g^jLms 

I p^ them ovm befOTe, if will & nee^^to 

place, where we i^^th 
cpem agam as worked out 1^ Gotama. Thouffh thev deal 

fft/kf "L it. ^ cl^iHgedl uotto tli6 senu-vowd y in 

tetter can ever become another letter 

shall 

sensed to see how intimately in the minds of Hindu 

SbS o?nS ^ with some of the g^atest 

S thTt^ll^^T?^^' ^ existence of a Creator 

ch-S^tef^f f ^ fe^ions on the eternal 

last on tbe divi™'^’ o^ eud their true nature, and at 

l^t on the divine, nay transcendental character of lanffuaee 

‘“^""«oce between EasSSd 
J^tem philosophy. The true problem of language has 
been almost entirely neglected by Greek philosoph^ and 
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bheir disciples in Europe, for all the discussions about the 
<livcr€i or Oicrn ongin of language touch only the very hem 
of the question, as it presents itself to Indian philosophers. 
The way in which the problem of language is handled by 
them will no doubt be dismissed as childish by modem 
philosophers, and I do not mean to deny that some of their 
remarks on language are really childish. But Tve shall see 
that the whole question is treated by Hindu philosophers 
in a very serious and searching spirit. Students of philo- 
^phy should overlook what may seem strange to them 
in the manner of treatment, and always try to keep their 
eye on what is important and has often been overlooked 
even by the greatest thinkers among us. Language has 
been to most of us so familiar a subject that we have hardly 
perceived what is behind it, and have scarcely asked the 
questions which it has cost so much effort to Indian philo- 
sophers to answer. We have already on a former occasion 
examined some of the views on language, as expressed in 
the philosophical hymns, Br^hma^as, and XTpanishads of 
the V^dic period. We have now to follow up these views 
as they are presented to us in a more systematic form in 
the Shtra-period. 

OIL Xaaifinia^e. 

If I was right in tracing the word Brih, speech, in 
Brihas-pati, back to the same root as that of Brahman, the 
connection of the two ideas, Word and Creator, would 
carry us back even beyond what we call the Vedie period. 
At all events the idea that Brahman was the Word, and 
that the world was created by the Word, existed, as we 
saw, long before the rise of philosophical systems. It was 
shadowed forth in the very* language of India, but it 
Received its full development in the Shtras only, more 
particularly in the Ved^nta-Shtras, to which we must 
returh for our present purpose. We read in Sutra 1 , 3, 38 : 
/We refute Hs objection on the ground that (the world) 
originates from the Word, as is shown both by perception 
and by inference.' Perception is here taken in the sense of 
Sruti, scripture, * and inference in the sense of SmHti, 
tradition. An ob^jection had been started that the Veda 
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could not be considered as eternal, if it contained names of 
non-etemal things, and m even the gods, the Devas, were 
looked upon as non-etemal, having been proved to be 
subject to birth and rebirth, it followed that the Veda, as 
containing their names, could not possibly be ante-temporal 
or eternal Against this, though readily admitting the 
non-etemal eharaeter of the gods, the Devas, ^Samkara 
argues, that in spite of that, the gods and other bein^, nay 
the whole word, must be acquitted to have originated from 
the Word or the Veda, and ihat this Word r is Brahman. 
Only, he adds, it is not the individuals, nor this, or that 
Deva, not this or that cow or home, that had their origin 
in the Word, but the genus to which they belong, that is, 
the €i 5 i| (Akritis). It is with tire genus that words are 
connected, not with individuals, for these, as being injS.nite 
in number, are not capable of entering into that <X)nnection. 
Hence all individual things, and individual gods also, are 
allowed to have had an origin, but not the genus to which 
they belong, w%ieh was thought and uttered at first by 
Brahman. ISTor must it be supposed that the Word con- 
stitutes the material cause of things ; this, as shown before, 
lies in Brahman only, which is therefore more than the 
Word. The word of the Veda is simply the expression of 
’what is permanent and eternal in all things (universalia 
in rehm), and as all individual things are created in 
aceordan<» with it, they are rightly said to have their true 
origin in the Veda and in Brahman. This is afterwards 
<pnfirmed by passages from and Smriti, su^ as B^'ih. 
An Up. I, 2,4: ^ Then with Ms mind he united himself 
with Speech.* The Word therefore, or Speech, existed 
before creation, as we read in the SmWti also, e. g. the 
Mahabhiriata XII, 8534: *He who exists by himself let 
-first stream forth the Word, the eternal, without .beginning 
or end, the Divine Word which we read in the Veda, 
whence proceeded the evolution of the world * ; and again, 
Mahiibh. XII, 8535: 'God in the beginning created the 
names and forms of tMngs, and the continuous proee^ of 
their works."* 

If we read such passages carefully, it is easy to see that 
Veda, which is identified with the words of creation, or the 
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ideas or hgoi of the* world, was meant for more than what 
was afterwards called the three Vedas, the SamhMs, and 
BrS-hmaiias. Veda stands here for Logos or Sophia^ and 
comprehends all named concepts, necessary for the creation 
of all created thinp. 

In order to show that there is nothing strange in this, 
iSamkara remarks that even we oui^elves, whei we mean 
to do anything, have first to think of the word for what 
we mean to do. In the same manner the words of the 
Veda had to be present to the mind of the Creator, '2mgk- 
pati, before he could have created the things corresponding 
to them. And thus iiis said in the Veda {Taitt. Br. II, 2, 
4, 2) : ‘ “ This is the earth,"' he said, and created the earth/ 
ihis win sound strange to many readers, as, I confess, it 
sounded strange to me when I first came acTOSS these 
thoughts, so full of Neo-platonic reminiscences, nay even to 
such *0. T. thought as ' God spake. Let there be light, and 
there was light/ Of course, if we can bring ourselves to 
say that the Logos of the Alexandrian philosophers had no 
antecedents in early Greek philosophy there would be an 
end of the whole question, and we should simply have to 
admit that Brilnnans came to Alexandria, and indoctrinated 
pagan and Christian philosopher with their ideas of VIA 
or Speech. But as every Greek scholar knows that the 
very opposite is the case, and I have tried to show this on 
several occasions, the question requires a very different 
solution from that proposed by Pix)fessor Weber, if indeed 
it admits of any. Why will people not see that it is far 
more scholarlike to confess our ignorance than to give an 
answer, however hesitatingly, and thus to discourage further 
research? 

Hindu philosc^hers have treated this whole question 
with so much care that we can see at least that they truly 
cared for it, and had fully perceived its intimate connection 
with some of the highest problems, both religious and 
philosophical, which were nearest to their heart. 

They begin with the beginning and try first to make it 
clear to themselves wh^t jSabda is. iSabda means word, 

‘ See Anathon Aall, Geschiclite der iK^osidee, 1896, pp. 218 seq. 
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but it also means sound, and they therefore begin with 
asking what sound is. We have seen already that they 
actually postulated a fifth element Ak^a, which we trans- 
late by ethei’, and which was meant to be the vehicle qf 
sound and of sound only. The existence of this fifth 
element was altogether denied by the materialists, the 
Barhaspatj as, because it is supersensible, but it was 
admitted as an independent element by the other schools 
of thought, even by the Buddhists, because they held that 
air could not possibly be the vehicle of sound. Its loud- 
ness might depend on it, but not its quality. The Vaite- 
shika-philosophy, for instance, which takes a special intei'est 
in the question of. the elements, explains sound as the 
object apprehended by the sense of hearing (II, 2, 21). It 
then declares that sound is neither substance nor action, 
hut a. quality (cf. I, x, 6 com.), having Akitsa or ether for 
its substance. Tbe opinion that sound exists always and 
eternally, and is only made mainfest by each speaker, 
which is held by the Mtmllmsakas, is rejected by Kai^Ma, 
sounds and words being accepted as momentary manifesta- 
tions only of eternal sound. This is illustrated by the 
striking of a drum with a drumstick, where we can clearly 
see that sound is produced by a conjunction between a 
drum and a drumstick, and that it is only carried along by 
the air . 

All these arguments are clearly directed against the 
Mlni^msakas who for reasons of their own require jSabda, 
whether sound or word, to be eternal. It must be said, 
however, to their honour that they allow full credit to 
the Pfirvapakshin who opposes the eternal character of 
sounds and words. ‘ No,’ he says', ‘ sound cannot be eternal, 
because we see (i) that it is a product, (2) that it passes 
away, (3) that it is made (the very letters being called 
A-kS.ra, Ea-k^ra &e., A-making, Ka-making &c.). We see 
(4) that it is perceived by different persons at once, (5) that 
it changes (as Dadhi Atra changes to Daclhy Atra), and 
(6) that it is augmented by the number of those who make 
it. But to all these difficulties the MimS^msaka has a ready 

^ Cf. Brtllantyne’s Mima7nS&-Sutras, p. 8 j Muir, Orig. Sansk, Texts, III, 
pp. 70 seq^. 
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answer. The word is eternal, he says, and thongh the 
perception of sound is the same on both sides, we are right 
in looking on sound as eternal and as always present, only 
not always manifested on account of the absence of an 
utterer or an exciter. The letter k, now heard, is the same 
which has always been heard. If it is said that sound is 
made, that only means that it is employed, and if it is 
perceived at the same time by manyj the same applies to 
the suii. As to the luodification of sound, it is not the 
same letter modified, but it is another letter in the place 
of a letter, and as to the increase of noise, that is due to 
the increase of the number of conjunctions and disjunctions 
of the air. 

(?aiminrs reasons in support of the eternal character 
of sound are that, though the sound may vanish, it leaves 
its traces in the mind of the hearer or learner: that it is 
everywhere at the same time; that, if repeated, it is the 
same, and that we have no right to suppose that it is ever 
annihilated. If it should be supposed that sound is & mere 
modification of ait, the answer is that the ear does not 
simply h^r the air, but is sensitive only to what is in- 
tangible in sound, the quality. Besides, there are the 
definite words of the Veda which tell us of an eternal 

Voice. . 1. . 1 

Having thus established to his own satisfaction the 
eternity of sound, Gaimini proceeds to defend the sounds 
or words of the Veda against all possible objections. These 
arguments were examined by us before, when the author- 
ship of the Veda had to be discussed, and when it was 
shown tliat the author of the Veda could not have been 
a personal being, but that the Veda could only have been 
seen by inspired Risiiis as revealed to them, not as made 
by them. We may therefore at once proceed to the next 
point, namely, to the question, as to wdiat constitutes a 
word, and what according to Indian philosophers is its ly&l 
character. Though tbest' discussions are of a grammatical 
rather than of a philosophical character, they deserve our 
attention, because they show how keen an interest the 
ancient philosophers of India had taken in the Science 
of Language, and how clearly they had perceived the 
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intimate relation between language and thought, and in 
consequence between the Science of Language and the 
Science of Thought or Philosophy. 

How well the Hindus understood that the study of 
language forms an integral part of philosophy, we may 
gather from the fact that they actually admitted Pawni, 
their greatest grammarian, among their representative 
philosophers. They had evidently perceived that language 
is the only phenomenal form of thought, and that, as 
human beings possess no means of perceiving the thoughts 
of others, nay even their own, thoughts, except in the fom 
of words, it was the duty of a student of thought to inquire 
into the nature of words before he approached or analysed 
the nature of what we mean by thought, naked thought, 
nay skinned thought, as it has been truly called, when 
divested of its natural integuments, the words. They 
understood what even modem philosophers have failed to 
imderstand, that there is a difference between Vorddhmg 
(presenta,tion or percept) and Begriff (concept), and that 
true thought has to do with conceptual words only, nay 
that the two, word and thought, are inseparable, and perish 
when separated. MMhava in Ms survey of all philosophies, 
assigns a place between ffaimini’s Purva-MimS^msa and 
Kapila’s Sa-j/ikhya to the P^Mni Darsana, what we should 
call the grammatical system of PS^mni. Other -systems 
also treat most fully of linguistic questions, as, for instance, 
the Pfirva-Mima^usa when treating of the question whether 
sound, the material element of words, is eternal or not. 

Splio^a. 

Hindu philo»sophers have actually elaborated an idea 
vrhich does not exist in any other philosophy, that of 
Sphoi^a. It is true .that in P 4 Mni's own Sutras the word 
Spho^a does not occur, but the name of a grammarian whom 
he quotes (VI, i, 133), Spho^ayana, shows that this peculiar 
word Spho^a must have existed before PaMni’s time. De- 
rived as it is from Sphu^, Spho^a must have meant origin- 
ally what bursts forih. It has been translated by expres- 
sion, notion, concept or idea, but none of these renderings 
can be considered as successful. It really means the sound 
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of a word as a whole, and as conveying a meaning, apart 
trom its component letters. The subject has been well 
treated by Madhava in his Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha. Here, 
when examining the Pimni Danina, he show’s first of all 
that the /Sabda or word which Panini professes to teach 
in his SabdannsS^^sana, or grammar, is reallj^ the same as 
Brahman. ‘The eternal w’ord,' he -writes, ‘which is called 
Spho^a, and is without parts, is the true cause of the world/ 
is in fact Brahman, and he adds thereupon some lines from 
Bhartn'harfs Brajimakanc/a, w’here that grammarian (died 
650 A. D.) says : — 

Brahman, without beginning or §nd, the indestructible 
essence of language, 

Which developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world.^ • - . 

What more could be said of the Neo-platonie Logos? 

In answer to some who deny the existence of such a 
Spho^a, it is maintained ^hat it is actually an object of 
perception, for all men, on hearing the word ‘ cow,^ know 
it as distinct from the letters composing it. This shows, 
as we knew already from the Pr&tii?aJkhyaa, that the Hindus 
had elaborated the idea of letters, nay even of vowels and 
consonants, long before they became acquainted with the 
written letters of a Semitic alphabet, and I only wonder 
that tho.ie who believe in an ancient indigenous alphabet, 
'should never have appealed, though vainly, to the dis- 
cussions of Spho^Ja, in support of their opinion. And if 
it were said that cognition arises from the separate letted 
of a word, we ask, he says, whether these letters are sup-^ 
posed to produce cognition in their coilectiye or in their 
separate form. It cannot be in tlieh* collective form, 
because each letter, as soon as pronpunced, vanishes, dJid 
therefore cannot form a whole; nor can it l>e in their 
separate form, because no single letter has the power of 
producing cognition of the meaning of any word. As 
therefore thcLletters, whether in their single or their united 
form, cannot prpduee cognition, there must be sornething 
else by means of which knowledge is produced, and that 
is the Spho^a, the sound, distinct from the letters though 
revealed % them. He then quotes frOTii Pat^w^aii s Maha- 
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bh^hyas what is- the word Cowl It is that by 

which, when prononnced, there is produced in vs the simul- 
taneous cognition of dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horns/ 
Kaiyaia explains this more fully by saying: * Grammariaiis 
inaintain that it is the word, as. distinct from the lettersj' 
which expresses the. meaning, since, if the letters expressed 
it, there would be no use in pronouncing the second and 
following ones (as the first would already have conveyed 
aR that is wished). It is therefore something distinct from 
the single letters which conveys the meaning, and that is 
what we call the Spho^a/ 

The objector, however, is not sileiiceii at once. He, too, 
asks the question whether this Sphc^a is manifest or non- 
manifest. If it required no manifestation, it would always 
be there, but if it requires manifestation, this could be 
by its. letters only, when they are proncunced ; and thus 
the same difficulties which were pointed out before as to 
the collectiv e or single action of letters, would arise again. 
This dilemma is put forward by Bha#a in his Mimltms&- 
sloka-vllrttika : ‘ The grammarian who holds tliat Spboj^a is 
manifested by the letters as they are i^veraily pronounced 
anti apprehended, though itself one and indivisible, does 
not thereby escape from a single difficulty/ 

On this point PS.%mi (1, 4, 14) seems to have given the 
right solution, by laying it down as a principle that letters 
can never form a word unless they have an at the 
end, while the letters, as they are apprehended, simply 
help to convey the meaning by means of a qonventional 
association (Secret). This shows that the conventional 
ciiaractor of the relation between sound and meaning was 
fully reco^ised in India, whether that sound was called 
&ibda or Spho^a. Nor is it enough that the letters should 
be the same, they must also follow eacffi other in the same 
order, otherwise. Vasa and Sava, lSrav.a .and Van% ',^,' 
would carry the same meaning, which they do not ' • 

^ All tins was meant to-' show that the, admission/of ■ a 
Sphofe was unneeessaiy; but we now get the orthodox 
answer, namely, that the admission of Sphc^a is neceasary, 
and that all the objections are , no more than a catching 
at a straw by a drowning person, because separate letters' 
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would" never be a' woitl, as little m flowers without a string, 
would be'' a wreath* And &s the lettera cannot combine, 
being evanescent as , soon as they have been pronounced, 
we are asked to admit a Spho^a, and to' accept the first 
letters^ as revealing the invisible Spho^a* whereas the 
following letters serve only to make that Spho^a more and 
more manifest and explicit. 

Words express the Summum Gems, 

' After having thus in his own way .established the theory 
of a Spho^a for every word, our philosophical grammarian 
takes another step, trying to prove that the meaning of all 
words is ultimately that summum genm (SattA), namely 
pure existence, the characteristic of which is consciousness 
of the supreme reality. And lest it should be thought 
that in that case all words would mean one and the^ same 
thing, namely Brahman or being, it is remarked that in one 
sense this is really so ; but that, as a crystal is coloured by 
its surrounding, Brahman, when connected with different 
things and severally identified with each, stands after- 
wards for different species, such as cow, horse, &c,, these 
being fimt of all ^ existence * (SattS.) or the highest genus, 
aa found in individuals, and then only what they are in 
this phenomenal world. In support of this another passage 
of Bhartmhari's is quoted : ‘ Existence bein^ divided, m 
found in cows, &c,, is called tliis or that species by means 
of its connection with different objects, and on it ail words 
depend. This they call the meaning of the stem, and the 
meaning of the root. Tliis is existence, this is the grcat 
Atman (or Brahman), expressed by aflixes such asTva^^Tal, 
&a, which form abstract nouns, such as Go-tva, cow-hood, 
Sic, For existence, as the sii/MWfWnfi g&iitis, is founa in all 
things, in cows, horses, &c., and therefore all words, expies- 
sive of definite meanings, rest ultimately on the mmmjm 
existence, differentkiied by various thoughte or words, 
such as cows, horses, &e., in which it resides. If the stem- 
word, the. Pr^tipadika, expresses existence, the root ex- 
presses Bhlva, a state, or,* as others say, 'Knjk action. . 

■ ■ This will remind us of, many of the speculations 01 iireeK 
as well as medieval Ic^cians; and if is Exactly what my 
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late fnond Noite tried to establish, that all words originally 
expressed action,^ to which 1 added the amendment that 
they expressed either an ^etion or a status. If this true 
kernel of every word isjby Hindu philosophers called the 
Great Atman (^ahiin Atma), and Satta, the mirnTmim 
gmuB, we must remember that, according to the Ved&nta, 
Brahman is the true substance of everything. ' Tiiis is 
stated again by Bharta-diari ; — 

‘ The true reality is known under its illusory forms, by 
words under untrue disguises; the true reality is named 
(for a time), like the house of Devadatta, so called for a" 
vanishing reason (that is, only so long as Devadatta is 
the possessor of the house) ; but by the word house, pure 
househood ^ only is express^.’ 

Words eaeprossive of Oenera or Xndividnals 

But •while the meaning of all words is -thus, admitted 
to be Brahman, we meet with two schools, the one of 
V%apy^yana, maintaining that our ordinary words mean 
a genus, the other, of Vyadi, who holds that they mear indi- 
vidual things. PaTiini holds both views as true in grammar, 
for in one place, I, a, 58, he shows that ‘ a Brahman ' may 
mean many BrShmans,. as when we say, that a Brahman 
is to be honoured ; in another, I, a, 64, he states that the 
plur^ llamas means always Kama, Ksbrna and Rama, Le. so 
many single Eiimas. 

AU Words mean rh 

Th e idea that all words in the end mean Brahman, the 
one Supreme Being, was necessitated by the very character 
of ^he Vedanta-philosophy, which admits of no duality 
except As the result of n^ience. Hence it is said; The 
Supreme Being is the thing denoted by all words, and it is 
identic^ with the word ; hut the relation of the two, while 
they are ultimately identical, varies as it does in the case 
of ihe, two Atma^ the Paramatman and the GivAtman, 
the high^ or universal, and the living or individual ^ul, 
the different between the two being due to AvidyA or 

I- 

* Bssd Gnhatram iiMeod of GrUiitam ? 
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temporary nescience. As early a& the Maitrayawa TJpa- 
nishad we meet with verses to the same effect, and of ftn 
earlier date than itself, snch as (VI, 2ja), ^ Two Braiimans 
have to he meditated on, the Word and the Non- word, and 
hy the Word alone is the Non-word revealed.’ In this 
way the grammatical philosophe^rs endeavonred to prove 
that grammar or exposition of words, as it was called 
hy Pata/I^ali (/SahdannsHsana), is, like every other system 
of philosophy, ‘the means of final heatiinde, the door of 
emancipation, the medicine of the diseases of lan^age, 
the pnrifier of all sciences, the science of sciences ; it is the 
first rung on the ladder that leads np to final hl*ss, and 
the straight royal road among all the roads that lead to 

emancipation/ . i 

This may be accepted as representing the views, if not 
of PSiTiini himself, at least of his follow em ; and I must say 
that if Ms explamtion of a word as a number of letters 
ending in a suffix had been accepted, there would have 
been no necessity for the admission of a Sphoia. It 
evidently not seen by tbe inventors of tins Spbota th^ 
letters have no independent existence at all, and can be 
considered only as the result of a scientific analyse, md 
that words existed long before even the idea of letters 
had been formed. Letters, hy themselv^, have no rawn 
d’etre. Spho<a is in fact the word before it had be^ 
analysed mto letters, the- breaking forth of a whole and 
imdmded utterance, snch 'as Go, ‘cow,’ conveying a mean- 
ing which does not depend on any single letter nor on any 
combination of them. Though from our pomt of view the 
idea of such a Sphofa may. seem unn^e^^, we cannot 
help admiring the ingenuity of the ancient philo^l^era of 
India in inventing such a term, and in seeing difficifities 
which never attracted the attention of l^uropean phil^ 
sophers. For it is perfectly tme that the letters,^ s^h, 
have no reahty and no pewer, and that every word m 
something different from its letters, som^Ahing undivid^ 
and indivisible. In such a word 

not a combination of three letters, v, a, k, v;hich would be 
nothing, hut we have an indivisible explcsion. expressiTO 
of its meaning in its undivided form only, and this may be 
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raised to the status of a word by means of a grammatical 
suffix' which, as we should say,, makes an organised 'whole 
of it. All this is true and recognised now by ali students 
of the Science of Language, though never even suspected 
by the philosophers of other countriea 

Still more important is the idea that all words originally 
meant Brahman or rb op, and receive their special meaning 
from their relation to the genera or logoi in the mind of 
Brahman j as creative t}T;)eSa Words are not names of in- 
dividuals, but always of classes or genera, and as genera 
they are eternal. These logoi existed before the creation 
of the world, nay, rendered that creation possible. This is 
the much-despised Neo-platonie philosophy, the basis of the 
Christian theory of creation: and that we shoukl find it 
so fully elaborated in the ancient v/orld of India is surely 
a surprise, and, I should add, a welcome surprise. And can 
we suppose that ideas which, in Greece, required so many 
evolutions of thought till' they reached the point which 
they reached in Alexsndxia, and afterwtirds in Palestine, 
should have spi-ung up in India suddenly or, as it were, 
casually? Do we not rather see clearly here also how long 
and how continuous a development of thought must have 
taken place south of the HimMayas before such fimits 
could have ripened ? Would any Greek scholar dare to 
say that all this was borrowed from Greece? Would any 
Sanskrit scholar be so intrepid as to li iut tiiat the Greeks 
might possibly have learnt their iopos from the Vedic VaAl 
Even if we do not accept the last results of this Indian line 
of thought, vrhich ended where Greek philosophy ended, 
and where Christian philosophy began, imy even if we 
should put aside as unintelligible the beginning .words of the 
fouith Gospel, * In the beginning was the li¥ord,’ we can at 
least admire the struggle which led up to this view of the 
world, and tried to establish the truth that there is a Logos, 
thought, that there is Khyme and Reason in the world, and 
that the whole universe is full of Brahman, the Eternal 
and the Divine, not visible to the human eye, though 
visible to the human mind. That mind, according to 
Indian philosophy, has its true being in the Divine Mind, 
in which it lives .and moves, in which alone, it has' its 
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true Self or Afcmau, which Atman is Brahman. To have 
mounted to such beighjjs, even if we have to descend again 
frightened and giddy, must have strengthened the muscles 
of human reason, and will remain in our memoiy as a sight 
never to be forgotten, even in the lower spheres in which 
we have to move in our daily life and amidst our daily 
duties. Speaking for myself, I am bound to say that 
I ha ve felt an acquaintance with the general spirit of Indian 
philosophy as a blessing from my very youth, being 
strengthened by it against all the antinomies of being and 
thinking, and nerved in all the encounters with the scep- 
ticism and materialism of our own ephemeral philosophy. 
It is easy, no doubt, to discover blemishes in the form and 
style of Indian philosophy, I mean chiefly the Vedanta*, 
and to cite expressions which at fii’st sight seem absurd. 
But there are such blemishes and such absurdities in all 
philosophies, even in the most modem. Many people have 
smiled at the Platonic ideas, at the atoms of Democritus, or 
at the location of the soul in the pineal gland or in certain 
parts of the brain ; yet all this belongs to the history of 
philosophy, and had its right place in it at the right time. 
What the historian of philosophy has to do is first of all to 
try to imderstand the thoughts of great philosopher’s, then 
to winnow what is permanent from what is temporary, 
and to discover, if possible, the vein of gold that runs 
through the quartz, to keep the gold, and to sweep away 
the rubbish. Why not do the same for Indian philosophy ? 
Why not try to bring it near to us, however far removed 
from it ’we may seem at first sight. In all other countries 
philosophy has railed at religion and religion has railed at 
philosophy. In India alone the two have always wbrked 
together harmoniously, religion deriving its freedom from 
philosophy, philosophy gaining its spirituality from re- 
ligion. Is not that something to make us think, and to 
remind us of the often-repeated words of Terence, Huniani 
nihil a me alienum puto ? A rich kernel is often covered 
by a rough skin, and true wikiom may be hiding where we 
least expect it. 
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▼#d&ni9k on Spliola. 

We have now to see what the other systems of philo- 
sophy have to say on this subject, for it is quite clear that 
the idea of a Sphota, though known to them, was not ac- 
cepted by all. ^amkara, as representing the V ed^nta-philo- 
sophy, is entirely opposed to the admission of a Spho^a. 
He fully admits that earth and all the rest were created 
according to the words earth, &c., which were present to 
the mind of the Creator, but he asks, how were these words 
present ! Beginning as usual with the Phrvapakshin ^ or 
opponent, he produces as arguments in favour of the admis- 
sion of a Spho^ that the letters cannot convey the meaning, 
because as soon as they are pronounced they perish, because 
they differ according to the pronunciation of each speaker, 
because they possess neither singly nor collectively any 
significative power, becai:^e not even, the last letter with 
the impr^rion left by ihe precjeding letter in our memory, 
would convey to us sense of a word. Hence something 
different from the letters must he admitted, the Spho^, the 
outburst of the whole word, pi^enting itself dfi at on<^ as 
the object of our mental act ^ apprehension. That Sphoto 
is what is eternal, different Qierefore from perishable and 
changeable letters, and it is Sphc^ from which what- 
-ever is denoted by it was produced in creation, an^ 'whic^ 
Jn conversation conveys to others what m in our own mind, 
but always clothed in sound. 

&mkara himself, howev^, cxmsid^ such an admission 
of a Sphofefc entirely unnece^yry, and, in order to prove 
this, he goes back and calls to Ms aid an old Ted&tist, 
Upavarsha, whom he refers to elsewhere also (HI, 3, 53) 
This Upavarsha argues that the letters by themselves con- 
stitute the word, because though they perish as fa^ as they 
are pronounce, they are always rc^gnised again as the 
same letters, not only as belonging to the same class, but 

* seteas 1, 3, a8. This is one of tlie cases where the Parvapaksha, 
the op|>oiieiit’s view, has been mistaken for Samkara’s own iinal opinion, 
or' for the Siddhtota. 

* Here Sawkara charges ouwarasY^min, the famotis commentator on 
the Parva-Mimi|«sa, I, i, 5, with having borrowed an argument from 
Badarlyaita. 
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as actually the same. Thus when the word cow is pro- 
nounced twice, we do not think that two words have been 
pronounced, but that the same word has been .pronounced 
twice. And though two individuals may, no doubt, pro- 
nounce the same word differently, such differences are due 
to the organs of pi'onunciation, and not to the intrinsic 
nature of the letters. He holds that the apprehension of 
difference depends on external factors, but that their recog- 
nition is due only to the intrinsic nature of the letters. The 
sound which enters the ear (Dhvani) may be different, strong 
or weak, high or low, but the letters through all this are 
recognised as the same. And if it be said that the letters 
of -a word, being several, cannot form the object of one 
mental act, this is not so, because the ideas which we have 
of a row, or a wood, or an army, show that things which 
■ comprise several unities can become objects of one and the 
same act of cognition. And if it be asked why groups of 
letters such as Pika and Kapi should convey different 
meanings, viz. cuckoo and ape, we have only to look at 
a number of ants, which as long as they move one after 
another in a certain order, convey the idea of a row, but 
cease to do so if they are scattered about at random. 

Without adducing further arguments, £>amkara in the 
end maintains that the admission of a Spko^ is unneces- 
sary. and that it is simpler to accept the letters of a word 
as having entered into a permanent connection with a de- 
finite sense, and as always presenting themselves in a definite 
order to our understanding, which, after apprehending the ' 
several letters, finally comprehends the entire aggregate as 
conveying a definite sense. We never perceive a Sphoi^a, 
he argues, and if the letters are supposed to manifest the 
Sphoia, the Spho^a in turn would have to manifest the 
sense. It would even be preferable to admit that letters 
form a genus, and as such are eternal, but in either case 
we should gain nothing by the Spho^a that we could not 
have without it, by the admission of eternal words from 
which ail non-eternal things, such as gods, cows, and horses, 
originated. Hence we see that, though the tbeoiy of the 
Spho^a is rejected by the Ved^ta, the eternal character of 
the words is strenuously retained, being considered essential 
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it wotild in order to maintain the’ idtotity of 

Brahman and the Word, and the creation' of the world by ' 
Brahman m accordance with the eternal words. 

and an Splioi^a. 

The Yc^-philosophy accepted the theoiy of the Spho% 
nay it has l>een snp-pcBed to have first originated ' it \ for, 
aceording to the commentary, it was against the Yoga 
philosophers, rather than against the Mim&ms^, that 
Kapik’s objections concerning the Sphola were directed. 
What Kapila says about Spho^a is of mnch the same char- 
acter as what he had said about Isvara, the Lord, namely 
that its existence cannot be proved, not that it does not 
exist If Sphok, he say^ k meant for the group of letters 
forming a .word, then why not te satisfied with this, and 
simply speak of a word (Pada), m manifesting its sense? 
Why invent ^^mething which has never 'been ■■perceived, 
and which exists as little apart from the letters as a fore^ 
exists apart from the trees, what is in fact entirely gratuitous 

(V.57). . ' 

Nor are the letters, from Kapila's point of view, eternal 
(V, 58), because, as BMarayam also remarked, we can wit- 
ness their production ; and our being able to recognise them 
as the mme, proves, no more than their belonging to one and 
the same genus, but not their being eternal 

It is eurious to* observe the elaborateness with which 
what ^ms to us a purely grammatical question is dis- 
cuffiwi in the various schools of Indian philosophy. The 
Sphofa, however, is to Indian thinkers not merely a gram- 
mati<»l problem ; it is distantly connected with the question 
of the eternity of the Yeda. This eternity is denied by 
I^piia (SAmkhys V, 46) because the Vedas speak of them- 
«lv^ as having been produced in such passages as: ‘He 
be«ime heated, and from him, thus heated, the three Vedas 
were produced* Eternity of the Veda can- therefore, ac- 
OTiding to Kapila, mean no more than an unbeginning and 
linbroken a>ntiiiuity, so that even at the beginning of a new 
creation the order of words in the Veda remains the same 
as tefore. But if, as Ny&ya and Vaireshika maintain, this 

» ^ G®rbe, ^mkhja-PiiilosopMe, p. iii n. 
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■Veda was t!i^ work of a personal being, such m lavara, this 
is declared imp<^bie by Kapiia, because, as lie bolds, such 
an Isvara hm iieTer been proved to exist. For he holds that 
the Lord, or lavara could only have been either a liberated 
or an imlibemted Purasha. Now a liberated Punisha, such 
as Vishm for instance, could not have composed this enor- 
mous Veda, because he is free from all desires, nor could an 
active, non-Hberated Purusha have been the author, because 
he would not have possessed the omniscience required for 
such a work. 

But we must not conclude that, because we know of no 
possible pei’Bonai author, therefore the Veda is eternal, in 
the same way as germs and sprouts. What is called the 
work of a personal being always presupposes a corporeal 
person, and it presupposes a will We should not call the 
mere breathing of a person in sleep, a personal work. But 
the Vedas, as we read, rise spontaneously like an exhalation 
from the Highest Being, not by any effort of will, but by 
some miraculous virtue. It must not be supposed that the 
words of the Ve<te are manifested, like the notes of birds, 
without any pur^se or meaning. No, they are the means 
of right knowledge, and their innate power is proved by 
the wonderful effects which are produced, for instance, by 
medical formulas taken from the Ayur-veda. This is the 
same ayrgument which .was used in the Ny^ya-Sutras II, 68, 
m a tangible and irrefutable proof of the efficiency of the 
Vedas. Here all ■would depend on the experimental proof, 
and this the Hindus, ancient or modem, would find it diffi- 
cult to supply ; but if the Hindus were satisfied, we have no 
reason to find fault. 


on 

If now we turn to the Nyaya-philosophy we find that 
Gotama also denies the eternity of sound, because, it is 
argued, we can see that it has a beginning or cause, because 
it is an object of sense-perception, and because it is known 
to be factitious. Besides, if sound were eternal, we should 
be able to perceive it always, even before it is uttered, there 
being no known barrier between the ether and our ear (II, 
3 , 86). This ethereal substratum of sound is, no doubt, 
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intangible (II, 3, 104), bnt it is neverthele^ a somei/bing 
perceptible by one of our senses, that of hearing, and hence 
it must be non-eternai. The tme eternity of the Vedas 
consists, according to Grotama, in the unbroken continuity of 
their tradition, study, and employment, both in the Man- 
vantaras and Yugas which are past and those that are still 
to come, whilst their authority depends on the authority of 
the most competent persons. This is the same with secular 
words \ Thi^‘ last Emission would of course be strongly 
resisted and resented by Ved^ta philosophers, but it shows 
at all events the freedom with which all Indian philo- 
sophers were allowed to handle the ancient Sacred Books 
of the country . 

TaimiMka on Bjsihot&u 

The Vaiseshikas lastly dp not differ much from the 
Naiyi.yikas as to whether the Veda is eternal or not, is 
authoritative or not, but they follow their own way of 
reasoning. The very last Shtra of the Vaiseshika^S&stra, 
X, 2 , 9, says : ‘ It^has been declared that authoritativeneas 
belongs to the Amn^ya (Veda) because it is uttered by 
Him * ; and i:his declaration is found likewise in the third 
Sdtra of thi3 first book to which the final Sfttra refers. 
But though this Sfitra is giv^ "twic^, there attache some 
uncertainty to its meaning, because, as pointed out fay the 
native commentators, tlie words ^ because uttered by Him,’ 
may also be translated by ‘because it dedares it,* Le. ‘be- 
cause it teaches duty (Dharma)/ But in either case there 
are objections, the same as thosewith which we are familiar 
from the Pilrvapaksha in the Vedanta and Mima-msaka- 
SMras, smch as self -contradictoriness, tautology, and the 
rest discovered by some critics in the text of the Vedas. 
Thereupon the eternal character, too, of the Veda is called 
in question, and whoever its author may have been, whether 
human or divine, it is doubted whether he can justly claim 
any authority. 

In answer to thus sweeping condemnation the VaLsesMka 
points out VI, I, I, ‘ that at all events there is in the Veda 

* Vatsyivana’s Gommenfary oii the' Nyfiya, p. 91, ed. BiWioth. Indica, 
Muir, 0 . S.'T., III. p. IIS. 
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a construction of sentences consequent upon intelligence/ 
or as we should say, the Veda must at least be admitted 
to be the work of a rational author, and not of an author 
of limited intelligence, because no merely rational author 
could propound such a rule as ‘He who desires paradise, 
should sacrifice/ Such matters could not be known in tbeir 
causes and effects to men of limited knowledge like our- 
selves. Whatever we may think of this argument, it shows 
at all events the state of mind of the earliest defenders of 
revelation. They argued that, because the author must at 
least be admitted to have been a rational being, he could 
not possibly have declared things that are beyond the 
knowledge of ordinary rational beings, such as the rewards 
of sacrifices in another world, and other matters beyond the 
ken of experience. The Vaiseshikas admitted a peiBonal 
author of the Veda, an tsvara, but this by no means in- 
volved the eternity of the Veda. With the Vaiseshikas.. 
also, the eternity of the Veda meant no more than its 
uninterrupted tradition (Samprad^ya), hut some further 
supports to its authority were found in the fact that, 
besides being the work of a rational being, in this case 
of Isvara, the Lord, it had been accepted as the highest 
authority by a long line of the great or greatest men who 
themselves might safely he regaided, if not as infallible, at 
least as- trustworthy and authoritative. 

Prame^as, of Knowlod^re. 

If now, after an examination of the various opinions 
entertained by the Ny^ya and other Hindu philosophers 
of the significative power of words, we return to the Sfitras 
of Gotama, we find that, in his third book, he is chiefly 
concerned with the Prameyas, that is, the objects of know- 
ledge, as established by the Prama^ias; and the first ques- 
tion that meets us is whether the senses or Indriyas, the 
instruments of objective knowledge, should be treated as 
different from the Atman, the Self, or not. 

Indriyas, Sienses. 

Gotama holds that they are different from the Atman; 
and in order to prove this, he argues, that if each sense 
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could perceive by itself, each sense would perceive ii« own 
object only, the ear sound, the eye colour, the skin warmth, 
&c. ; and that therefore what perceives all these impres- 
sions together, at the same time and m the same object, 
must be'something different from the several senses, namely 
the Atman, or, according to other systems, the Manas or 
mind. - 

Next follows the question whether the body is the same 
as the Atman, a question which would never occur to 
a Ved^ntist. But Gotama asks it and solves it in his 
own way. It cannot be, he says, because, when the body 
has once been destroyed by being burnt, the consequences 
of good and evil deeds would cease to pursue the Self 
through an endless series of births and rebirths. A 
number of similar objections and answers follow, all 
showing how much this question had occupied the thoughts 
of the Nyity& philosophers. Some of them suggest difficul- 
ties which betray a very low state of philosophical reason- 
ing, while other difficulties are such that even in our own 
time they have- not ceased to perplex minute philosophers. 
We meet with the question T/fhy, with the dual organ of 
vision, there is no duality of perception; why, if memory 
is supposed to be a quality or mode of the Self, mere 
remembrance of an acid substance can make our mouth 
water. After these questions have been, if not solved, at 
least carefully eonsidei-ed, Gotama goes on to show that if 
the body be not Atman, neither can Manas, mind, be con- 
ceived as the Atman. ^ 

Mazias, Mind. 

The Self is the knower, while the mind or Manas is orfy 
the instrument (Ka^a7^a) of knowledge by which attention 
is fixed on one thing at a time. The Self is eternal, not of 
this life only, without beginning and therefore without 
end. And here a curious argument is brought in, different 
froth the usual Indian arguments in support of our previous 
existence, to show that our Self does not begin with our 
birth on earth, because, as he says, the smile of a new-born 
child can only arise fix>m memory of a previous experience. 
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While our modem psyeho-pliysiologists %/ouia probably 
see in the smiles or the cries of a new-born child a reflex 
action of the muscles, our Indian objector declares that such 
movements are to be considered as no more than the open- 
ing and closing of a lotus- flower. And when this view has 
been silenced by the remark that a cMld does not consist 
of the five elements only, is not in fact, as we should say 
a mere vegetable, a new argument of the same character it 
adduced, namely the child*s readiness to suck, which can 
only be accounted for, they say, by the child having, in 
a former life, acquired a desire for milk. When this again 
has been rejected as no argument, because we see that iron 
also moves towards a magnet, Gotama answers once more 
that a child cannot be treated like a piece of iron. And 
when, as a last resource, desire in general, as manifested 
by a child, is appealed to as showing a child's previous 
existence, and when this also has once more been answered 
by the remark that a child, like every other substance, 
must he possessed of qualities, Gotama finally dismisses all 
these objectors by maintaining that desires are not simply 
qualities, but can arise from experience and previous 
impressions (Samkalpa) only. 

The consideration of the body and of the substances of 
which it consists, whether of earth only, or of three 
elements, earth, water and fire, or of four, earth, water, 
fire and air, or of five, because it displays* the qualities of 
the five, is naturally of small interest in our time. The 
final solution only deserves our attention, in so far as it 
clearly shows that the Nyaya also recognised in some cases 
the authority of the Veda as supreme, by stating that the 
body is m^e of earth, and why? ‘£^rutiplAmS.1^y&V 
* because scripture says so.' 

What follows, the discussion of sight or of the visual ray 
proceeding from the eye, and the question whether we 
possess one general sense only, or many, may contain 
curious suggestions for the psycho-physiolcgist ; but there 
is little of what we mean by really philosophic matter in ifc 
The qualities assigned to the objects of perception are not 
very different from what they are supposed to be in the 
other systems of philosophy, and they may be passed 
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by here ail the more because they wiU have to be^ con- 
sidered more fully when we come to examine the Vaiseshika 
system. 

More interesting is the discussion which occupies the rest 
of the third book. It is chiefly concerned with the nature 
of Self (Atman), the mind (Manas), the difference between 
the two, and their relation to knowledge. Here we should 
remember that, according to I, 15, Buddhi (understanding), 
Upalabdhi (apprehension), and Qnkn& (knowledge) are used 
S3monymously. Though there are many manifestations of 
Manas,, such as memory, inference, verbal testimony, doubt, 
imagination, dreaming, cognition, guessing, feeling of 
pleasure, desire, and all the rest, yet its distinguishing 
feature, we are told, is what we should call attention, or as 
Gotama explains it (I, 16), i the preventing of knowledge 
arising altogether.’ This is declared to be due to attention, 
and in many cases this would be the best rendering of 
Manas. Manas is therefore often called the doorkeeper, 
preventing sensations from rushing in promiscuously and 
all at once. If therefore we translate Manas by mind, we 
must always remember its technical meaning* in Indian 
philosophy, and its being originally different from Buddhi, 
understanding, which might often be rendered by light or 
the internal light that changes dark and dull impressions 
into clear and bright sensations, perceptions, and knowledge 
in general, or by understanding, at least so far as it enables 
us to transform and understand the dull impressions of the 
senses. 

The difference between the philosophical nomenclatures 
in English and Sanskrit for the Manas and its various 
functions is so great that a translation is almost impossible, 
and I am by no means satisfied with my own. It should 
also be remembered that the same Sanskrit term has often 
very different meanings in different systems of philosophy. 

The Buddhi of the NyEya philosophers, for instance, is 
tc^y^chfferent from the Buddhi of the Sa,mkhyas. Their 
Buddhi is eternal, while the Buddhi of Gotama is distinctly 
declared to be non-etemal. The Buddhi of the S 4 mkhya 
is a cosmic principle independent of the Self, and meant to 
account for the existence of the light of reason in the whole 
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universe; while in the Ny 4 ya-phiiosophy it signifies the 
subjective activity of thought in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or in the lighting up and appropriating of the inert 
impressions received by the senses. This knowledge can 
come to an end and vanish by forgetfulness, while an eternal 
essence, like the Buddhi of the Samkhyas, though it may 
be ignored, can never be destroyed. 

Atman. 

In answering the question, What is knowledge, Goiama 
declares in this place quite clearly that real knowledge 
belongs to the Atman ordy, the Self or the soul. It cannot 
belong to the senses and their objects (Indriyirtha), because 
knowledge abid'es even when the senses and what they 
perceive have been suppressed. Nor does knowledge 
belong to the Manas, which is but the instrument of know- 
ledge, but it arises from the conjunction of Atman (Self) 
with Manas (attention), and on the other side of Manas 
with Indriyas (senses). Manas is the instrument, and the 
wielder of that instrument, like the wielder of an axe, 
must be some one diflerent from it; this, according to the 
Ny 4 ya, can only he the Self who in the end knows, who 
remembers, who feels pain and pleasure, who desires and 
acts. 

Hemoxy. 

Memory, Smriti, has not received from. Indian philo- 
sophers the attention which ir deserves. If it is treated as 
a means of knowledge, it falls under Anubhava, 'which is 
either immediate or mediate, and then called Smnti Every 
Anubhava is supposed to leave an impression or modifica- 
tion of the mind, which is capable of being re\dved. There 
is another manifestation of memory in the act of remember- 
ing or recognising, as when on seeing a man we say. This is 
he, or This is Devadatta. Here we have Anubhava, know- 
ledge of this, joined with something else, namely he or 
Devadatta, a revived Samsk^ra, impression, or Sm}*iti. The 
subject of memory is more fully treated in III, 113, and the 
various associations which awaken memory are enumerated 
as follows : — 
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1. Attention to aa object perceived ; , 

2. Ctonnection, as when the word Pram&'n.a, proof, recalls 

T*rameya, what has to be proved ; £ x-u- 

<j. Repetition, as when one has learned a nunaber or thing? 

tcMe&er, one csdis np the other ; - ^ ^ 

4. A sign, as when a thing recalls its s^ne qua Twrir ; 

A mark, as when a standard reminds one of its 

*^*A^llkeness, as when one body recalls a similar body , ^ 

7. Possession, as when a property reminds us of its 


8. B^jcmginff, aa when royal attendants remind iis of the 

kii 3 gj , 

9. Blelation, as when a disciple reminds us of the teacher, 

or Mne of a bull ; . 

ID; Succession, as when the pounding or nee reminds one 
of crinkling; 

I X. Al^eBce, as of a wife ; , 

1% Fellow-workers, as when one disciple reminds us of 
the co-disciples ; 

13. Opposition, as when the ichneumon recalls the 

simke ; 

14. Pre-etoinence, as when investiture with the sacred 
^^sring rec^dls the principal agent, the Guru or teacher ; 

15. Receiving, as when a gift reminds one of the giver ; 

16. Coveiing, as when a sword reminds one of the 

; 

1 7. Plmsuire and pain, each of which recalls the occasioner 

of it; 

iB. I^sre and aversion, reminding us of their causes ; 

19, Fear, reminding us of what is feared, such as death; 
aa Want, whi<i makes us think of those who can supply 

IMT wants; 

ai. Motion, as when a shaking branch reminds us of the 

wind; 

aa. Affection, reminding us of a son, &c. ; 
as* Merit and Bemerit, which make us reflect on ioya 
awi sorrows of a former life. ' ■ ^ 

li^ aie veiy characteristic of Hindu philosophy, 
and toey show at the same time that it is a mistake to 
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ascribe them exclusively to the SS»7?ikhya-philosoph7. 
Though they do Bot add much to our knowledge of the 
fundamental tenets of ’Indian philosophy, they show once 
more how much thought had been spent in the elaboration 
of mere details; and this, as we are told in this case by 
the commentator himself, chiefly in order to stir up the 
thoughts of the learners, ^ishyavyutpS,danaya, to indepen- 
dent activity. 

Knowledge not Sternal. 

The important point, however, which Gotama wishes to 
estadlish is this, that knowledge, though belonging to the 
eternal Seif, is not in itself eternal, but vanishes like any 
other act. He also guards against the supposition that as 
we seem to take in more than one sensation at the same 
time, as in eating a. cake full of difterent kinds of sweets, 
we ought to admit more than one Manas ; and he explains 
that this simultaneousness of perception is apparent only, 
just as the fiery circle is when we whirl a firebrand with 
great rapidity, or as we imagine that a number of palm- 
leaves are pierced by a pin at one blow, and not in 
succession, one after the other. Xiastly, he states that the 
Manas is Ann, infinitely small, or, as we should say, an 
atom. 

More Pxaiia.«3ras. 

While the third book 'was occupied with the fipt six of 
the Prameyas, or objects to be known and proved, including 
the whole, apparatus of knowledge, such as Atman, Self 01 
soul, Indriyas,^ senses, Manas, mind, central sensorium, 
Buddhi understanding, and /Sarira, body, and therefore 
gave rise to some important questions not only of meta- 
physics, but of psychology also, the fourth book which is 
devoted to the remaining six Prameyas, such as (7} Pra- 
vritti (activity), (8) Dosha (faults), (9) Pretyabh&^va (trans- 
migration), (10) Phala (rewards), (ii) DuAkha (pain), and 
(12) Apavarga (final beatitude), is naturally of a more 
practical character, and less attractive to the student of 
the problems of being and thinking. Some questions, how- 
ever, are treated in it v/hich cannot well be passed over, if 
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we wish to give a full insight into the whole character, and 
S^tic J bearing of the Ny^ya-plulosophy. 

Thoueh this philosophy is supposed to represent Indian 
•1 Jc only, we have already seen enough of it to know that 
i^dud^ almost every question withm the sphere of 
philosophy and religion, and that its chief object was the 
Sne as tLt of all the other systems of Indian philosophy, 
namely salvation. 

Eif« After DMtb. 


One of the seven interesting subjects treated here 
is Pretyabhava, literally existence after having departed 
this life, and this is proved in a very short way. As the 
Self has been proved to be eternal, Gotama says (IV, 10) it 
follows that it vrill exist after what is called death. Some 
of the objections made to this tenet are easily disposed of, 
Imt nothing is said to establish what is meant %■ trans- 
migration, that is being horn again in another world as 
either a human or as some other animal being, or even as 
a plant. 

£adst02ice of BoitjA 

Anottei' imix)i'tant subject^ if it is not passed over alto- 
gether* is treated by Gotama, as it was by Kapila, inci- 
dentally only, I mean the existence of a ijeity. It comes 
in when a problem of the Buddhists is under discussion, 
namely, whether the world came out of nothing, and 
whether the mrmifestation of anything presupposes the 
destruction of its cause. This is illustrated by the fact 
that the seed has to peidsh before the flower can appear. 
But Gotama strongly denies this, and reminds the opponent 
that if the seed were i*eally destroyed by being pounded or 
burnt, the flower would never appear; Nor could it be 
s»id that the flower, if it had not existed previously^ 
destroyed the seed, while, if it had, it would have owed its 
existence to the simple destruction of the seed. Therefore, 
he continues, as nothing can be produced fooui nothing, nor 
from an annihilated something, like a seed, the world also 
cannot have sprung from nothingness, but requires the 
jidmission of an Ibvara, the Lord, as its real cause* And 
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this admisaioii of an Wara, even though in the capacity 
of a governor rather than of a maker of the world, is con- 
firmed by what was evidently considered by Gotama as 
a firmly established truth, namely, that every act of man 
invariably produces its result, though not by itself, but 
under the superintendence of some one, that is, of tsvara. 
We then meet with a new argument, different from that of 
the Mim^msakas, namely that, if work done continued to 
work- entirely by itself, the fact that some good or evil 
deeds of men do not seem to receive their reward would 
remain unaccounted for. This is certainly a curious way 
of proving tl 3 existence of God by the very argument 
which has generally been employed by those who want to 
prove His non-existence. Gotama's real object, however, 
iS to refute the Buddhist theory of vacuity (Mnya), or of 
Nothing being the cause of the world, and afterwards to 
disprove the idea that effects can ever be fortuitous. And 
as Gotama difiers from Gautama in denying the origin of 
the world out of nothing, he also differs from the S^mkhya 

J hilosophers, who hold that all things, as developed out of 
rak^ti, are real only so long as they are noticed by the 
Purusha. He holds, on the contrary, that some things are 
real and eternal, but others are not, because we actually 
see both their production and their destruction. If we 
were to doubt this, we should doubt what has been settled 
by the authority of all men, and there would be an end of 
all truth and untruth. This ^ is a novel kind of argument 
for an Indian philosopher to use, and shows that with alj. 
the boldness of their speculations they were not so entirely 
different from ourselves, and not entirely indifferent to the 

Cause and Sftect. 

If, however, we call the Ny^ya-philosophy theistic, we 
should always remember that such terms as theistic and 
atheistic are hardly applicable to Indian philosophy in the 
sense in which they are used by Christian theologians. 
With us atheistic implies the denial of a supreme and 

^ SttiTali^ukikapramatva. 
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absolute Being, but we saw that even the so-called atneisin 
of the S^mkhya-philosophy does not amonnt to that. It is 
simply the denial of an Isvam, as an active and personal 
creator and mler of the world. 

And even such a personal God is not altogether denied 
by the S 4 ?>ikhyas ; they only deny that He can‘ be proved 
to exist by human arguments, and if He exists as such, 
thoy hold that in the eyes of pMlosophers He would be but 
a phenomenal manifestation of the Godhead, liable to 
change, liable even to temporary disappearance at the end 
of each aeon, and to reappearance at the beginning of 
a new aeofi. It is this kind of a divine being, a personal 
Isvara or Lord, that is taken for granted by the Ny&ya 
philosophers, and, it may be added at once, by the Vai^e- 
diika philosophers also 

In the Tarka-Samgraha, for instance, it is distinctly 
stated that ‘ the Atman or Self is twofold, the Giv&tman 
(personal Self), and the Param^tman (the Highest Self).’ 
It must not be supposed, however, that Isvara, the omni- 
scient Lord, is Parami,tman, wMdi is one only, while the 
GivMman is separate for each individual b<^y, all-per- 
vading and etenrnl. Though ParamMinan is Isvara, tsvara 
is not ParamMman, but a phenomenal manifestation of 
Paramatman only. The argument which we met with 
before is fully stated in Gotama's Shtras, IV, 19-21. Hie 
actions of meu, it is said, do not alw*\ys produce an eifecfc. 
Good actions do not always produce good results, nor bad 
actions bad results, as they ought, if eveiy act cmttiuued to 
act (Karman). Hence there must be another power that 
modifies the continuous acting of acts, and that can be 
l6*vara only. It is not denied thereby that human actions 
are required, and that no effects would take place without 
the working of human agents, only they are not the sole 
cause of what happens, but we require another power, an 
Isvara, to account for what would otherwise be irrational 
results of human actions. 

BallantyBe, Christianity contrasted with Ilindn Philosophy, p. la : 
Muir, O. S. T., voL iii, p. 133. 
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Rewards. 

We now eome to the tenth of the Pramcyas, Phala ; and 
here the same siibj^t is treated once more, though from 
a different point of view. It is asked, how are effects, 
rewards or punishments, possible in another life ? As both 
good and evil works are done in this life, the cause, namely 
these works, would have ceased to exist long before their 
fruit Is to be gathered. This objection is met by an illus- 
tration taken from a tree which bears fruit long after it 
has ceased to be watered. The objector is not, however, 
satisfied with this, but, on the contrary, takes a bolder 
step, and denies that any effect either is or is not, at 
the same time. Gotama is not to be frightened by this 
apparently Buddhistic argument, but appeals again to what 
we should call the common-sense view of the matter, 
namely, that we actually see production and destruction 
before our very eyes. We can see every day that a cloth, 
before it has been woven, does not exist, for no weaver 
would say that the threads are the cloth, or the doth the 
threads. And if it should be argued that the fruit pro- 
duced by a tree is diffex’ent from the fruit of our acts, 
because tJiere is no receptacle (Asraya) or, as we should 
say, no subject, this is met by the declaration that, in the 
case of good or bad acts, there is a permanent receptacle, 
namely the Self, which alone is capable of perceiving pain 
or joy in this or in any other state of existence. 

ZSmaxioipation > 

After examining the meaning of pain, and expressing his 
conviction that everything, even pleasure, is full of pain, 
Gotama afc last approaches the last subject, emancipation 
(Apavarga). He begins as usual with objections, such as 
that it is impossible in this life to pay all our moral debts, 
that certain sacrificial duties are enjoined as incumbent on 
us to the end of our lives, and that if it is said that a man 
is freed from these by old age, this does not imply that, 
even when he is no longer able to perfoim his daily duties, 
he should not perforai certain duties, if in thought only. 
If, therefore, good works continue, there will be rewards 
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for them, in fact there will be paradise, though even this 
would really have to be looked upon as an obstacle to real 
emancipation. Nothing remains but a complete extinction 
of all desires, and this can be effected by knowledge of the 
truth only. Therefore knowledge of the truth or removal 
of ail false notions, is the beginning and end of all philo- 
wphy, and of the Ny4ya-philosophy in particular. The 
first step towards this is the cessation of Ahamk^ra, here 
used in the sense of personal feelings, such as desire for 
a beautiful and aversion to a deformed object. Desire 
therefore has to be eradicated and aversion also ; but l>efore 
he explains how this desire, Which arises from false appre- 
hension (Mithy%^ana) can be eradicated, Gotama is carried 
back once more to a subject which had been discussed 
before, namely whether the objects of desire exist as wholes 
or as parte. And this leads him on to what is the distin- 
gutehing doctrine both of the Nyltya and- of the Vais^Jnka- 
phil<^phies, namely the admission of Anm or atoms. If 
wholes are constantly divided and subdivided, we should 
in the end be land^ in nihilism, but this is not to be. 
There cannot be annihilation because the A-^us ot the 
smallest parte are realities (lY, and, according to 

their very nature, cannot be further reduced or compressed 
out of being. Against this view of the existence of what we 
should call atoms, the usual arguments are then adduced, 
namely that ether (or space) is everywhere, and therefore 
in an atom also, and if an atom has figure or a without and 
a within, it is of necessity divisible. In reply, ether is said 
to be intangible, neither resistant nor obstructing, that is, 
neither occupying space against others, nor preventing 
others from occupying space ; and in the end an appeal is 
made to a recognised maxim of Hindu philosophy, that 
there must never be a regressio in infinitum, as there would 
be in attempting to divide an atom. 

3EiL0wIedg« Xdeas, not of TMuips* 

And now the opponent, again, it would seem, a Buddhist, 
makes a still bolder sweep by denying the existence of any 
external things. All we have is knowledge, he says, not 
things; nothing difierent from our knowledge, or inde- 
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pendent of onr knowledge, can exist for ns. Gotama 
objects to this (Vidy§,m§,tra) doctrine, first of all because, if 
it were impossible to prove the existence of any external 
things, it would be equally impossible to prove their non- 
existence. And if an appeal were made to dreams, or 
visions produced by a mirage, or by jugglery, it should be 
remembered that dreams also, like* remembrances, presup- 
pose previous perception of things ; and that even in mis- 
taking we mistake something, so that false knowledge can 
always be removed by true knowledge. After granting 
that, one more question arises, how that true knowledge, 
if once gained, is to be preserved, because we saw that 
knowledge is not eternal, but vanishes. And here the 
Ny4ya suddenly calls the Yoga to its aid, and teaches that 
SamMhi or intense meditation will prove a safe preserva- 
tive of knowledge, in spite of all disturbances from without, 
while the Ny4ya-philosophy retains its own peculiar use- 
fulness as^ employed in the defence of truth against all 
cornel's, in vehich case even such arts as wrangling and 
cavilling may prove of service. 

This may seem a very humble view to take with regard 
tb a system of philosophy which at the very outset promised 
to its students final beatitude as the highest reward. But 
considering the activity of philosophical speculation, of 
which.- we nave had so many indications in the ancient as 
well ason the modern history of India, we can well under- 
stand that philosophers, skilled in all the arts and artifices 
of reasoning, would secure for their system that high posi- 
tion which the Nyaya ceriainly held and still holds ^ among 
the recognised systems of orthodox philosophy. It would 
be useless to go once more over the topics from ffMi, 
futility, No. XIV, to No. XYI, Nigrahasth^na, objectionable 
proceedings, which are fully treated in the fifth book. 

SjUosrism. 

There is one subject, however, which requires some more 
special consideration, namely the Syllogism, or the Five 
Members, treated as VII. This has always excited the 

^ Cowell, Keport on the Toles oi ijiuddea, 1867. 
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of Eort^i^ui logicians on account of certain 
samilarifaes which no donbt exist between it and 
tlto sfltogi^ of Aristcrfile and the schoolman. But from 
a Himdn pomfc of view this i^Hogism or even logic in 
general is by im> means the omef object of the Ny4ya- 
rhilcMOj^y, nor is it ifes exclusive property. It has been 
Wlj dmmseed in the Ved&nta and S^kh 3 ra systems, and 
wSfe mosPB in the Yms^hika; but as it forms the pride of 
the Nyhya, it will find its most apimopriate place here * 

As we saw colour mentioned as the di« fe?ngniahiTig 
«rf ]^^t» we fmind kimwle^ ™t forward as th^ rfiar- 
aetarM^ fmtmee of Self The NyAya looks npon know- 
iei%e as inseparably connected with the Self, though in the 
sense of beii^ the cause of every ecmception <-.hn.e haa 
fomssi ex|nra8Mm in language, knowledge, according to 
Nyk^ is m&er perception or remembrance: Pereep- 
Iwa agam is twoMd, right ot wrong. Eight peceepti^ 
mjanweate a thing such as rt is, silver as silver. Ihmis<»dfed 
^th, Pramt. WrcHig perception represents a thing as it 
» Wit, mother-of-pearl as silver, 

Hus ri^t percepticm, according to the Ny^ya-philosophy 
». ae we ^w, of four kinds, sensuous inferential, eom- 

E mve, and imthoritative, and is prodnced by perception 
inference, by compariscm, and by revealed anthwtv! 
e we are to^ht back to hre Praminas again whidi 
were riiscnw^ m the banning, but among wfaidr one 
Anamiiw w mferenoe, receives here a morelpedal treat- 
ment. We are thus obliged, in following the^faas to 
g over soiM of Ae ground again. IMfiflrent systems’ of 
^li^phy differ^, as we saw, in the number of Sama-nas 
wba^ they admit, aecordmg to what each considers the 
mily temitwmthy channels of knowledge. 

ia Sehool*. 

Perception: JCkrviikas. 

r«£».Pereeption and inference: Yaiseshikas and Buddhists. 

of. raiought j 

E. liAri^ i»a. oaaiistea von den Erkenntnissmitteln, 
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[ Three, Perception, inference, and word (revdation) 

S&mkliyat . 

I F(mr, Perception, inference, revelation, and comparri^n 

Naiy&yikas. 

Five, Perception, inference, revelation, comparison, and 
presumption : PrabMkara (a MimS-msaka) 

Sice, Perception, inference, revelation, comparison, pre- 
sumption, and not-being : Mimimsakas, 

Others admit also Aitibya, tradition, Sambhava, eqniva- 
f lence, Ke^tk, gesture. 

1 After sensuous knowledge, which take? cognisance of 

substances, qualities, and actions, has been examined, the 
question arises, how can we know things which are That 
brought to us by the senses? How do we know, for 
instance, that there is fire which we cannot see in a moun- 
tain, or that a mountain is a volcano, when all that we do 
see is merely that the mountain smokes? We should 
i^member that there were three kinds of Anum&na (NyS.ya- 
SAtras 11, 37 ) called Pdrvavat, having the sign before, or 
as the 'cause, iSeshavat, having the sign after or as the 
I effect, and Sim4nyatodrisb^a, seen together. In the first 
class the sign of past rain was the swelling of rivers ; in 
the second the sign of coming rain was the ants carrying 
off their eggs; in the third the sign of the motion of the 
sun was ite being seen in different places. Knowledge of 
things unseen, acquired in these three ways, is called in- 
ferential knowledge (Anumstna), and in order to arrive at 
’■ it, we are told that we must be in possession of what is 
^ called a Vy^pti. This, as we saw, was the most important 
word in an Indian syllogism. Literally it means pervasion. 
Vyftpta m^ns pervaded ; V y%)ya, what must be pervaded ; 
VylLj^ka, wjb^t pervades. This expression, to pervade, is 
I used ly logicians in the sense of invariable, inseparable or 
1 universal concomitance. Thus sea-water is always per- 
vaded by saltness, it is inseparable from it, and in this 
‘ sense Ty4pya, what is to be pervaded, came to be used 
for what we shotdd call the middle term in a syllogism. 
VyS-pti,. or invariable concomitance, may sometimes be 
taken as a general rule, or. even as a general law, in some 
cases it is simply the sme qud 'mm. It is such a VyS*pti, 
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'for ihai smoke is pervaded by oi invariably con- 

:B«'l€d with fire, or, as the Hindus, say, that smokiness is 
wnraded by fierina^, not, however, fieiiness by smokiness. 
Wc arrive by induction at the VyS-pti that, wherever there 
m smoke, there is fire, but not that, wherever there is hre, 
ttere is smoke. The latter Vy^pti in',»order to be,; true 
would require a condition or UpMhi, viz. that the firewood 
should be moist. If we once are „m 'possession of a true 
fyipti as smokiness being pervaded by fieriness, wC'^only 
req'Uire what is called groping or conrideration (Par&marsa) 
in o'«ic:r to make the smoke, which we see rising from the, 
■moufiteia;, m Paksha or m:einber of our.Yy^pti, such ^ as 
* wherever there is smok% there is fira’"' ■ ■.i^e--'conelusion 
then follows that this mO'Ontain 'wMrii shows. -.OTioke, must 
have lire. .. ^ ■ 

All this may sound very clumsy to European logici^s, 
l«t it would have been msy enough to translate it into 
our own more t^hnical language. We might easily dothe 
Kauaila in a Grecian ^rb and make him look almost' like 
Aii,»totle. .Instead of saying that inferential knowled^ 
ari»« from discovering in an object somethi.ng which is 
alwavs pervaded by 5K)mething else, and that the pervading 
pPMlieate is predicmble of all things of which the pervaded 
p:reclicate is, we might have said that our knowledge that 
S is P arises from discovering that S is M, and M iS', P, or 
with Aristotle, d msXk&ywfios bia rod iiiaov to aKpop rS rptT(p 
B'f lic'iwir. What Kauida calls one member of the pervasion, 
Paksha,, e.g. the smoking mountain, might have been trans- 
lated by subi'eet or terminus mimyr; what pervades, 
%"y&f«,ka or SMhya,e.g. fieriness, by predicate or terminus 
ma§€/r; and what is to be pervaded, Vyapya, ie. smokiness, 
liy iermifms m^iuB, But what should we- have gained, 
this ? AH that is peculiar to Indian logic would have 
and .the remainder might' have been taken for 
% clumsy imitation of Aristotle. MyiMa fiunt eadem, sed 
«lilcr, and it is thi.s very thing, this aliter, that .constitutes " 
the principal charm of a comparative study of philosophy. 
Even such terms as ^Hogism or conclusion are ."incon- 
venient here, because they have with' us an histerical 
"^icwri-Bg and may throw a false, light on the subject. The 
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Sanskrit Anmn§,Da is not exactly the Greek (rv-iivipaaim, 
but it means measuring something by means of something 
else. This is done by what we may call syllogism, but 
what the Hindus describe as Par^marsa or groping or 
trying to find in an object something which can be measured 
by something else or what can become the member of 
a pervasion. This corresponds in fact to the looking for 
a termmm medium. In Kapila’s system (1, 6i) the principal 
object -of inference is said to be transcendent truth that is, 
truth which transcends the horizon of our senses. Things 
. which cannot be seen with our - eyes, are known by in- 
ference, as fire is, when what is seen is smoke only. 
Gotama therefore defines the result of inference (I, loi) as 
^ knowledge of the connected, that is, as arising from the 
perception of a connection or a law. But, again, the rela- 
tion of what pervades and what is pervaded is very different 
from what we should call the relative extension of two 
concepts. This will become more evident as we proceed. 
For the present we must remember that in the cme before 
us the act of proving by means of Anum^na consists in our 
knowing that there is in the mountain something always 
pervaded by, or inseparable from something else, in our 
case, smoke always pervaded by fire, and that therefore the 
mountain, if it smokes, has fire. 

By this process we arrive at Anumiti, the result of 
Anum^na, or inferential knowledge, that the mountain is 
a volcano. So much for the inference for ourselves. Next 
follows the inference for others. 

AiiinyiAna for Others. 

What follows is taken f rom Annambhatf a's Comi^ndimn. 
"The act of concluding,’ he says, "is twofold, it bein^ 
intended either for one’s own benefit or for the benefit of 
others. The former is the means of arriving at knowledge 
for oneself, and the process is this. By repeated observa- 
tion, as in the case of kitchen hearths and the like, we 
reminded of a rule (Vyapti), such as that wherever wa 
have seen smoke, we have seen fire. We now approacli 
a mormtain and wonder whether there may or may not be 
fire in it. We see the anoke, we rememlter the rule, and 
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immediately perceive that the mountain itself is fierv. Thi^ 
is the process when we reason for ourselvm. 

But if we have to convince somebody else of whrt we, 
by inference, know to be true, the case is diffei^nt 
then start with the assertion. The mountain is fiery. Wo 
are asked, Whyl and we answ^. Because it smokes* 
We then give our reason, or the major premiss, that all 
that smokes is fiery, as you may see, for instance, on. a. 
kitchen hearth and the like* Now you peorceive thart the 
mountain does smoke, and hence you will admit that I was 
right when I said that the mountain is fiery. This is called, 
the five-membered form of exposition, and the five members 
are severally called \— 

fi) Assertion (Prati^wS,), the mountain has fire 

(aS Beason (Hetu ®), becau^ it has mnoke ; 

(3) Instance (Udl^ara'?m or Nidarsana), look at tlie 
kiteben hearth, and remembmr the ¥y&pti itetween smoke 
and fire; 

(4) Application (IJpaBaya), and ihe mountain has smoke ; 

( 5 ) Conclusion {Nigamana|, therefore it has fire V 

St both cas^ the process of inference is the same, but 
the second is. snppos^ to be more rhetorical, more per- 
suadve, and tihei^ore more useful in controversy. 

What is called by Annambha#a the conclusion for 
oneself, corresponds totidem verbis to the first form of 
Aristotle’s syllogism : — 

AH that smokes is fiery, 

The mountain smokes; 

Therefore the mountain is fiery. 

We must not forget, however, that whatever there is 
of formal Logic in these diort extracts, has but one object 
with Gotama, that of describing knowledge as one of the 
qualities of the Self, and as this knowledge is not confined 
to sensuous perceptions, Gotama feit it incumbent on Mm 
to CTplain the nature and prove the legitimacy of the in- 
ferential kind of knowledge also It is not so much logic 

jJiytya-SetrasY, 

* Sjmotiyiais of Hetu are Apa 4 e^ T,i«t£ra. Pram&im. aa 4 Kai»»a. 
Vaue^ifea-SairaS' IX, % 4. ' 

’ Hie VaisesMIca terms are (i) Pratifi^ (a) Apaaes% (3) jlMai y na, 
(4) Aaiasa^dliana, (5) PratytonSya. 
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as ii is noetic ^hat interested Ka7i4da. He was clearly 
aware of the inseparability of inductive and deductive 
reasoning The formal logician, from the time of Aris- 
totle to our own, takes a purely technical interest in the 
machinery of the human mind, he collects, he arranges 
and analyses the functions of our reasoning faculties, as 
they fall under his observation. But the question which 
occupies Gotama is, How it is that we know any thing 
which we do not, nay which we cannot perceive by our 
senses, in fact, how we can justify inferential knowledge. 
From this point of ^ew we can easily see that neither in- 
duction nor deduction, if taken by itself, would be sufficient 
for him. Deductive reasoning may in itself be most useful 
for forming Yyaptis, it may give a variety of different 
^aspects to our knowledge, but it can never add to it. And 
if^on one side Gotama cannot use deduction, because it 
teaches nothing new,, he cannot on the other rely entirely 
on induction, because it cannot teach anything ceitain or 
unconditional. 

Tte only object of all knowledge, accc^rding to Gotama, 
is aitBolute truth or Prani^. He knevr as well as Aristotle 


that i^ay<&yfi in order to prove the oXa>9 must be ha TrdvroiP, 
and that this is impossible. Knowledge gained by epagogie 
reasoning is, strictly speaking, always km to TTokVy and not 
what Gotama would call PramS.. The conclusion, f.L, at 
which Aristotle arrives by way of induction, that animals 
with little bile are long-lived, might be called a Vy^pti. 
He arrives at it by s^ing that man, horse, and mule (C) 
arelong-liw ' ' ' - -- 


(B); therefore 


;ed(A); 
:ore all 


man, horse, and mule (C) have little bile 
animals with little bile are long-lived. 
Gotama does not differ much from this, but he would 
3xpr^ himself in a different way. He would say, whei*- 
ever we see the attribute of little oile, we also see the 
attribute of long life, .s for instance in men, horses, mules, 
&c. But there he would not stop. He would value this 
Vyipti merely as a means of establishing a new rule; he , 
TOuId use it as a means of deduction and say, ‘How we 
know that the elephant has little bile, therefore we know 
also that he is long-lived.’ Or to use another instance, 
where Aristotle says that all men are inoi’tal, Kandda 

^ ^ 
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wahM aav that humanity is pervaded by morta^ty, or that 
n^er seen h^aSty without morality; and 
Ihem Aristotle concludes that-l^ are inorte.1 bemime 
Srbel^to the class of men, Gotama, if he ar^ed for 
Self onfy, and not for others, would ^y that l^hood 
Shaded by mmihood and manhood by mortahty, and 

*^I™w^d^ea 3 y to bring objections against tto kmd of 
reasoning, and we shaU see that Indian philosophers them- 
®lv® hafe not been slow in bringing them fo^ard, and 
Mkawim in answering them. One thing can he said m 
faTonr of the Indian method. If we go on accimulatmg 
to form an induction, if, as in the afore-men- 
ticoed csfle, we add horses, mules, men, and the like, we _ 
approximate no doubt more and more to a general TOle,il» 
Ml we never eliminate all real, much less all possible, 
exceptions. The Hindu, on the contmry, by saying, 

* Wh^ver we have seen the attribute of little bile, we have 
observed long life,' or better still, ‘ We have newr observed 
Imyig life wiSiout the attaibnte of little hile,'1Rd by then 
girag a number of mere instances, and these by wa> of 
ilusiration only, exclude the reality, though not the pos- 
riMIily, of exceptions. He states, as a fact, that wherever 
ll» cme been, the othmr has been seen likewise, and 
ttms throws the otitis probmidi as to any case to the con- 
tesry upon the other aide. The Hindu knows the "nature 
of iMuciaon quite well enough to say in the very, words of 
European phnoeophers, that because in ninety-nine cases 
m ¥ya|Ai ^ or rule has happened to be true, it does not 
foltew that it wil be so in the hundredth case. If it can 
be proved, however, that there never has been an instance 
where smoke was seen without jBre,’the mutual inherence 
»d hiTOpiirable connection of smoke and fire is more firmly 
^aMiah^ than it would be by any r umber of accumulated 
instances where the two have been seen together. 

Hi© amditicms (UpSdhk) under which it is allowable to 
team a ¥yipti, lhat is to say, to form, a universal ' rule, . ■ 
Mv® grmlly occupied the thoughts of Hindu philosophers. 

aim vyabMMropalaMhe^* Anum&nalcliafwfa 
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Volimies after vAlumes have oeen written on the subject, 
and though they may not throw" any new light on the origin 
of universals, they furnish at all events a curious parallel 
to the endeavours of European philosophers in defence both 
of inductive and deductive thinking. 

It seems hardly time as yet to begin to criticise the in- 
ductive and the deductive methods as elaborated by Hindu 
philosophers. We must first know them more fully. Such 
objections as have hitherto been started were certainly not 
I unknown to Gotama and Ka'nMa themselves. In accord- 

ance with their system of Phrvapaksha and Uttarapafcsha, 
every conceivable objection was started by them and care- 
I fully analysed and answered. Thus it has been pointed 

^out by European philosophers that the proposition that 
* wherever there is smoke there is fire, would really lose its 
universal character^ by the introduction of the instance, 
‘ as on the kitchen hearth.’ But the Hindu logicians also 
were perfectly aware of the fact that this insS«nce is not 
; essential to a syllogism. They look upon the instance 

i simniy as a helpful reminder for controversial purposes, as 

an illustration to assist the memory, not as an essential 
part of the process of the proof itself. It is meant to 
remind us that we must look out for aVy^pti between the 
smoke which we see, and the fire which is implied, but not 
I seen. It is therefore in rhetorical syllogisms or syllogisms 

for others only that the instance h^ ite proper place. In 
Sfitra I, 35 Gotama says, ‘ The third member or example 
is* some familiar ease of the fact which, through its having 
a character which is invariably attended by that which 
is to be established, establishes (in conjunction with the 
reason) the existence of that character which is to be 
established.’ It is Indian rhetoric therefore far more than 
Indian logic that is r^ponsible for the introduction of this 
third member which contains the objectionable instance;' 
and rhetoric, though it is not logic, yet, as Whately says, is 
an offshoot of logic. 

^ Bitter, Histoiy of Plulosapby, XV, p. 365. says that Hwo memberf 
* of Kaw&da’s -argament are evidently superHuons, while, by the int’ 

duction of an example in the third, the universality of the eoneiu 
is vitiated/ 
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Ilie fact is Gotama cares far more for tie f omiation 
of s T'vipti, pervasion, than for the manner in. which it ■ 
may hereafter as the basis of a syllogism, which must 
defend on the character of the Vyapti." A Vy4pti was 
considered as threefold in the school of Gotaina, as Anvaya- 
watireki, Kevalanvayi, and Kevala-vyatireki. The first, 
the Anvaya-vyatireki, present and absent, is illustrated by 
siien a case as. Where there ■ is smoke, there is fire, ^nd 
where fir^ is not, smoke is not. The second, or Keval&n- 
¥&yi, ie. present only, is illustrated by such a case as, 
Whatever is cognisable is nameable, where it is impossible 
to bring forward anything that is not cognisable. The 
third ease, or Kevala-vyatireki, is illustrated by a case 
sn^ as, Ikrth is different from the other elements, because ^ 
it is odorom Here we could not go on and . say, all that * 
is difierent frcm the other elements has odour, because the 
c»Jy case in point (TJdAharana) would a^n be earth. 
Bui we have to say, what is not different from the other 
elements is not odorous, as water (by itself). But this 
earth is not so, is not inodorous, and therefore it is not 
noi-different from tire other elements, but different from 
them, 

. Much attention has also been paid by Hindu philoso- 
phers to the working of the UpMhis or conditions assigned 
to a Yyipti. Thus in the ordinary Vy^pti that there is 
anoke in a mountain, because there is fire, the presenc^e of 
wet fuel was an UpMhi, or indispensable cjonditiom Ihis 
Ul^H perv^es what is to be established (Sadhya-vyl^ 
paka), in this case, fire, but it does not pervade what 
esgtablishes (S^dhana-vy^paka), i. e. smoke, because fire is 
not pervaded by or invariably accompanied by wet fuel, 
for inst^i'Ce, in the ease of a red-hot in^ ball, -where 
we ^ve rtaily ^fire without smoke.; HencJe it would' not 
by^nec^sity that there is fire i^eeamse there is smoke, 
is no fire because there^is no smoke. How 
the Indian mind may m in these minutiae of reasoning 
uwybe femn the foltowing- instance given' by Hr Bal- 

**09 bft the constant accompanier of what i» to be esta- 
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j blished (Sltdbya-vyapakatva) consists in the not being the 
counter-entity (Apratiyogitva) of any absolute non-exist- 
ence /AtyantAbblfe^va) having the same subject of inhesion 
(Samanadhikara-na) as that which is to be established. 
To be not the constant accompanier of the argument 
(S4dhanivyapakatva) consists in the being the counter- 
entity (Pratiyogitva) of some absolute non-existence ^not 
impossibly] resident in that which possesses [the character 
tendered as an] argument/ 

The credit of tMs translation belongs not to me, but to 
the late Dr. Ballantyne, who was assisted in unravelling 
these cobwebs of Nyiya logic by the Ny^ya-Pandits of the 
Sanskrit ColLege at i^nares. Such native aid would seem 
^to be almost indispensable fear such an achievement 
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VAISESHIKA PHILOSOPHY. 

X>ate of SfitXAs. 

It is fortunate that with regard to the Vaiseshika 
philosophy, or rather with regard to the Vaiseshika-Shtras, 
we are able to fix a date below which their composition 
cannot be placed. In the year 1885 Professor Leumann, 
well known by his valuable researdh^ in ffaina literature, 
published an article, ‘ The old reports on the schisms of the 
Gainas,’ in the hfidimJie Stvdim^ XVII, pp. 91-135. Among 
the various heresies there mentioned, the sixth, we are 
told, p. iizi, was founded by the author of the Vaisesiya- 
sutta of the Chaulu race, and hence caEed Chaulfiga If 
there could be any doubt that this is mwit for the Vaise- 
shika-Sutras it would at once be dispersed by the 144 
so-called points of that system, as mentioned by the author, 
Ginabhadra. Ginabhadra’s date is fixed by Professor Leu- 
iiiann in the eighth century a.d., and is certainly not later. 
This, it is true, is no great antiquity, still, if we consider 
the age of our Sar/ikhya-Sutras, referred now to the 
thirteenth century A. D., even such a date, if only certain, 
would be worth having. But we can make another step 
backward. Haribhadra, originally a Brahman, but con- 
verted to Gainisin, has left us a work called the ShacZdar- 
5anasaniuM‘aya-sutram, which conta^tis a short abstract of 
the six Dar^aiias in which the Vaiseshika-darsana is - de- 
scribed as the sixth, and in that description likewise we 
meet ' with tjie most important technical terms of the 
yai. 9 cshika. This short but important text was published 
in the first volume of the Glonmle della SoeietA Asiatica 


^ Could this he meant for Auluka ? 
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Ttatiaim, 1887, and Sanskrit scliolarship is greatly indebted 
to Profea^r 0 . Pniiii for this and other valuable contri^- 
tions of his to (Mna literature. The author, Haribhadra, 
died in 1055 of Vira-era, Le. 585 Samvat, that is 
528 A.B. TMs would give us an attestation for the Vaise- 
shika-Sfltr^ as early as that of the S^mkhya-k^iikSa, 
if not earlier, and it is curious to observe that in Hari- 
bhadra's time the number six of the Darsanas was already, 
firmfy established. For, after describing the {1} Bauddha, 
(a) Naiy 4 yika, (3) S 4 mkhya, (4) ffaina, (5) Vaiseshika/and 
(6} ffaii^lya systems, he remarks, that if some consider 
the Vaiaeshika not altogether different from the Nyllya, 
tliere^ would be only five orthodox systems (Astika), but 
that in that case the number six could be completed by the 
Lol^yita (sic) system which he proceeds to describe, but 
which, of course, is not an Astika, but a most decided 
Nlistika system of philosophy. It is curious to observe 
that here again the Ved^nta-philosophy, and the Yoga also, 
are p^sed over in silence by the G^ainas, though, for reasons 
explained before, we have no right to conclude from this 
that these systems had at that time not yet been reduced 
to a systematic form like the other four Darsanas. . What 
we learn from this passage is that early in the sixth cem 
tury A.I). the NyS^ya, S&mkhya, Vaiseshika, and Pfirva- 
Mim^ims^ systems of philosophy formed the subject of 
scientific study among the (xainas, and we may hope that 
a further search for §aina MSS. may bring us some new 
discoveries, and some further light on the chronological 
development of philosophical studies in India. 

Batds from Vibetan Soiurces. 

Whenever we shall know more of the sources from which 
Tibetan writers derived their information about Indian 
literary matters, more light may possibly come from thence 
• on the dates of the Indian philosophical systems of thought 
also. It is true that the introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet dates from the eighth century only, but the trans- 
lators of Sanskrit originals, such as jSUnti il^kshita, Padma 
Sambhava, Dharmakirti, Dipamkara /Srip//ana and others, 
may have been in possession of much earlier information. 
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la an Mxsoaiit’ of King Kauislika- ( 85 — to 6 , a.d.) and his 
Oiwt Coancir under Vasumitra and Pdr-Haka, we read that 
there was at that time in Kashmir a Buddhist ot the name 
of Sit,» who maintained a large Buddhist congregation 
hwided by a sage Dharmarakshita^ and he is said to have 
tielai.g^ to the Vaidcshika school . This would prove the 
exiateiiee of the Tai^esMka philosophy in the hrat century 
A. n», a date so welcome that we must not allow ourselves 
to '«xepfc it till we know what authority there was for the 
Titetaii wiitem to adopt it. It is taken from Sump^hi 
Choljtiig,, ^snd the same authority states that after the 
tl«ith of Kanishka, a rich householder of the name of Jati 
who lived at Aavaparanta in the north, invited Vasunetra, 
a monk of the Vah^eshifca school, from Mam in the west, 
and another, Gosha Samgha from Bactria, and supported 
aie nalive clergy, consisting of three hundred thousand 
»oiik% for a period of ten yeara 


Nyiya aiwJ Vaiseshika have tseen often treated 
m Mster phdMiophies, we must, after having examined 
OtAama s philosophy, give, for the sake of completeness, at 
least a general outline of Kan4da’s system also It does 
not contain mnch that is pecnliar to it, and seems to pre- 
wppoK muA that we found already in the other systema 
hven tne theory of Atius or atoms, generally cited aa its 
pecuh^ character, was evidently known to the Nvi^a. 

developed by the Vaiseshikal 
bepm with the ustml promise of teaching something from 
whicli spni^ elevation or the mmmmn bonum and that 
»methiag kaiiada calls Dharma or merit. From a par- 
ticmar kind of merit springs, according to KaTiMa true 
Imowledge of certain Pada^as, or categorit from 
tins once more the summum bonum. These categories of 
which we spoke before as part of the w 

embrace the whole i-ealm ofknowledge, id^are: fT) ?uS- 
stanee, Dravya; (3) quality, Guirn; '{ 3 ) action l^man- 
U) ge«» or oommooity, s&minya; » »h.rcoSSS 
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a genus ; (5) speeies or particularity, Viiiesxia, or wliat con- 
stitutes an individual ; (6) inhesion or inseparability, Sama- 
v&ya ; (7) according to some, privation or negation, Abliava. 
These are to be considered by means of their mutual 
similarities and dissimilarities, that is^, by showing how 
they differ and how far they agree. Here we have, indeed, 
what comes much nearer to Aristotle's categories than 
Gotama's^ Pad^rthas. Thes^ categories or predicaments 
were believed to contain an enumeration of all things 
capable of being named, i. e. of being known. If the 
number of Aristotle's categories was controverted, no wonder 
that those of Ean 4 da should have met with the same fate. 
It has always been a moot point whether AbhAva, non- 
existence, deserves a place among them, while some philo- 
sopher were anxious te add two more, namely, &akti, 
pcrtentia, and Sadriaya, similitude. 

I. The substances, according^ to the Vaiseshikas, are : 
(i) earth, Pnthivi; (1) water, Apa^; {3) light, Tegras; (4) 
air, V 4 yu ; (5) ether, Ak^sa ; (6) time, ^la ; (7} space, Di« ; 
(8)^ self, Atman ; (§) mind, Manas. These substances cannot 
exist without qualities, as little as qualities can exist with- 
out substances. The four at the head of the list are either 
eternal or non-etemal, and exist either in the form of 
atoms (Anm) or as material bodies. The non-etemal sub- 
stances again exist as either inorganic, organic, or as organs 
of sense. The impulse given to the atoms comes from God, 
and in that restricted sense ^the Vaiioshika has to be 
accepted as theistm. God is Atman in its highest form. 
In its low^ form it is the individual soul. The former is 
one, and one only, the latter are innumerable, 

II. The principal qualities of these substances are: 
(i) colour Rhpa, in earth, water, and light; (2) taste. Rasa, 
in earth and water; (3) i^eil, Gandha, in eaith ; (4) touch, 
Sparsa, in earth, water, light, and air; (5) number, Sam- 
khy^, by which we perceive one or many; (6) extension 
or quantity, ParimS.'na; (7) individuality or severalty. 
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Prttlmktv»: (b) ' conjunction, Samyoga, (9) diajnnctton, 
Vij<^ ; (10) priority. Earatva ; (ii)^ postenority.Ap^atva ; 

SXVi BuddJn; (13-14) SnkW 

du4kha-^5-^^) desire and aversion, KAM-dveshau , (i/) 

■wiM, eflFort, Praya^ 


AotiLoitis* 

fTT. Tte principal actions affecting the substoces are : 
(i) throwing upwards, Utkshepaoia j (2) throwing .down- 
wards, A^kshepana (or Apa); {3) contracting, Aku«A»n».; 
(4) expanding, UtsHrana (or Pras-); (5) going, Gamana. 
Tb«e actions or movements are sometimes identified with 
m trw»d back to the Samskiras, a word difficult to 
temslate, and which has been rendered by dispositions and 
m applied to either animate or inanimate bodies. 
ITiwt S^mskiras® have an important position both in 
lie S&mkhyar. and in the Bauddha-philosophies. In the 
Tarkaiiipiki SamskAra is rendered even by 6^ti (gf^tiA 
aw^kirAtmiki bhavati), i e. nature or inborn peculiarity ; 
and hi the Tarkasafn.g:mha it is represented as threefold 
(TegiA, BhAvani, and ttthitisthApak^). 

In the SMras which fcdlow, KanMa tries to point out 
i»itsin futures which tiie*three categories of substance, 
quality, and action share in (ximmon, and others which are 
|»2uiiar to two, or to one only. In the course of thi? discus- 
sion he has frequently to dwell on the effects which they 
pioduee, and he therefore proceeds in the next lesson to 
examine the meaning of cause and effect, and likewise of 
genua, species, and individuals. It may- te that the name 
of Vaii^liika was given to Ea^n Ada's philosophy from the 
differea^e®, or Vi^shas, which he establishes between .sub- 
stances, qualities, and actions, or, , it may be, from Visesha 
« a name of individual things, applicable therefore to 
atoma. But this, in the absence of decisive evidence,' must 
for the present remain undetermined. 

^ Here tbllow in some lists as ii to 7$, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, and 
sound. The remaining Ouaas are said to be perceptible by the mental 
Cfigua only, not 'by the organs of sense. 

Here again ajme authorities add Bharma, virtue, and Adharma, vice, 
Sawatira, facmity or disposition, and Bhavana, imagination. 

* See Gai*b«, Si?jilciiya, p. 269 seq.. 
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^Oause. 

As to cause and effect, Ka^Ma remarks that cause pre- 
cedes the effect, but that, in order to be a true cause, it 
must be a constant antecedent, and the effect must be 
unconditionally subseraent to it. There is an important 
and often neglected difference between KS-raua and KS,ra'na. 
K^rau^a, though it may mean cause, is properly the instru- 
mental cause only, or simply the instrument. An axe, for 
instance, is the KtoTia, or instrument, in felling <*, tree, but 
it is not the KAraiia, or cause. Causes, according to Ka%Ma, 
are threefold, intimate, non-intimate, and instrumental. 
The threads, for instance, are the intimate cause of the 
cloth, the sewing of the threads the non-intimate, and the 
shuttle the instrumental cause. 

QmOitiMi Szamined. 

In the second book KanAda examines the qualities of 
earth, water, &c. He, like other philosophep, ascribes foip 
qualities to earth, three to water, two to light, one to air 
(Ak^a). These are»the principal and characteristic quali- 
ties, but others are mentioned afterwards, making alto- 
gether fourteen for earth, such as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
genus, species, gravity, fluidity, and permanence (II, 3, 31). 
Qualities ascribed to Isvara, or the Lord, are number, 
knowledge, desire, and volition. In the case of air, which 
is invisible, he uses touch as a proof of its existence, also 
the rustling of leaves; and he does this in order to show 
that air is not one only. Curiously enough KanS-da, after 
explaining that there is no visible mark of air (II, i, 15) 
but that its existence has to be proved by inference and by 
revelation (II, i, 17), takes the opportunity of proving, as 
it were, by the way. the existence of God (II, i, 18) by 
saying that ‘ work and word are the signs of the substantial 
existence of beings different from ourselves.^ This, at least, 
is what the commentators read in this Sutra, and they 
include under beings different from ourselves, not only God, 
but inspiired sages also. It seems difficult to understand 
how such things as earth and the name of earth could be 
claimed ‘ as the work of the sages, but, As far as God is 
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cnwjemed, it se^ eertain that KanMa thinks he iS able ij 

to pioYe His existence, His omnipotence and ommscience | 

bj two facte, «ist His name exists, and that His works |! 

exH4, perceptible to the senses. _ ji 

Immediately afterwards, Kaii&da proceeds to prove the I 

of Akisa, ether, by Rowing that it most exist in 
cxrder to aoeonnt for the existence of sound, which is a 
quality, Md as such requires the substratum of an eternal 
and ^jecial sub^anee, as shown before. The question of .* 
Kmiii is treated again more fully n, a, *1-37. f 

A distinction is made afterwards between ch^acteristic | 

and advmititious qualities. If a garment, for instance, is 
perfamed by a flower, Ihe smell is cmly wi adventitknis 
quality of the girment, while it is jjharaeteristic in the 
ease of earth. Thus heat is cbaractenstie of light, cold of 
witer, 1^. 

Time, whicli w&s one of tlie eternal substacfces, is declared 
to saanifert its existence by snch marks as priority, posJeri- 
ofity, simultaneity, slowness, and qnickness. ^ • ' 'The argu- 
iMBte in support of the substanti^ity of air and ether 
apply to' lime also, which is one, while its division into past, 
p^at, and future, hibernal, vernal, and autumnal, is due 
to extrinsic cdrcr.mstances, such as the sun’s ' revolutions. 

Time itoelf is one, eternal, and infinite. 

Space. 

Sfwse, again, is proved by our perceiving that one thing 
is remote &om or near to another. Its oneness is proved 
m m the caro of time; and its apparent diversity, such as 
south, W€»t, and north, depends likewise on extrinsic 
cariOTiislMces only, such as the rising and setting of the 
sua. like time it m one, eternal, ana infinite. 

So far KafiMa has been chiefly occupied with external 
their qualiti^ and activities,’ and. he now pro- 
am>rding to the pr^ribed order, to’ consider the 
^hth OTtetttice, vk. Atman, the Seif, the first in the list 
of^liis fflxtoOT Pad^rthas. like Grotama, Kanida also argues 
UmI the Atman must be different from the .senses „ because 
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whib the senses^ apprehend each its o wn object only — 
(i) the sense of hearing, sound ; (a) the sense of smelling, 
odour; (3) the sense of tasting, savour; (4} the sense of 
seeing, colour; (5) the sense of feeling, touch; it follows 
that there must be something else to apprehend them all, 
the work which in other philosophies was ascribed to 
Manas, at least in the first instance. Besides, the organs 
of sense are bht instruments, and as such unconscious, cih 3 
they .require an agent who employs them. If we see a 
number of chariots skilfully driven, we know there must 
:be a charioteer, and we know also that chariots and horses 
are diiferent from the charioteer. The same applies to the 
senses of the body and to the Self, and shows that the 
senses by themselves could not perform the work that 
results in cognition. In defending this argument against 
all possible objections, KaT^Ma, following the example of 
Gotama, is drawn away into a disenssion of what is a 
valid and what is an invalid argument, and more par- 
ticularly into an examination of what is a Vy&pti, or an 
invariable concomitance, fit to serve as a true foundation 
for a syllogism. 

Masias. 

But he soon leaves this subject, and, without finishing it, 
proceeds to a consideration of Manas, the ninth and last of 
the £)ravyas or sutetances. This, too, is to him much the 
same that it was to Gotama, who treats it as the sixth of 
the Prameyas. In this place, as we saw, Manas might be 
translated by attention rather than by mind, 

Anm oar Atoms. 

What is thought to be peculiar to KaTiMa, nay the dis- 
tinguishiBg feature of his philcsophy, is the theory of A-nus 
or atoms. They take the place of the TanmS^tras in the 
S 4 mkhya-pMlcBophy. Though the idea of an atom is not 
unknown in the NyAya-philoeophy (Ny 4 ya-Sfitras IV, a, 
4-25), it is nowhere so fully worked out as in the Vais©- 
shika.. KMhMa0 argued that there must be somewhere a 
smallest thing, that excludes further analysis. Without 
this admission, we should have a TegreBsus a^l irtfinitum, 
a most objectionable process in the eyes of all Indian philo- 
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n^hem A mcruitaiii, he says, would not be larger than 
a mustwi seed. The^ maaE^ and invisible particles are 
heM % Ka»4da to be eternal in themselves, but jon-etemal 
as ajgpsregatea As aggr^tes again they may be organised, 
txgfm, Mid iiMHganie. 11103 the human body is earth 
orgMoised, the power of mnelling is *^he earthly organ, 
stones are inorganic. 

It is, no doubt, very tempting to ascribe d Greek origin 
to Kanida’s theory of akuns. But suppose that the atomic 
ihtjoiy had really been bOTrowed from a Greek source, 
would it not be strange that KanMa’s atoms are supposed 
1 ^%'er to assume visible dimenaimis tiii there is a combina- 
tion of three double atoms (Tryatnuka^ nmther the mmple 
Mr the double atmns being supposed to be visible by 
tliemselv^ I do not remgmber anything like this in 
Eptenrean authors, and it seems to me to g^ve quite an 
independent character to KanAda's view of the nature of 
an atom. . , 

We are told that water, in its atomic state, is eternal as 
m ^gregate tiwisient. Beings in the realm of Varuna 
(god of the sea) are organised, taste is the watery orean 

nvew are water inorganic. ^ ® ’ 

Light in ita atomic state is eternal, as an aggregate 
immimt are organic luminous bodies inthesun 

cir the vim^ my is the luminous organ, bumms* fires 

Air, a^iin, is teth atomic and an aggregate. Beinvs of 
the air. spirits, &c., are- organised air; touch in the skin 
w the aemi o^n, wind is inorganic air. Here it would 
^“CedodL^ , something not vep. unlike the doctrine 
^ W ow<inaixev, iZaTi S’ Ump 

h aiBtpa Sum, arap mpl itvp aiSr,Xoi>. But thorw-h we 
discover the same thought in the philo.soSes of 
and Empedoel^, the foi*m which it talrpcIL r t 
w chMweterirticaUy different from its Greek form. 

^ Mter IS alw&jB eternal and' infinite ' 'Tbfv QAnaL i, ' 
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four triple atoms, and so on. While single j^toms are inde- 
structible, composite atoms are by their very nature liable 
to decompcsition, and, in that sense, to destruction. An 
atom, by itself invisible, is compared* to the sixth part of 
a mote in a sunbeam. 

SAiu&iiTa. 

IV. As to Sam^nya, community, or, as we should say, 
genus, the fourth of Ka%^da’s categories, it is supposed to 
be etei:nal, and a property common to several, and abiding 
in substance, in quality, and in action. It is distinguished 
by degrees, as high and low ; the highest S^mtoya, or, as 
we should say, the highest genus {Gkti) is SattS,,* mere 
being, afterwards differentiated by UpS,dhis, or limitations, 
and developed into ever so many subordinate species. The 
Buddhist .philosophers naturally deny the existence of such 
a category, and maintain that all our experience has to do 
with single objects only. 

V. These single objects are what KaTiMa comprehends 
under his fifth category of Visesha, or that which- consti- 
tutes the individuality or separateness of any object. This 
also is supposed to abide in eternal substances, so that it 
seems to have l^en conceived not as a mere abstraction, 
but as something real, that was there and could be dis- 
covered by means of analysis or abstraction. 

VI. The last category, with which we have met several 
times before, is one peculiar to Indian philosophy. Sama- 
v%a is translated by inhesion or inseparability. With 
Kan»^da also it is different from mere connection, Samyoga, 
such as obtains between horse and rider, or between milk 
and water mixed together. There is SamavS^ya between 
threads and cloth, between father and son, between two 
halves and a whole, between cause and effect, between sub- 
stances and qualities, the two being interdependent and 
therefore inseparable. 

Though this relationship is known in non-Indian philo- 
sophies, it has not received a name of its own, though 
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soch a terra right have proved very iiseM in several 
«WH3tit>T6rsii^ relation between thouglit and word, 

for inetance, is not Sawiyoga, bat SamavS,y», insepar- 

ablenesa. 

?II, In addition to these six categories, some logicians 
nMnired & negative <^tcgory also, that of Abhava or 
»l»ence And this als^ they divided into different kinds, 
into (i| Prigabhiva, former not-being, applying la the 
clc^h before it was woven; (a) Dhvamm^ subsequent non- 
beiag, as when a jar, being smashed, exists no longer as 
a mr ; and (3) Atyant&bhiva, absolute not-1>eing, an impos- 
siMMly, such as the son of a barren woman ; (4) Anyony^- 
bliiva, reciprocal negation, or mutual differenee,’-such as we 
^ in the case of water and ice. 

It may as if the Yaiseshika was rather a disjointed 
and imi^rf^t system. And to a certain extent it is so., 
Tboiigh it presuppose a knowledge of the Ny4ya-system, 
il frequently goes over the same ground as the Ny4ya, 
th«W;gh it doe not quote verhatini from it. We ‘ should 
liardly 'imagine that the Taiseshika-Sutras ■ would argue 
i^jainst Upamina, or comparison, as a separate Pram4wa, 
in «idition to Pratyaksha (sense) and Anum4na (inference), 
anle« in mme other school it had been treated as an inde- 
pendent means of knowledge ; and this school wag, as we 
saw, the Hy&ya, which is so far shown to be anterior to 
the ¥aii«shika-phil€^phy. KanMa denies by no means 
that i»inf»iison is a channel through which knowledge 
nmy reach us, he only holds that it is not an independent 
channel, but must be taken as a subdivision of another and 
lai^r ehaimel, viz. AnumSna or inference. He probably 
hcM the same opinion about Sabda, whether we take it in 
the of the Veda or of an utterance of a recognised 
•ulhcMlj, because the reccgnition -of such an authority 
^waya impli«i, aa he rightly holds, a previous inference to 
«p|iiorl it. He differs in this respect from the J!r4rv&ka 
who denies the authority of the Veda outright, 
white ^p^s to it in several places. 

; A amilar mm nieets us in Gotama's Ny4ya-Sdtras (1, 16). - 
Here, ap|wen% without any dehnite reason. Gotama tells 
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US in a separate aphorism that BnddhI (’inderstajidiiigi, 
Upalabdhi (apprehension), and GnknB, (knowing) are not 
different in meaning. Why should he say so, unless he had 
wanted to enter his prot^ against ^me one else who had 
taught that they meant different things ? Now this some 
one else could only have been Kapila, who holds, as we 
saw, that Buddhi is a development of JPrakWti or unintel- 
ligent nature, and that conscious apprehension (Samiid) 
originates with the Purusha only. But here again, though 
Gotama seems to have had the tenets of the S4^w.khya- 
school in his eye, we have no right on this ground to say 
that our S4mkhya-Shoras existed before the Nyli,ya-S6tras 
were composed. All we are justified in saying is that, like 
all the other systems of Indian philosophy, these two also 
emerged from a common stratum in which such opinions 
occupied the minds of various thinkeis long before the 
final outcome settled down, and was labelled by sucb names 
as SS/mkhya, or Nylya, Kapila, or Gotama, and long, of 
course, before the S^mkhya-Sfitras, which we now possess, 
were contracted. 

Tlie Six BywteaaoM* 

It mu^t have been observed how these six, or, if we 
include theBirhaspatya,these seven system of philosophy, 
though they differ from each other and criticise each other, 
share nevertheless so many things in common that we 
only understand them as products of one and the same soil, 
though cultivated by different hands. They all promise to 
teadb the nature of the soul, and its relation to the God- 
head or to a Supreme Being. They all undertake to su|yly 
the means of knowing the nature of that Supreme Being, 
and through that knowledge to pave the way to supreme 
happiness. They all share the conviction that there is 
suffering in the world^ which is something irregular, has no 
right to exist, and should therefore be removed. Though 
there is a strong religious vein running through the six 
so-called orthodox systems, they belong to a pha^ of 
tbom^ht in which not only has the belief in the many V^c 
godslong been superseded by a belief in a Supreme Deity, 
such as Fra^^pati, but this phase also has be^ left behind 
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to make room for* a faith in a Supreme Power, or ir the 
Godhead which has no mme hnt Brahman or Sat, ‘I am 
what I am.’ The Hindns themselves make indeed a dis- 
tinction between the six orthodox ^sterns. They have no 
word for orthodox ; nay, we saw that fi»me of these 
systems, though atheistic, were nevertheless trea.ted as per- 
missible doctrines, because they acknowledged the authority 
of the Yeda. Orthodox might therefore 1:^ replaced by 
Yedic; and if atheism seems to us incomimtible with 
Yedism or Yedic orthodoxy, we must remember that athe- 
ism with Indian philo^phers means something very dif- 
ferent from* what it means with us. It means a denial of 
an active, busy, personal ^ humanised god only, who is 
called tsvara, the Lord. But behind him and alxive him 
Hindu philosophers recognised a BSgher Power, whether 
they called it Brahman, or P^ramitman, or Purusha. ^ It 
was the denial of that reality which mnstitut^ a K&fiAika, 
a real heretic, one who could ^y of tins invisible, yet 
omnipresent Being, Na asti, ‘ He is not.’ Buddha therefore, 
as well as Br^haspati, the ^fervllka, was a N^tika, while 
both the Yoga and the S&mkhya, the former Sesvara, with 
an Isvara, the other Anisvara, without an Isvara, the one 
theistic, the other atheistic, could be recognised as ortl^odox 
or Yedic. 

The Hindus themselves were fully aware that some of 
their systems of philc^phy differed from each other on 
Bf^ential points, and that some stood higher than others. 
Madhusffdana clearly looked upon the Y^anta as the best 
of ^ all philosophic, and so did i>amkara, provided he was 
allowed to interpret the SHtras of B4dar4ya^ia according 
to the principles of his own unyielding Monism. Madhu- 
sftdana, as we saw, treated the S&mkhya and Yoga by 
themselves as different from the two Mim&msfe, Hy^ya 
and Yai&eshika, and as belonging tc Smriti mther than to 
&uti Yif/w&na-Bhikshn, a philosopher of considerable 
grasp, while fully reccgnising tibe difference between the 
six systems of philosophy, tried to dis(X)ver a common truth 
behind them all, and to point out how they can he studied 
together, or ra&er in suc<^ssion, and how all of them are 
fmmnt to lead hon^t studente into the way of truth. 
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In his Preface to the SS, 7 ?ikhya-Slitras, so well edited 
and translated by Professor Garbe, Vigr/zAna-Bhikshti says: 
" If we read in the BrihadSxaTiyaka Upanishad II, 4, 5, and 
5> ^9 that the Self must be. seen, must be heard, must 
be pondered and meditated on, hearing and the rest are 
evidently pointed out as means of a direct vision of the 
Self, by which the highest object of man <mn be realised. 
If it is asked how these three things can be achieved, 
SmHti or tradition answers : ^ It must he heard from the 
words of the Veda, it must be pondered on with proper 
ar^ments, and, after, that, it must be meditated on con- 
tinuously. These are the means of the vision of the Self.’ 

* Meditated on,’ that is, by means proposed in Yoga- 
philosophy. Three things are known from passages of the 
Veda, (i) the highest object of man, (12) Jmowledge essential 
for its attainment, (5) the nature of the Atman or Self which 
forms the object of such knowledge. And it was the pur- 
pose of the Exalted, as manifested in the form of Kapila, 
to teach, in his six-chaptered manual on Viveka or distinc- 
tion between Purusha and Prakr^ti, all the arguments which 
are supported by /Smti 

If then it should be objected that we have already a 
logical treatment of these subjects in the Nyiya and 
Vaiseshika systems, rendering the S&mkhya superfluo'»is, 
and that it is hardly possible that both— the S^mfchya as 
well as the Ny%a and Vaiseshika— could be means of right 
knowledge, considering that each represents the Self in a 
different form, the !N*y%a and Vaiseshika as with qualities, 
the S 4 mkhya as without, thus clearly contradicting each 
other, we answer No, by no means! Neither is the S§,m- 
khya rendered supeifinous by the Ny%a and Vaiaeshika, 
nor do they contradict each other. They difier frpm each 
other so far only as Nyaya and Vaiseshika treat of the 
objects of empirical kB.owiedge, but the S&mkhya of the 
highest truth. The Nyaya and Vaiaeshika, as they follow 
the common-sense view that it is the Self that feels joy 
and pain, aim at no more than at the first steps in know- 
ledge, namely at the recognition of the Atman as different 
from the body, because it is impossible to enter per mltum 
into the most abstruse wisdom. The knowledge of those 
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n^Hminary schools which is attained by dimply removing 
the Self is the body is no more than an 
comprehension of facts, in the same manner as by 
rSS^ of misapprehension in taking a mam at 

! Stance for a post, there follows the apprehension that 
faaads, feet, &c., that is, a knowledge of the truth, 
v«^ purely empirical. If therefore we read the following 

fer»fromtheBhagavad-mtaiII, a9:— , ^ 

‘ Those who are deceived by the constituent Gunas 01 
Pmkrtti cling to the workings of the Gu-nas (Sattva, 
Bkms and Tamas). Let therefore those who^ know the 
wWe’ truth take care not to distract men of moderate 
oi^erstanding who do not as yet know the whole truth j ’ 
—we Bee that here the followers of the NyS,ya and Vaise- 
»t»Hrn systems, though they hold to the false belief that the 
Self can he an igent, are not treated as totally in error, 
bat only as not knowing ihe whole truth, if compared with 
the ^wkhyas, who know the whole truth. Even such 
knowledge as they po^ess, leads step by step by m^ns 
of ^0 lower impassivene^ (Apara-vair&gya) to liberation ; 
while the knowledge of the S^mkhyas only, as compared 
with the lower knowledge, is absolnte knowledge, and 
means of higher impassiveness (ParavairS,gya) 
'/fn.IfrKt. to Mberaiion. Fot it follows from the words 


fincm kmndreds of true Vedic texts, sucli as BHli. 
Jur. Up* IV, 3, 22 : ‘ Tfaeu lie has overcome all the Arrows 
of tte thinking that desires, &c., belong to the 

iateimdl c^gan (Manas) only; or Brih. Ar. Up. IV, 3, 7 : 


woric^ w II anu as 11 moving ^duh nou reauyj ; 

fflr BrilL Ar. Up. IV, 3, 16: ‘And whatever he may have 
wmm there he is not followed (affected) by it ’ ; and likewise 
hundreds of similar pai^ages in the Smrrti, such as 
III, 27 : ‘ All works are performed by the constituents 
of 5 teiitt«r (the Gui^as of Prakrit!) ; he only who is deceived 
% Ahafftkira or subjectivation imagines that he is the 
md such as V. P.VI, 7, 22: ‘The Self consists of 
btt» (2firv&iWjL and knowledge only, and’ ' is not con- 
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tamimted (by the Gunas). The qualities (Guuas) are full 
of suffenng not of knowledge, and they belong to PrakWti, 

1 XI. i jT® r — passages we say that it is 
cl^r that the knowledge proclaimed by Ny^ya and Vaise- 
sn]^a with regard to the highest subject is overcome. 

By tins, however, we do not mean to say that Ny^ya 
and y aiseshika are not means of right knowledge, for iheir 
teaching is not superseded by the S^mkhya so far as 
regards J:hat portion which treats of the difference between 
belt and the material body. Here we must follow the 
prmciple (laid down in the Phrva-Mim^ms^), that what 
a word (chiefly) aims at, that is its meaning; (and apply it 
^ the systems of philosophy). The Ny^ya simply repeats 
the popular idea that joy pertains to the Self, without 
referring to any further proofs ; and this chapter therefore 
18 not to be considered as really essential (or as what the 
Ny§,ya chiefly aims at). 

But admitting that there is here no difference between 
Nyaya-Vaigeshika and the Sflmkhya systems, is there not 
a c.ear contradiction between the S^Tnkhya on one side 
and the Brahma-Mima7>is& (Vedflnta) and the Yoga on the 
other ? The former denies the existence of an eternal 
Isyara, the two others maintain it. Surely it cannot be 
said that here also the contradiction between these systems, 
the atheistic and theistic, can be removed by simply ad- 
mitting, as before, two points of view, the ifietaphysical and 
the empirical, as if the theistic doctrine existed only for the 
sake of the worship of the multitude. Such a decision 
wordd here be impossible. The atheistic view that an tsvara 
is difficult to know and therefore non-existent, may well 
have been merely repeated by the Sftmkhyas, as a popular 
idea, and in order to put an end to the desire of men for 
acquiring a divine status and divine hhnours (by means of 
penance, &c.), as in the case of the Naiy^yikas when they 
say that the Self possesses qualities (which must be taken 
as merely a provisional remark). In the Veda or elsewhere 
Isvara, the anthropomorphic deity, is never explicitly denied, 
so that one could say that theism should be taken as the 
common popular view only. . 

In spite of all this we hold that here coo these ditferenc 
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tn really due to empirical or to metaohvBicai con- 
works like the Bhagavad-gim {XVI. 8) when- 

say tiiat the world is unreal, without support, 

witli0iil BM tsvam' . 

the atheistic doctrine, we xmy very well suppose 
S&mkhyas rimply repeated a common popular 
vi«w llat' ih^, is no isvara, in crder to, discourage, the 
afl«r a divine status (i^ ' common among 'Saints), 
m far seme mmilar purpe^. Ihey would naturally think 
if, tibey* following the-materiaiists, did not ..deny 

di an a<^ve Isvara, the acquisition of the 
knowledge (of the S 4 mkiiyas, between 
JPnrurfia} would he impeded, because those 
who l«l»TO in an infinite, ^imal and perfect Isvara, have 
Ifcrit UiOT^I® entirely absorbed by. .this tsvara that 
miglit not attend to the essmitial doctrine of the 
Wo attack m made anywhere on theism, so 
iheiidac doctrine of the Ved&nta should be restri.jted 
I© Mwri&dUl and mmilar porpo^ only. But from passages 
Mke MaMMi* XU, 1167: *bio knowledge is equal to that 
d no jM>wer to that of the Toga/ and again 

3 DDL liifi: *£«efe there be ,no doubt, the knowledge of the. 
®ii»khfa is omsidered the highest/ we should learn the 
of the S&mkhya knowledge as superior to other 
^«»^h only with regard to that portion which 
d Wm dmiin^cm of Self and Praknti, and not with 
t© 'Wm poftiim 'Smt obj ecte to an Is vara. Furthermore 
tefc df Parfbara also and all other eminent 

we &at theism alone is absolutely true. 
Arf .Ifiw Ui^puram and similar works the, 

^ralh of Binhiim-MimAm^A in its chapter on the Isvara 
w pttferfly There we read : — 

* la the syd^s of AkshapMa and Ka^da (KyAya and 
¥^dbka), in the SAmfchya Mid in the Yoga, whatever 
m m mmrnet with the Teda, that has to be reiected 
di to whom the Teda is the only law/ ■ 

*1 and VySsa (in the Pfirva and 

imra-MteAmai) there is notoing in conflict with the 
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for these t^o in their knowledge of the meaning of the 
V^a have by means of the Veda fuUy mastered the Veda.’ 

* From other passages also the superior authority of the 
Brahma-MiinS;ms^ may be gathered, at least with regard 
to that portion which treats of tavara. Thus we read in 
Mah8,bh. XII, 7663 seq. : — 

* Manifold philosophical doctrines have been propounded 
by various teachers ; but cling to that only which has been 
settled by arguments, by the Veda, and by the practice of 
good people.’ 

From this passage of the ivioKsJiadharma also (XII, 7663), 
and on account of the practice of ParS^ara and all eminent 
authorities, it follows that the proof of the existence of an 
Isvara, as proclaimed by the Brahma-Mlmll^s^., the Ny^ya, 
Vaiseshika and other systems, is to be sxicepted as the 
strongest; and likewise because by passages in the Khrma 
and other PurS/tias the ignorance of the S^mkhyas with 
regard to an Isvara has been clearly pronounced by 
ya^ia and others; e.g, 'Take thy refuge with the begin- 
nirgless and endless Brahman, whom the S^77ikhyas, though 
strong as Yogin^ are unable to perceive/ 

Besides, that Isvara alone is the principal object of the 
Brahma-MlmS.ms2l is proved by the very first words and 
by other indications. If then it had been refuted on 
that principal point, the whole philosophy (the Brahma- 
Mimfilmsil) would no longer he a means (St right knowledge, 
according to the principle, mentioned before, that what 
a word dhiefly aims at, that is its meaning. The chief aim 
of the SS-mkiiya, on the contrary, is not the denial of an 
Isvara, but the highest object to be obtained by the Self 
by means of the discrimination between body and Self 
which leads to it. Hence, though it be superseded in that 
part which treats of the denial of the Isvara, it will remain 
as a means of right Knowledge, and this once more accord- 
ing to the principle that what a word chietly aims at, that 
is its purport. The Samkhya has therefore itsjropei^ 
sphere, and is vulnerable in that paH only which treats of 
the denial of the tsvara, the personal and active god. 

Nor would it be right to say that in the Brahina-Mim^,7?? sa 
Isvara may indeed be the principal object, but not its 
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elemri lordship or godhead. For, as the objection raijjed 
m tie Ptnrapaksha as to its (the M!m477^sa's) allowing no 
weiffM to the other Sjnritis cannot be sustained, it is clean 
Warn can only be the object of the Brahma-Mtm^Tnsfi., 
pmwid^ he is characterised by eternal lordship. 

If it is said that the first Sfitra of the Brahma-MimS.msS, 
do* not my 'Now then a wish to know the highest 
Bialiimn/ and that therefore it does not by the word 
Bimhinim mean the Parabrahm>n, we must not on account 
of the S 4 »khya denial of an Isvara suppose that the 
Tettnte and Yoga i^stems likewise refer only to an evolved 
tmmm (a Kiryesvara, a product of Prakriti), for in that 
whole string of Sfitras from II, i^, i, direeted against 
S&i»khya and showing that mindless matter, T>eing 
mm^hle of creatibog, cannot be established by mere reason- 
would be absurd ; for if the God of the VedS,nta were 
m made Cbd, or a produdb of matter, the Simkhyas would 
Iwive been right in teaching an independent matter (Pra- 
kfiili). la^ly, the etemad character of Isvara is q^uite 
cl^r fipom such Yoga^fitras as 1 , 26 ^ ' He (God) is the Guru 
ev«i of the oldest ^ges, because he is not limited by time," 
iwii Ikewige from Yyiaa"s conamentary on that Sfitra. It is 
cliiwr &«mfore &at aa the S^mkhya means to deny the 
©aBmoa popular anthropomorphic view of Isvara only, 
whether m a a>n«»Mon, or as a bold assertion, or, for some 
ri»«M, there exists no real contradiction between it, 
awl the BialiJaa-M!m4ms&, and the Toga. 

Sidb CM^^ons are found in other authoritative works 

fm itt^Mttce, in the YishT^u-Pur^Tia, I, 17, 83 : 

*0 Baitya, ttese various opinions have I declared for 
who admit a diifferenee (who are not yet monists) by 
m mmx^on (to dualism). Let this abstract of ' 
aoniie m listened to." 


Nay it » |x»ibie that in some .accredited systems also 
have been put forward in contradiction 
mth the m order to shut out bad men from a know- 
of the Such parts would of course not be 

other and principal 
and^Smriti. ' 

Hme we see that m the Padma-Pura,%a fault is found with 
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all systenis excerpt the Brahma-Mlm§»msa and Yoga. Here 
we see God (/Siva) saying to PS^rvati : — 

^ Listen, 0 goddess, I shall in succession tell yon the 
heretical theories by the mere hearing of which even sages 
lose their knowledge. 

First of all, I myself have taught the /Sfaiva, PS^supata 
and other systems, and afterwards others have been pro- 
mulgated by BrS^hmans, who were filled by my powers. 
Ka-yt^da has promulgated the great Vaiseshika doctrine, 
Gautama the Nyiya, Kapila the S^mkhya. The Brahman 
ffaimini has composed a very large work of atheistic 
character, the first of the two Mtm§,ms&s, which treat of 
the meaning of the Veda. Then, .in order to destroy the 
demons, Dhlsha9^a‘ (Brihaspati) propounded the altogether 
desmcable JflLrv^ka system ; and Visji'riu, under the disguise 
of JBuddha, propounded the erroneous Bauddha system 
which teaches that people are to go naked, and should wear 
blue or other coloured garments, while I myself, 0 goddess, 
under the disguise of a Brahman (i.e. of /Sa^nkara) have 
ta’^'ght in this Kali age the doctrine of illusion (M§;yS.) 
ivhich is false and only a disguised Buddhism. It is spread 
far and wide in the world, and attributes a false meaning 
to the words of the Veda. In it it is said that all works 
should be relinquished, and after surrendering all works, 
complete inactivity is recommended. 

I have taught in it the identity of the highest Self and 
the individual Self, and have represented the highest form 
of Brahman as entirely free from qualities; and this in 
order to destroy the whole world in this Kali age. This 
extensive, non- Vedic, deceptive doctrine has been pro- 
pounded by me, as if it presented the true meaning of the 
Veda, in order that all Living things might perish.' 

idl this and more has been explained by me in the com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Mim^msS/, and it is wrong there- 
fore to say of any of the admittedly orthodox systems of 
philosophy that it is not the means of right knowledge or 
that itds refuted by others. For in reality none of them 
is contradicted or refuted in what constitutes its own chief 
object. 

But, if it be asked whetner the S^mkhya-philosophy 
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» 0 l lifcewiw iBade a mere cointcession with regard to 
th© mmltiplieity of sotds, we answer decidedly, No. For 
m that pcrint w really no contradiction Xbetween* 

two, and Yedkita) becan^ it ■ is ■ shown in 

tti® which tegins at Brahma-Sfttras II, 3 , 43» 

declares that the individual self is a part of the Highest 
S^F, Immmm the multiplicity is stated (in the Veda) ; that 
Ifc# awiisia-Mtmims& also recognises a , multiplicity ' of 
IfMiiM ., But that the individual souls, as conceived ;by the 
Mmhkfm, sm Ateian is 'mrtainly denied by, the, Vedanta,. 

it tollows from SOtra IV, i, 3 : ‘ They know him and 
iMch Mm as Atoian/ that to' the, Vedintms, from the 
of ateolute truth, the , highest., soul only is 
Neverlhei^ the S4mkhya does not thereby lose 
its iwlh«itative dbamcter, because it is not superseded 
ly ll» VeiiiiMi in w,hat constitutes its own characteristic 
namely that for' the individual soul, the. know- 
le%e of its being different from everything else, constitutes 
lli« trot means of liben^on. There is no ^contradiction 
temuse the ,coneepts of the manifold Atman '",nd 
of the on© Atman, m wdd known from Veda and tradition, 
mm be fully iwmeil^ ,ac<x»rdin,g as, we take an empirical 
or mttephys'iiml view, as has been explained by ourselves 
in the Cs^fametitory on the Brahma-Mim4ws4 — Sapienti 

,I have given here tMs long extract from Yigfiknsb- 
Bhiksh'ii, tbonEh I have to confess that in several places 
thm lliimd of the argument is diflScult to follow, even after 
Iwtowed on disentangling it by Professor Garbe. 
©wn as it^ is, it will be useful, I hope, as a good 
'^pteimea of 'the Indian way of carrying on a philosophical 
€«lit>vOTj. Nay, in spite of ail that has been, said against 
Vifytoa-BMkshu, I cannot deny that to a certain extent/ 
fe' tO' me right in- -discerning a kind of unity behind 
A© v.mii-ety of the various philosophical systems, each being 
» a step towards the highest and , final truth. 
H® -«fMnly helps us to undeistand how it came,*to pass 
mA Urn foUoweiB of systems which to our mind seem 
«lwlly i^poseci to -each other on very important points 
to keep peace with each other and with the Veda! 
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,the highest authority in all matters religioas, philosophical 
and moral. The idea that the largely accepted interpre* 
tation of the Vedanta'S fttras hy ^a^T^/kara ws^ a pervension 
of the Veda and of B&darllyam’s Sfitras, not much better 
than Buddhism, nay that Buddhism was the work of 
Vishmi, intended for the destruction of unbelievers, is very 
extraordinary, and evidently of late origin. Nay /nothing 
seems to me to show better that these Pur&,^a^, in the form 
in* which we possess them, are of recent origin, and certainly 
not the outcome of a period previous to the Senaissance of 
Sanskrit literature, tjian passages like those quoted by Yigr- 
rltoa-Bhikshu, representing the gods of the modem Hindu 
pantheon as interfering with the ancient philosophy of 
India, and propounding views which they know to be erro- 
neous with the intention of deceiving mankind. Whatever 
the age of our philosophical Shtras may be, and some of 
them, in the form in which we possess them, are certainly 
more modem than our PurS,rias,yet the tradition or Param- 
paiA which they represent must be much older; and in 
trj ing to enter into the spirit of the Six Systems, we must 
implicitly trust to their guidance, without allowing our- 
selves to be disturbed by the fancies of later sects. 
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ABDAYASES, nephew of K. Gon- 
d«pliores, found on Indo-Par- 
^ thian coins, 63. 

Abhassara, spirits, 17. 

Abhaira, 377, 448. 

— not-beii^, 203, 395. 
AbhibnddbiSj the five, 265. 
Abhyfis^ 338. 

Absorption, no part of the Y<^ 
system, 3x0. 

Actions, Elannan, 442. 
Adhibbantifca, pain from other 
^ liv^ beings, 275, 367. 
Adhidafvika, pain from' divine 
agents, 275, 367. ' 
Adhiklirarvidhis, 20a 
Adi ylltma, Adhibhuta, and Adlii- 
^ daivata, 264. 

Adhyfitmika, pain from the body, 
a 74 r 367. 

^.dhyavas&ya, determination, 173. 
Adi-ptirusha, the Mrst Self, 329. 

— a firsii Pumsha, 331, 

Aditi, identified with sky and air, 
the gods, &c., 40. 

Adityas, seven in numl^r, 38. 

— later raised to twelve, 39, 
Adrishifa or Apfirva, 277. ' 

donbtfal meaning of, 78. 
A^ama,^nsM by Patail^ali instead 
of Aptavakana, 337. 

A^tasatm and Ball^i, 13, 27. 

— El. of Kfisi, son of YaideM, 

X3, 23. 

Aghora, not terrible, 35: ' 

Affita KesakambaJi, timber men- 
^ tioned in Buddhist annals, 89. 
^Sfivaka, Gosali originally an, 89. 
A^vakos. 240; 

AgfianavSda, Agnosticism, 19^ 

Agni as Indra and Savitri, 40^ 
Aiamkfira, snbjeetivatioiiy 249, 250, 
283. 


Ahamkara, a cosmic power, 2^. 

— modifications of the, 250. 

— mental act, 250. 

— of three kinds, 264. 

— the cause of creation, 283. 

— personal feelings, 426. 

Aiavaryas, or superhuman powers, 

226. 

Aitihya, tradition, 395, 429, 

SAlUa, fifth element, vehicle of 
sound, 383, 386, 400, 443. 
Akhyfiyikfis, or stories, 225, 243. 

— absent in tlie Tattva-samfisa and 
the Kfirikfis, 243. 

— reappear in the ^mkhya-Sfiiras, 

243. 

AAit, matter, 187. 

Akn'tis, species, 252, 398. 

AAsha, organ, 252. 

Akshapada and Elan^da, 454. 

Alfim Kalama, 20. 

Alberuni, 222. 

Alexander and Indian philosophy, 
3S6. 

Alexandria, known as Alasando, 
saec. Ill, 63. 

— Brfihmans did not borrow ideas 

from, 150. 

— - did Brahmans come to ? 399. 

— X/c^os-idea, no antecedents of it 

in Greek philosophy, 55. 
Alitnga, i. e. Praknti, 341 n. 
American Indians, their sweating 
procei^es, 312. 

Amfififta, not stupid,,25i. 

Ananda, or bliss in the highest 
Brahman, 372. 
Anfirabh3rMhita, 201, 
Anfithapmdika, 25. 

Ankuddha, 188. 

Anrita, unreal written lettersy 92, 
Antknmtika% 18. 

Anugraha-sar^ 271. 
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Anmnftna, or infm uc^ 145, a'j4, 

37^379,448. 

— by Badax&yawa to Smrtti; 
tjnBtaiMoa, 147. 

— f^r otiieis, 431. 

Aims, or atoms, 436^ 440, 445, 446. 
Amtsa.y%, Antage, 177 . 

revealed, 338* 

AnmttamtobMsik^, 269, 
Anviiya-vyatireti, 436. 
Anir&liiMjoM nanae of (^kDo^pbj, 

*— bifdrcaMoa of Urn oM t^mx 4^ 

363 - ' 

Aayatva, a7i. 

A|mr^, lower l^mowledge. 164* 
A|)iaEa*miiigya, lower impaiaaTe- 
453 , 


of Hie Tedag, ao*l 

Apara^ <r final b^tnde. 373. 
• ,?l8, 3^ 4 ai, 424. ^ 

— Kyaya, 373. 

ApoiIieos.ig, 379. 

Application, Upanajra, 433. 
ApxazaodS., 269. 

Apramodam^Ba, 069. 

Apramoditt, 

Apra^ta, not prodnceA 345 . 

Apriitiy:o^twt, 437. 

Ap 1 a,^ot to be tran^atedl by aptm, 

— oxpIanaUoa of, 374. 

AptaTOiaaa, the true word, 233, 

38 a. ^ 

Ap'ta.vraifaiia, 274,. 

Ip^padesa = Aptava^na, 145, 39^. 

Aparva-priadple, 2x1. 

~ miraculous, SIX. 

AtM&^ tesicber of Stekbya-pljilo- 

aophy, 23 a ^ 

Aranubka-v&da, ibeory of atomic 
a^lomeratiojj, 8 r. 

Arasiyakas, .distinetioB of parts of, 
M^Dpanisbadsaiid Vedinta^ 

Arasya, 269. 

ArMA, the, 119, 

Artabhilga, la, 

Artlxai objects of tlxe .senses, X'63» 
Artlia|mtti, assumption, '395, 
ArtliajMas, gloases, 209. 

Asakti, weakness, 269.. 


A^ata, not-pIeasurable, 351. 
Aaat-k^vMa, peculto to Nyftya 
and Vaiaeshika, iirp. 
Asatpramuditam, 269. 
•^^Anlage, 3 PO. 

Asiddbis and feddbis, 269. 
Aamarathya, referred to by BMa- 

lAyan^ 91. 

Aamiy^ different firom Abamkkra, 

34^n, ^ 

^ka, King, 2«% B. a, 26. 

A^^ma, not found in tbe cEssieal 
^ Upanisbads, 236- 
Asramas of tbe Enddbists, only 
twoj Gribins and BMkkbns, 

A ^ 

^am^, stations in life, ion 
.^ramm in tbs Maitr^y* Dp., 236. 

Ai^ertion, jPraiigifti, 4.3** ^ :,, 

Astitva, 371. 

A^nnarilEiki, 2^ ,, 

Asnnetra, 269,' ' . i ' ,"'r'ir: / * 

Asup&xa, 26^ ' " ' . ,i ? V, ' . 

Asnia, nmne given to Tvasblr^ and 
^ . to bis son Visvar^pa, 44. 
^,295. 

Asntkra, 269. 

Asvagbosha’s Bnddba-karita, irst 
cent. A. n., 237. 

Asval^ II. 

Aarvai&yana Gfnhya-Sutras^ 239, 
Asvapati Kaikeja, 14. 

Atkra, 269 
AtkratlLra, 269. 

Atheism of Furva-Mlmdwisa, tbe 
supposed, 2ia 

— of Kapik, 302. 

— attributed to tbe Vaisesbika and 

Kykya and Pdrva-Mimiwsk, 
327. ^ 

AtivAhika-sarira formed of eighteen 
elements, 301. 
Atm&-anktma-viveka, 285. 
Atmadarsanayogyatl, ftness for 
beboiaing the Self, 357. 

Atman, taxa^ht by Kshatriyas, 14. 

— importance of the word, 70. 

— ^ymology of, 71. 

— -= breath in Veda, the ’ife, soul, 

71. 

tbe name of tbe highest person, 

— and Funjsba, 277, 283. 
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Atnian, not cognitive, 330. 

Atom, inTisibie, siith part of & 
mote, 447. 

Atoms, Greek origin of theory of, 

* 44^- ♦ 

Atreya, referred to by BMaiAyardii, 
9i- 

Atnsbii and Tnsbd, s 6 g, 
AtyanMbMva, 437. 

Anduiomi, referred to by Badard- 
ysm&j 91. 

Avdpr, 202. 

Avayavas, or Premisses, i. e. tbe 
members of a syllogism, 382, 

385. 

Avidya, bistory of, 16 1. 

— changed to a Sakti or potent 

of Brahman, 168. 

— not to be aoconnted for, 172. 

— applied to Kant’s intuitions of 

sense and bis categories, 173. 

— and MitbydgFwdna, 1%. 

— -science, 268, 284, 285, 378, 

386. 

— an actctal power, iSakti, 280. 

— - origin of, 289. 

Aviya, not having a sesed, 342^ 
Avhadblr&va, Not-witbout-being, 
377* 

Avirtiddbakos, 240. 

Avisesba, subtle elements, 341 n. 
Aviveka, 285, 367. 

AvividifihA carelessness, 266. 
Avrtsbfi, 2^ 

Avyakta, 246, 372. 

— producing, Prasuta, 245. 

— doubtful meaning of, 78. 

— chaos, 245, 

AwakA state of being, 174- 
lynr-veda, 413. 

BABAEA FElVi H AOT, signi- 
ficative name, 208. 
i>aby Ionian hymns, more modern 
in thought than thora of Kig- 
veda, 34* • 

Bddardyana, author of one of the 
Himimsds, 85, 116, 120, 371. 

— quotes Ctmiamij 91, 198. 

— identified with Tydsa, 113. 
Bddari, referred to by Bddarayatiaj 

91. 

Bahutva, 271. 


Bdna know? K|pila% Kdwddas, 241. 
B&wa’s Harshakarita, 600 jl 241. 
Bandha, bondage, 272. 

Bandhas, or bindings, 349. 

Bdnte, Buddhist title, 16. 
Bdrhaspatyam, studied by Buddha, 
97* 

(^graduating) the pupil, 

205. 

Berkeley, 194. 

Bhadrdsana, 349. 

Bhdgavatas, followers of Krishim, 
31* 

Bhartrihari, date of death, 650 ju n, 
90, 339* 

— refers to the Barsanas, 90. 

Bhai^, 404. 

Bhava, the real world, the c&us% 
of Samddhi, 343. 

Bhikkhu, name of, 236. 
Bhikshdkdryd, or begging, 236. 

— and BhaikshdMryd, 2^, 
Bhikshu-Sfitras, loss of, referred to 

by BhdskardMrya, 86. 

Pdrasarya, the author, 97, 

117. 

same as Yed&nta-Sutras, 117. 

Bhikshus, mendicants, 24, 31. 
Bhfir, 150. 

Bhuta-sarga, 272. 

Bhutadi, 249, 250. 

Bhutdtman, elementary Atman, 
261. 

Bimbisdra, 16, 27. 

Boar -legend that it brought forth 
the earth, allusions in Brdh- 
mawas, 73. 

Bodda, name found among followers 
of Mani, 64. 

Boddo (on coins), name of Buddha, 
27. 

Bodliayana, 117, 230. 

Body, a subtle and a gross, 300. 

— Sarira, 416^ 

— is it the same st Atman, 416. 
Brahmd, creator, 18. 

— called Yisudeva, 188. 
Brahmadatta, 16. 
Brahma-^ala-sutta, 16, 17, ai. 
Brahman, various meanings 52, 

— identified with ^>eech, 65. 

— is the sun, 142. 

— is Manas, 142. 
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Braiiman is food, 14®, 

— is YigMmLj 14a. 

— ss the Word, the first ereation 

of divine thoughfe, 145,149, 150, 
397 - 

— or Y&k or Bnh, eternal, 150. 

— ■ is eveiything, 173. 

— as the Elantian IHng an sii^, 

173. 

— is the world, aSo. 

— may become to ns Brahmft, 381. 

— of the VedjLnta, 285. 

— is AnirvaJcaniya, uadefinable,388. 
Brthmana, a social title, 17. 
Bridimanas consist of Vidhis, in- 
junctions and ArthavUdas, 
glosses, 200. 

Brahmans, two, S^una and Nir- 
guna, 168. 

Brih, parallel form of Vridh, 54. 

— = to grow, c. p. Latin mrimm 

and German wortf 55. 

— speech, 397. 

Bnhaspati, synonymous with Va- 
ftaspati, lord of speech, 54, 99, 
397 - 

— Sutras, lost, 86. 

— philosophy, the, 94. 

— laukya, 94. 

— Ahgirasa, 94. 

Budh, means to awake, 283. 
Buddha, a Kshatriya, 10. 

— guru, identified with Pythagoras, 
60. 

— works studied by, 96. 

— did not borrow from Kapila, 103. 

— subjects known to, 1x5. 

— - borrowed from Kapila no evi- 
dence that, or vice tersd^ 297. 

— later than the classical Upani- 

shads, 314. 

— declar^ against Yoga torturs% 

315- 

Bnddha-karita, the, 237. 

Buddha’s mother, name of, 93. 

— denial of an Atman or Brahman, 

3id 

Buddhi,. intellect, 246, 376, 383. 

— «or Mahat, in a cosmic sense, 
^246^ 

— the lifting up of Prakriti, 282. 

— of the Nyaya different from that 

of the Samkhyas. 418. 


Buddhindriyas, five, 25 r. 
Buddhism, sul sequent to XJpani- 
shads, 236. 

— in Tibet^ eighth century a. n., 

439 - 

Buddhist-Suttas, redueedto writing 
in the first century b. c., 238. 
Buddhists support Asat-karyavftda, 

159- 

— derive the real from the unreal, 

303- 

— paid little attention to th> two 

ldima9®isis, 365. 

— deny present time, 393. 

Butta (first Greek mention of 
Buddha hy Olement of Alexan- 
dria), 27. 


CAI^, the new-born year, 51 n. 

Case, five members of a (AdM- 
karaffta), 204.. 

Caste, Porfi^ cosiii, 9» 

Castes, origin of, in i^dia, 9^ id 

Categories of the Nyiya, 440. 

Ckus^ state of Brahman, 188. 

Causation, chain of, 378. 

Cause and effect, Vedkntist theory 
of, 155 - 

with them are the same thing, 

seen from different points, 155. 

Causes, are intimate, non-intimate, 
and instrumental, 443 

Chronology of thought, 120. 

Cleanthes and Boethius, 322. 

Clement of Alexandria, 27. 

knows name of Butta, 27, 6a. 

Coining money, 61. 

Colebrooke on the Gunas, 262. 

Comparison, Upam^na, 382. 

Conclusion, Nigamana, 432. 

Conditions, Dpidhis, of forming 
a Vykpti, or universal rule, 
434 - 

Con-scieniia, Sa«i-vid, 359, 

Consideration, Partoarsa, 430. 

Creation, or causation, 155. 

— the result of Nescience, 154. 

— ^proceeds from Brahman, 155, 
157. 

— caused by Miya or Avidya, 192. 

Cripple who could not walk, and 

cripple who could not see, 302. 
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one meanlog of 

Braliman, 7 a 

l>aksllifi|.-bfi adha, bondage, 234. 

— gifts to pri^te, aga. 

Damascins says Bir^mans lived at 

Alexandria saec. V, 6a. 

Dawd^sana, 349. 

Barsanas, or ^sterns, the six all 
orthodox, aSB, 439. 

Death, state of, 174. 

Deity, existence of a, 433. 

Deiisse% Professor, theory of evo- 
lution of Word and Brahman, 
^ 70. 

Deva, supreme^ never asserted by 
Kapila, 30a. 

Devadhammikas, 340. 

— worshippers of the Devas, 341. 

Devas, thirty-three in number, ac- 
cording to Eig-veda and Avesta, 
difficulty of filling up this 
number, 

Devayana, path of the gods, 176, 

Devotion to the JLord, one of many 
expedients, 319. 

Dhanna, duty, 199, 44a 

Dharmakirfeti, seventh centnry, 364, 

439. 

Dharmam^ha, cloud of virtue, 
357 * 

Dharmarakshita, a sage, 42^. 

Dharmottara, ninth century, de- 
fend^ Dharmakirtti, 365, 

DhMri, maker, name given to the 
one god, 47. 

Dhishajia (Bnha^ti), 457. 

Dhnti, energy, a66. 

Dhy&nas ((?Mna), four, ao. 

Dign%a, the logician, 364, 

Dign%a’s writhogs lost, 365 n. 

— liyiyaHsamukkaya, a Tibetan 
translation of, 365 n. 

?ipmkara Br^f^aia, 439. 

Distinction of good and eyil, 180. 

Div&kara, a sage, 600 a. d., 30. 

Divine thinker, every word an act 
of a, 150. 

Divyadasa Datta, living Yed^ntist, 
155, 165, 

Dosha, faults, 431, 

Dreaming, state of, 174. 

Dnshtam. what is seen, 374. 

Dflfth^uta, example, 385. 


Drumstick and Iram together 

vey, even to the deaf, the idea 
of sound, 380. 

Dual gSds, two or three gods work- 
ing together, tendency towards 
imity among the gods, 40, 

DuAkha, pain, 374, 367, 431. 

DuAkhinta, or Nirvajta, 108, 370. 


EFFECT, an, only a new manlosta- 
tion, dogma characteristic of 
the S&mkhya, 158. 

Ek^rata, concentration, 357. 
Emancipation, Apavarga, 435. 
Eschatology, 175. 

Esse is percipi or perdperej 391. 
Eternal punishment, 376. 

Evolution, ParitAma, 380. 

— of works, the independent, 331. 
Exercises, Abhydsa, 338. 

Exposition, five-membered form of, 

43a- 


FABLES in the Sfitras, 305. 

Fa-hian visits India, 399-414 a. d., 

a?. 

Fancy chiefly due to words, 337. 
Fetishism or Totemism, did they 
precede the Aryan theogony? 
36. 

Fifth element, called oKar-ovStiaroVy 
386. 

First and last inference, Vita, or 
straightforward, 382. 

Fivefold division of the vital spirit, 
174 - 

Four or five elements, the, 99. 

— states, the, 174. 

— Pramdnas, according to Ootama, 


* 374 * 


freedom from passions, Vairagya, 
338. 

— or beatitude depends on philo- 
sophy, 391. 

Frog-wif^ the, 316. 


fifAIMJKI, author of one of the 
MmAwisas, 85, 371. 

— referred to by B^darayaua, 91, 

198- 

— his work aiheistic, 457. 

— and Yjkm, 454. 

— Sutras, contents of, aoo. 
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^telna literature, 4^, 439. 
dFaiuas, in wMte robes, 31- 
&alpa, sophistical wrangling, 389- 
Gawtgesa UpMhytya, fouA^enth 
century, 366. 

Gfanaka, king of Mithilk, the Vide- 
ha, 11-13, 37. 

Gang&^tha Jha, of Bombay, 318. 
0&rgi VakaknaTl, ii. 

Qiti, kith and caste, 9. 

— birth or genus, a ittmsiUo in 

aiiemm 3^ 

— futiliiy, 389, 

Oatilakas, 241. 

OaudapUda, date of, 323. 
0auii-Samkar, Mount, 184. 

Ghora, fearful, 253. 

^inahhadr^ eighth century, 43S. 
^Ttyanmukti, 36a 

<?ianayoga, 311, 347. 

^ifttipuiia, teacher mentioned in 

l^ddhist annals, the Migran- 
• tha, founder of Aiinism, 89. 
Onomina, nomina, 376^ 

0od in the he^nning created 
nazn^ and forms of things, 
39 ®“ 

Oods of the Vedic people, the 
agents postulated behind the 
great phenomena of nature, 36. 
Gondaphoros, king, authenticated 
as Gondophares, 63. 

Gdrres on SIl terms ‘ retained by 
‘ the Greeks, 386* 

Goahs-Sawgha,, from Bactria, 440. 
Gos&liputra, t^her mentioned in 
Buddhist Annals, 89. 

Gotsuna and Kanlida, philosophies 
of, 8o, 

Gotamakas, 240. 

Greek acrounts of India, 26, 386. 
Guaas, constituents of nature. Ill, 

— the three, ni, 216, 255, 256, 

36a, 283, 357, 
as Bravydni, matter, 263. 

— equilibrium of the three, 263. 

— of Prakriti, 341 n. 

— not qualities, hut substantial, 

357 “ 

^yotishtoma sacrifice, 209, 

HAMMER OF FOLLY, Mohamud- 
S^tra, i8x 


Haribhadra, his Sha^|tr8ana*»a&- 
ukkaya-sfit^am, 438. 

— died, 528 A. n., 439. 

Harihara, 256, 313. 

Harsha, King, 600 a. m, 27, 

— history of, hy*BAii«, 30. 

— court of, 365. 

Haaa, or Kriya-y<ga, 344, 345. 

Head, forfeit^ in di^utations, 13* 

Heart, seat of cmascimisness, 356, 

H^eFs thesis, antithesis, and 1^- 
thesis, 2^ 

Henotheism « phase in whidi God 
is addre^ed as if the only god 
in wsienoe, with forgetfedne^ 
of ali others, 40. 

Hezbart’s Sdbsisrkctillmg des Meaimf 
159 “ 

— philosophy, 174. 

HetFAbhksas, q>ec!ous arguments, 

four kinds, 389. 

Hiouen-thsang, Buddhist pilgrim, 
visits India, 629-645 a. n., 27. 

— did not translate the Vaiseshika- 

Sfitras by Kanida, 242, 

Hiranyagarbha, 256, 313. 

Hoienmerian theory of Plotinus 
and Henry More, 173. 

Homoiousia, 321. 

Human souls reborn in animal and 
vegetable bodies (in XJpani- 
shads), 105. 

Hume's vie w of causality, 159. 

Hyades, stars marking time of 
rain, 37. 

Hyiobioi, forest-dwellers,. 27. 

Hymn to the Unknown God, 46. 

Hymns, adaptations of, 201. 

Hypnotic states, how produced, 365, 

Hypnotism, 349. 

ICHKEUMON ABB SHAKE, 380. 

Idealism, is Mmkhya ? 293. 

Identity, S&hhkvyam, 177. 

Idolatry, a necessity of our nature 
165. 

Ignorance, or Mithy%a&na, 391, 

Immortality of the soul, 105, 

India, a nation of philosoph^s, 7. 

— early philosophers in, 8. 

Indian coinage, 60, 

— leaven in our thoughts, 194, 385. 

— philosophy, books on, 368, 369. 
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InSi^ logics 390* 

Indiiridxuti soul is Bialunaii, not 
idee vere^l, 154. 

Xndr^ the ramer^ 35. 

Indriya^ySy subjugation of senses, 
^ ^357- 

Inoriyas, five senses, 163, 415. 

— sense, 173. 

Indu, the rain, 35. 

Inference, Anomana, 379. 

— three hinds of, 379, 38a. 

Smfiti, 397, 

Instance, UdAharana, 433. 
Inward-turned thought, Pratyak- 
hetan^ 333. 

Isvara exists phenomenally only, 
170. 

— the Lord, 188. 

— Krishna, 224. 

— or personal Lord, denial of, not 

in the original Sfimkhya, 230. 

— abc 76 all Pnrttshas, 320. 

-T- a Pumsha, 320W 

— one of many sosils, 325, 344. 

— perception of the, 327, 328. 

— a maker, a Sat-kar% 328. 
tsvaras, not many, 321. 

JATI, of Asvaparanta, 440. 

KAIVALYA, aloneneas, 345, 356, 
359, 370, 373- 
Kaivalya-pdda, 334. 

— means isolation of the soul, 334, 
Kaivalya, 347, 359. 

Kaiyaia, 404. 

Aakrapravartana, the turning of 
the wheel, 24. 

Kaknda Katylyana, teacher men- 
tioned in Buddhist annals, 

89. 

Kalanos (Khlyfina) gymnosophist, 

Kldidl^ allude to the logician 
I)%naga, 3d|, 

Kankda, 362, 372, 440. 
if[andrak&nta Taxkalahkira, author 
of San''krit treatise, 87 n. 
Khnishka, King, 85-106 a. n., 440. 

his Great Council, under 

VasuHiitra and Pumakkj 440. 
£an-ti, not a good Chinese scholar, 
222. 


Kapila and Patalfeali, 307. 

— and Buddha, exi^nce aide by 

sye of their systems, 316. 

— appeals to the Veda, 326 

— his atheism, 302. 

— "did * Buddha borrow from ? 
240. 

*— did not borrow from Buddha, 
103* 

Sutras, age of, aao, 364. 

■— revived the S^wkhva, 243 n. 

^vastu or v^tu, birthplace of 

Buddha, 238. 

BApya Pdtailkala, 307 n. 

Kara^sa and EArana, difference be- 
tween, 252, 443. 

K^ran^vaskha, causal state of Bmh- 
man, 109, 188, 

Karikas, 275, 306. 

Karman, 109. 

— or deed, 171, 440. 

— theory of, 330, 371, 
Karmatman% 250, a^, 

Khnnayog^ 311. 

ICarmayonis, five, 266. 
Elarmendriyas, five, 252. 
iCarshwagrini, referred to by BadaiA- 

yana, 91. 

synonym of Buddha, 99. 
Aarvaka, 99. 

— system, 457. 

Earvakas admitted hut one source 
of knowledge, 143. 

— sensualists, 

EArya-karanabheda, the non-differ- 
ence, or substantial identity, 
of cause and effect, 156. 
Karyesvara, 456. 

Kas^ntsna, referred to hyBadarfi- 
yana, 91. ^ 

K^wara of Japan, died, 223. 
KaisiitrakkaandaAprafcnya, modem 
Sanskrit treatise in Sfitras, 87 m 
Katkaka, author mf the, 208. 
Kauthuma, author of the, 208. 
Eeshta, gesture, 396, 429. 
Keval^vayi, 436. 

Kevala-vyatireki, 436. 

ET/^a, quibbling, 3%, 

Khyati, discrimination, 248, 

Ainvat bridge, had an^^ents in 
the Veda, 63. 

Eit, Supreme “Ipirit, 187. 
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Etta, 33^ 

— . w»rk of til© 359* 

KI«a«fcliSj A H. American race, 
tli«ir Tiew of creation, 03. 
Kjiowiedge alone leads to Moksha, 
166. 

— tine,, or Samjagdarsana, 179. ^ 

— arises from conjunction of At- 

man with Manas, 419. 

— ncA eternal, 421. 

of Ideas, not things, 426. 
ctairacterMic feature of Self, 
438. 

ijramiuniikti, slow advance towards 
firwdom, 164. 

I>^t»a, the hero of the Bh^vad- 
giti, of Kshatriya origin, 30. 

— Maiiaiity of name with Christo^ 

,61. 

— Bvaipiyana, name for B&dari.- 

yaaa, 117. 

KntMSAa, the time for mowing, no 
star- worship in India, 37. 
Crlyiphalas, the four, ao6. 
Kriytyoga, 347, 34^ 
working Yoga, 345., 
Krypto-hnddhist^ 306. 

Eshi^riyas, as philosophers, 8 . 
Knmkrila Bha^ 210. 

Emmvinda Auddi.laki, ao8. 


LAKSHAifA, secmadary applica- 
tion ^ a word, 177. 

Laiigiiage, thou^ts on, 396^ 397, 
40a. 

Ijmk&yatika, 94. 
lAuMyatikas, matmiallsts, 86. 
Letters, idea of, elaborated by the 
Hiadns before they knew the 
Semitic alphabet, 403. 

— have nO' mism d*iire^ 407. 
liiagamitra, l e Bnddhi, 341 n. 
Logic, 375. 

'Hie rwalt &i Avidyft, 183. 

— « Sophia, 399. 

I^kiyid*^, used by 'Buddhists fear 
l^ilosophy in gmaeral^ 99, 

— car world- wide, systmn, ^ 

— alhe^ic, 276,. ^n. 
Lokhjatikas, a.thei^ 31. 

— or herefeiesi, 98. 

Lotoyita 4^ 


MADHAVA'S account of Hyaya, 
377- 

Madhusiidana, 80, 450. 

Madhyamika Vritti by JTaiidra 
Ertti, 366. • 

Madras, the, 209. 

MS>gandikas, 240. 

Mah^bhirata, as a law-book, 30. 
Mahabhutas, 252, 

Mahat is not Phenician Mot, 259. 
Maitr^yana XTpanishad, 112. 

Manas, central organ of perception, 
163, 292. 

— mind, 173, 353, 367, 41& 

— hralli, 292. 

— point of attention, 292. 

— a mere instrument, 292. 

— is cognitive, 330. 

— diffei*ent from Buddhi, 336, 

— or mind, as Ann or atom, 383, 

384, 421. 

— as nitya, eternal, 384. 

— etern^ and numerous, 384, 

— many manifestations of, 418. 

— ninth and last of the Bravyas, 

445- 

Manifestation or intuition, 143. 
Manu, 307. 

Maruts, eleven, help to make up 
the thirty-three Devas, 39. 
Maurya, name of, doubtful, 119. 

M. M.’s Indian Logic, 368* 

M&ya, or Mayldevi, name of Bud- 
dha’s mother, 93. 

— - not mentioned in the old 0pani- 
shads, 93. 

— ^ illusion, 157, 162, 185, 280, s8z. 

— sometimes csaJled Samvnti, 367. 

— doctrine, a disguised Buddhism, 

457- 

Meaning of a word, the, is that 
which it chiefly aims at, 453. 
Meditation wiHt or without an 
obJ». 3t, 341, 

— Bhkvant, 342^ 

Megasthenes, description by, 305 

B.a, 26. 

Memory, 419. 

Hemandros, G^reek king, converses 
with Buddhist phBosoi^ers 

Mem, 274. 

Metaphors, 
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Meiiempsyehosis, Samsara, 104. 

Milinda (Menander) and K%asena, 
dial'^ej, importance of, 63. 

MimSmsa, quoted in Upanishads, 5. 

— nse of, in Upanisliads, 84, 

•— method, 209. 

Mim^msas, two, 308, 371. 

Nyaya and Vaiaeshika, 590. 

Mxmamsaka, Barsana, referred to 
by Bliartrihari, 90. 

Mimliwisakas require 5^abda to be 
eternal, 400. 

— ■ maintained the superhuman 
origin of the Vedas, 207. 

Mind, relation to language, 67. 

— dispute with speech, 69. 

— for Manas, 336, 383. 

— modified by objects perceived, 

345- 

Miracles, 352. 

Misdeos, name for Vasu I)eva on 
Irdo-Parthian coins, 63. 

Mnemonic literature in India, 3, 
92, 204, 

— — of India, reduced to writing, 

riB, 

Moksha, highest aim of Kapila, 

Mokshadeva, or Master of the Tripi- 
iaka, Sanskrit name of Hiouen- 
thsang, 29. 

Mokshat’harma, 45^ 

Monotheism, Monism, tendencies 
working together produce idea 
of supreme personality, 41. ^ 

Morality depends on prescriptive 
sacra or on Samaya, 390. 

More, Henry, Holenmerian theory 
O*. 1?3- 

Mfid^ stupid, 353. 

MudrS% 349. 

Mukhya-Pra«a, 163, 174. 

vital spirit, as first Hpadhi, 

— the vital spirit, 301* 

Mulikarthas, 270. 

Mundasitvakas, 240. 

Murdhanya HSdi, capital vein, xj 6 . 

NACHEIlM AHDEB AHB NEBEN- 
EINANBEK, 235. 

Nagarjgfuna, author of the Mddhya- 
mika-Sutras, 366, 396. 

— first century A. n., 366. 


Haish^^ika, 22. 

Naiy&yika derives what is not yet 
from what is, 303. 

Naiyky-kas believe in God as a 
Creator, 31. 

— hold the Veda to he non-eternal, 

332- 

Namadhli, name-giver, name given 
to the one God, 47. 

Hamadheya, technical name of 
each sacrifice, 200. 

Ntoaarupa, 157, 

— correspond to the Greek Logoi, 

157- 

N^rayana is Brahman, 142. 
Ifasadiya hymn, 49. 

N^tika, heretics, 98, 279. 

— or Aarv^a system, 99. 
Ha^Sutras, Sili-lih author of, 97I 
Kebeneinander, truer-key to growth 

of philosophical ideas than the 
Naeheinander, 74. 

Kescience, cosmic^, 154. 

Newton’s system, and Darwin’s 
theory of evolution, 326. 
Niebuhr’s derivation of Indian 
philosophy from Greece, 387. 
Nigan^ias, 240, 241. 

Nigrahasthana, unfitness for dis- 
cussion, 3^. 

Niranumana, 249, 250, 268. 
Niratisaya, non joins uLiray 322. 
Niratman (seZt^os), 262. 

Nimaya, ascertainment, 388. 
Nirodha, restraint, 336. 

Nirvana, 296, 360, 373. 

— also Nirvatafe, 373. 

— not a technical term in Pknini's 

time, 373. 

— the blowing out of p«.ssions, 373. 

— or Duhkh&nta, loS. 

Nirvikalpa, one kind of Pratyaksha, 

144- 

Nirvitark&j 346. 

Northern Kurus, 274. 

Notion, Anubhava, 383. 

Ny^, writing (V yasa ?}, 1 1 8. 
Ny&ya-Sutras, 83. 

— not found in Upanishads, 84. 

' — mod^n, confined to Pramfina, 
391. 

— later books of the, 391. ' 
Nyaya-m^la-vistara, 201. 
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Ny&yn and Vais^Jiiika represent 
Self endowed with nmlities, 
s88. 

a first step towards truth, 

s88, 308. 

systems, 331, 362, 37a. 

relation between, 362. 

— — books on, 369. 
Ny^ya-philosopby, history of, 363, 

— also applicable to the Pdira- 

Mimijnil, 369. 

— studied first century a. 3>., 396 n. 
Nyiya on Sphoia, 413. 

^ — recognised the Teda, 417. 

— caHs Yqga to its aid, 427- 

OH, 333. 

— contraction of Avam, 323, 

Organic body, the, 163. 

PADiNI, appliances, 252. 

Fadirtha, not categories, 76, 375. 

— - the meaning of the woid, 376. 
Fadkrthas of KanSda, the five, 
77* 

«— (omne scibile), 363. 

Fadma-Purawa, 456. 

Padma Sambhava, 439. 

Fadm^na, 348. 

Fain, nature, of, 376. 

— meaning of, 297. 

Paksha, or membej.* of a Vy^pM, 

430. 

— or i^rmtnus minor j 430. 
Pakshilasvimin, 365. 

Palm-leaves pierced, 421. 

P&nini, lost Sfitras known to, 97. 
P&mni’s principle as to letters 

forming a word, 404* 

Paifkadasi, 21s 

— author of the, quotes #ie Madh- 

yamikas, 36<5. 

E^l^^ritra, account of ^rstem in 
Prasthtoa Bheda, 81. 
PaSi^tras, 31. 

FaHkajakha, philosopher referred to 
. InBfibikhya-SuIxas, 90, 295. 
Fanta^its in India, one , of ih© 
^ t^adbers of Cfiement, 62, 
h%her knowledge, 164. 
Parables, Buddhist love teaching 
by, 


Parfi gati, the hipest goal, .24. 
Parama-tsvara, bdghest Lord, 334. 
ParamSrtha, a law teacher, a. n. 

557-589) ^ 

Piramarthika, real, 307. 
Param&tman is lavara, but Isvara 
is not Paramatman, 424, 
Parampar^, tradition, as handed 
down orally, *14, 

— mnemonic literature, a 18. 

— of the Brahmans, 306. 

Par^sara, 455. 

Psira^arya ( Vy^sa), author of Bhik- 
shu-Sfitras, 97, 117. 

Paravilda, controversies, 225. 
Paravairfigya, higher impassive- 
ness, 453. 

Paribh^ak^, 241. 

Parikshit, old King, 12. 

ParinUma, evolution, 185, 280. 
Paiiw&ma-vMa, theorr of evolution, 
81. 

Parivr&gfaka, or Bhikshu, 24. 

— an itinerant friar, 2^ 

— (mendicants), 31, 

I^S^pata, account of system in 
Prasth&na Bheda, 81. 
PlMiputra, Buddhist Council at, 
276b.c.,25. 

Pataii^li, author of Yoga-Sutras, 
and Pata^ali, author of the 
Mahkbhksh^ 118, ^ 

— the grammarian, age X19* 

by no means settled, 119- 

— second century b. d, 220. 

— the philosopher may be ^e 

same as the grammarian, 313. 

— called Fhanin, or Sesh^ 313. 

— date* of, only constructive, 314* 

— call^ a portion of Sahinrshasia 

or Ananta, 314. 

— his tbeb^ic Stotkhya-jdiilosophy, 

31^ 

Pafikka Samuppida, 378. 
Perception, Rratyakaha, 379. 

— contact of sense with its object, 

392. 

— contact of thp senses and mind, 

392. 

— contact of mind and the Sel^ 392* 

— Sruti,397. 

Perceptions, always peyceived as 
perceptions of something, 161. 
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pdisBimlsiii xo6* 

Phala, rewards, 4231, 425. 
3Plia«ib)iart?i, 314. 

Thamnt, name for^ Pata%a]i, 313$ 

314- * 

rbanomenal and fidatiens, diffei> 
enee between, 185. 

J?MlosopMcal ideas, common, 104. 

— systems, parallel development 
of, 235, 

secte at tbe lame of Bnddba, 240. 

PMlosophies and Sutras, relative 
age of, 319. 

Philosophy, different ways of study- 
ing, i8a. 

Pin run through sheets of a Ja^ 
seems simultaneous, hut is 
successive, 393* 

PitfiyStUa, path ofthefethers, 17®- 
Pleiades, the return of calmer 
weath^, 37- . . 

Plofcus, Holenmenan theory 

Postures, Yogihgas, 347* 

— and tortures, 355- , 

Prahhfikara, commentator on tbe 
2iO;> 

— a Mim&wisalca, 429. 

Practical life (Vyavahto), 394. ^ 

— purposes (Vyavah&rftrtham), loo, 
Pradhana, Pr&Hti, 2369, 315, 34^ 3i- 
Pradyumna, 188. 

Praflfftpati, suprmne god, 42. 

attains more personal char- 
acter, 45* 

— called Visva, &c., 260. 

— : tradition from, 307 . _ 

Pr%ila, or ffiva, individual soui^ 
ai$, 260^ 34<S- 

pj^ajMurawasama, argumen teUing 
on both sides, 388. 

PrftM, previous, 197- 

PraM^annarBauddhas, 

Prakriti, nature, potenidal matter, 

157* 

— not the author of mreation, 158. 
— WTon^y translated, by nature, 

— natuti, known as ll&y& (magio), 

162. 

— or Urstoff, 282. , 

— is not aj: work when not perceived 

by a Purusha, 282- 


Prakriti, diffment from nature^ 
<^ts, 290. 

— Prakisa, or light, 291. 

— ■ jBrs^ wakened to life hy disturb- 
ance of its three constituents, 

In^ her disguises, Purusha and 

the dancer, 295. 
Prakriti-punisha-viveka, 285. 
Praintilaya, 248. 

— absorbed in PrakHti, 342, 343. 
Prakritis, eight, 290. 

Praknti’s unseldslmesa, 299* 

Pralaya, the idea of, recent, no. 
pradayas, absorptions of the whole 

world, 109. 

Pram&na, only one admitted hy me 
I^ok^yatas, 99. 

— instrument of meBSurmg, 143* 

Pramana, 374, 37®- , . 

Pi^m§.?ta-samuftfcaya, the Tibetan 

version, 396. . 

Pramlinas, 143. 

— three essential, 144. 

— the three go back to one, 
145* 

— authoritative sources of know- 

ledge, 302. 

— of Gaimini, 202. 

— thi^ 273, 5^74- 

— eight, 395. „ , . ■« 

— in different Philosophical 

Schools, 43®- 

Prameya, 374»-375» 3®a-, , _ 

Prameyaa, objects ot knowledge, 

393, 415, 431. 

Pr&>m == breath, 47. 

Pittas, vital spirits, 173* 

Pranava, 322. 

— the inner guide, 335. 
Pra»ayamas, 344. 347- 
Prasenagit, 27. 

Prasth^na-bheda, treatise on philo- 
^pLrcal litemture, 75. 
Pratipathi-karm&Jii, 201. 
Prktisakhyas, 218. 

Tratissmkaxa. is dissolution, 264. 
Pratitya, dependent or conditioned, 

3673^- 

Pratityatva, 307- 

Prafciy<^tv% 437- . ^ 

Praty&hara, complete anstoesioB, 
349- 
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PratjalEBlia, seaae lerception, 144, 
»73f 374- 

— two kinds of, 144. 

— I^iroption and Anumdra, in- 
ferenee, Ignored by Bkdark- 
yafw, 146. 

— applied by Badariyana to 3ruti 

(revelation), 147. 
perception, 379, 392. 

Fmvriiti, activity, 421. 
Prayoga^vidliis, aoo. 

Frayo§an% purpose, 3S5. 
pjMnmption (Artbipatti), sog. 
FretyabMva, transmigration, 384, 
421, 423. 

Primeval waters, existing apart 
frmti Pra^pati, 72. 

Pnnarakti, nseless repetition, 226. 
PnraTia Kksyapa, t^cber men- 
tioned in Bnddbist annals, 89. 
Pnritana, 307. 

Pip^ims, 1613, mentions castes of 
Banians, 9. 

Pnnislia » man, name given to the 
one gcd, 47. 

— (sonl) does not migrate, but the 

Sdkshma-aanra, subtle body, 
105. 

Piimaba, 253, 277. 

— name of supreme deity, 253, 

341. 

— one or many ? 256. 

— never the matazial cause of the 

universe, 28d 

— slate of, when free, 396. 

— rendered by Self, not by man, 

31 1 n. 

— the 25tb Pattva, 34a. 

Paimshas of the ^mkbya, many, 

285, 371., 

Paroabottama, 339. 

Ptrva, the prius, 381.* 

23Pw 

Piiva-MljDaA«s2^ the first. st^, 141, 

— 19^ SKxi, ao2,,.ai3. 

— ■ — and ITItara- M f 2x3. 
ebarged with alheism, 3^1. 

Ptew^aish*, 304, 435. 

Pfirtavat papMeded by a pricts^ 379*' 
Pytb^ras, identified with Bud- 
dM-gnm, dpi. 

— idalm<^ a subide covering for the 

«il, 300W 


QTTAXITIES, Guna, 441 
Quality, intang ble in sound, 401 


RAGAGBIHA, Buddhist Councilat, 
^ 477 B. 0., fs. 

Ra^ra-yoga, true Yoga, 345. 
Raghuva^naa of Kalidasa, 207. 
RSbu, bead of, 337, 

Raikva and Ganaamti, 14. 
^jendralal Mitra, 324, 325, 341, 358. 
Rkmanupa, lived twelfth century 
A.i>., 185. 

— bis view of universe, 280. 
Ram^nugra’s system called Visisbfet- 

Advaita, 187. 

Real and the phenomenal, differ- 
ence between the, 161. 

Reason, Hetu, 432. 

Receptacle, ^LSiaya, or subject, 425. 
Religion and philosophy have 
worked toj^tber harmoniously 
in India alone, 409. 

Religious persecution, Buddhists 
and Brkhmans, 39. 

Religious ‘ and Popular Poetry oi 
Vedic ^e, not one hundredth 
part of it remains, 41, 
Remembering is not wiping out, 
33^* 

Remembrance, Smarana, 383. 

— can make our mouths water. 

416. ' 

Btddhis, or Aisvaryaa, 350, 

Rig-veda, a fragment only, does not 
represent whole of Vedic my- 
thology and religion, 42, 
Bitambhark, truth-bearing, 346. 
Ritter, his contempt of the Ky&ya, 
1 ^> 390. 

Root, the, expresses Bhkva, a state, 
or Kriy^ action, 405. 


SABB4, the word, 274, 394, 399, 
404, 44a 

— or worn, a Pramfina, 145, 374, 
383, 

^abdtous&sanam, 317 n. 

SabMpati Svamy;, 35a, 350. 
bacnnce was Karaian, w<^, 1984 
SlkdliLana-pfi,da, 334. 

Sadness cleaves to all finite life. 
. , . 

Stova and systems, 457. 
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Siikalya, 

^aMyanya, a Mka, 14. 
SaJfe-feid-toanda, being, perceiving, 
blessed, Brabman called, 169. 
Saksbitkara, or ibanifestation, 14a. 
Sakti, ^wer, 157, 441. 
osunadbi, obstacles to, 333. 

meditation or absorption, 334, 
34lj 350- ^ ^ 

— or Samapatti, 346. 

Sam^dbi, Apragrkutft, 347, 437. 
b^mtoya, genns, 441, 447. 
o4m4nyato Brisbta, constantly seen 

together, 3B0W 
Samasbfi,j^, 

SamavSya, intimate connection, 

376,447. 

osmbbava, probability, 395. 

— equivalence, 439. 

Sawigati, co^ection, 304, 305. 
Salwflfaya-Yaira^^i-put^a, teacher 

mentioned in Bnddbist annals, 

o 

Sa^j^ti, a wnncil (symphony), 4, 
Samkar% literary isvorbs referred to 
by, 11 ^ 

— Im contempt of ritualism, 165. 

— liyed ei^tb centmy a. n,, 186. 

— and Bimanuga^ points of differ- 

ence, 190. 

*— no better than Buddhism, 337. 

— opposed to Spbo^ 41a 
Samkarshana, 188. 

Sawkarshana-ktnda, consists of four 
chapters, 78, 

Sawkharas, the, 378. 

Sawkhya, distinguished j&rom other 
Vedanta-philc«3ophies, 80, 
Samkhya-yo^ name occurs in 
XJpanishads, 84. 

Sfimkhya-Barsana, referred to by 
Bhartrihari, 90. 

^amkhya, menrioned in Buddhist 
texts, 93. 

— and Yoga systems are Smriti, 

147. 

— dogma of effect, 158, 159. 

— - the duplistic, 160. 

— philosdpby, 315. 

■ — ideas, influence of, ai6. 

“ a^eistic, yet orthodox, 231, 379, 

— title of4wo systems, S4mkhya 

and Yoga» n. 


Sawjkhya, true meaning of, ain, 

— Aviveka,a8i. ' ^ 

— imnroraHty of the, 304 

— parables, 305. 

S 4 wkhya-Yoga, 306, 

Simkhya as Satkiryavida the op- 
posittj of the Buddhist view oi 
the world, 367, 

— and Yoga treated by Madhusu- 

dana as different from me two 
MimAmsas, 450, 

knowledge, superior to other 
systems, 454. 

Samkhya-kAidkAs, the, aaa. 

exist in a Chinese translation, 

332 . 

Stokhya-Sutras, date of, 1380 iuh., 
84. 


~ fourteenth century a. n., 220. 
SAmkhya-yogins, the, 335. 
SAmkhyas, followers of Kapila, 31 . 

— derive what is not, from what 

„ % 3 % 

SamkoMta, 188. 

Samradhanam, accomplishment, 
169. 

SawsAra, can be stopped, 277. 
Samsaya, 307. 

■ — or doubt, 385. 

SamskAra, instincts, 320, 342. 
SaiTtskAras and VAsanAs, 357. 

— dispositions, 358, 442. 

SAmvjftika, 367. 

Samyama constituted of BhAranA, • 
BhyAna and SamAdhi, 350. 

— leads to Siddhis, perfection, 359. 
SAnandA, joyous, 34a. 

Sanandana philosopher re- 

ferred to in SAmkhya-Sutras, 
90. 

SaiSkara is evolution, 264. 

Sanskrit proper names, 313. 

3 ^uia, pleasurable, 25a. 

^Anti Eakshita, 439. 

SAnumAna, 349, 250U 
with inference, 267. 

Sarira, body, 173, 416. 

Sarmanas, 36. 

SasmitA, with false conceit, 343. 
SAstra, the, 290. 

Sat-kAryavAd% every effect pr» 
something real, 303. 
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Sattva, 356, 3S7- . 

gU iiTnam aaya. mT&mtjj 357- 

Sav^e triS, their pHlosoj^y, 5 - 
Savi^ -with a seed, 343 » . , 

Bayil^pa, 0110 Mud of Piatyahshaj 
144. 

Savi&ariH deliberatiTe, ss^ 34 ^ 

— aad KirviMrA, 346. 

SaTitarkii, argomcntatiTe, 34a, 346. 
Savitn-CAsura), the enlivener, one 
of the agents of areonrring 
eren^ 01 nainre, spoken of in 
Yeda, 37. ^ 

Schopenhaner on the Persian trans- 
lation of the XTpanishads, 

Science of Language, and Spence 
of Thonght, 40a. 

Second century b. cl, 314. 

— inf^nce, Avlta, not strai^t- 
f orward, 382. 

Smmts jmdicai cfUs Isrramm, S&r- 
Talankikapram&tva, 423. 

Seed must perish before the flower 
can ^pear, 42^ 

Sdb^ the, 277. _ 

of God and man, the s«ne, 

194* 

— characteristi<^ of tl^ 3^ 

does not b^in with hirfh <m 

earth, 416. 

Sensation withont |terc^E^on, 392, 

Senses, Indnyas^ 41S 
Sesha, name for Paia%ali, 314. 

— or posterior, 379* 

Shashii-tantna, 226. 

— the SMcfey-doctrine, 271. 
Slddhinta, 203. 

Siddhis, peribctioiis, 3^, 35 ^? 357 * 

— mixaraloiis pofW€^ 35 ^ 3 - 354 * 
Sign, Idnga, or Vyitpya, ^o. 

— bearer of a, lifl^n, 380. 
SSlI^tya HarshaTardhana, com- 
mon]^ chilled Sri-Harsha of 
Kanyr^kknb^, a. ». 610-650, 28. 

' fiSBlin, author of Hafa-Sfltras, 97. 
Similarity, Simyam, ,177. 

SM, danghter of fifanaka, ii- • 
'j^ya, ionnd on .earliest Manryan 
coins, 60. 

Bbc systems of philosophy, 449. 
Sixteen Topics, or Pad&rthas, 374- 


Sixty-two systems of philorophy, 

17, 20. 

Skambha, support, name given to 
the one god, 47. 

— the universal support, one 

meaning of Brahman, 70. 

Skanda found on earliest Maniyan 
coins, 60. 

Sleep, state of dreapiless, 174* 

— comes when Manas enters Pnra- 

tati, 384. 

Smriti include* philosophy, 3. 

— redhoed to writing, 93. 

Smritis of the Simkhya-yoga, ob- 
jections to convergence of the 
Yed&nta passages on Brahman, 
79- 

— philosophies of Gotama and 

Blanada treated as, 80. 

Son^ multiplicity of, 457->. 

Sound, a qt^ty, having Ak&#ta or 
other for. its substance, 4ro, 

— eternal character of, 401, 

Space, . 444« ' ' . .vyisik , 

Spho^ * the eternal word » Brah- 
man,' 65 n., 68, 40a. 

— . Yedknta on, 410, 

— Yoga and S&mkhya on, 412* 

— Hyayaon,4i3. 

— Yaiseshika on, 414. 

— sound, distinct from the letters, 

403, 

Spho&yana» 402. 

£hadiih&, MMir 266. 

Srutam and Smritam, a. 

— or revelation, the only evidfeee 

invoked by Bltdarayawa^ 14-^ 

— 3.ptarva/eana, difference be- 
tween, 234, 

— inspiration, 347. 

State religion in India, 25. 
Statistics, to be used with caution, 

45* . If ^ 

Stcun and root, meaning of, 4®5* 

Sthiti, 338* 

Sthula- and Sukshma-sanra, 173? 
271. 

SubMshitas, 33fc- , , 

Subject and object, as resl or pne- 
nomenal, 153. 

identity of, ijo, 

Subjectivation, 283- 
Substances, Bravya, 44^- 
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Subtle. according to tlxe V©- 

dH-nta, 300, 

Sukb&, blisa, 266. 

S^kkshma-sailra, ftaxgratos after 
death, 174. 

subtle body, 300. 

— — the LMga-sarira of the Sam- 

kbya^philofiopby, 301. 

Bummum hommr me Niteeyasa of 
Gotama, 370, 

of tbesix systems, 370-373. 

Mnya, not altogether nothing, 
367. 

fifflinyav4da, nihilism, 22, 3^* 

— doctrine of emptiness, 5o 

— emptiness doctrine, 184; 

— nihilism, 386. 

Suppiya, 16. 

Supreme Being acting from com- 
passion, 330, 

Sutftra, 269. 

Sdtra style, 3, 203. 

Sdtra, a Buddhist, 440. 

Shtra-vnftti by BodhAyana, 187. 
Sfttras known to Buddhists, 15. 

-- ^Heir style, 93. 

— now lost, known to PAnini, 
97-. 

— ascribed to Bnhaspati, 97. 

— style of the, 218. 

•— of Kapila, called Manana-sAstra, 
institute of reasoned truth, 
289. 

— fables in the fourth chapter, 305, 

306. 

^ the philosophical, later than 
Buddha, 3x4. 

— . date of, 362. 

Suttas (Shtras), namA of part of 
BuMhist Oahon, 85. 
SuYanm-Saptati-sAstra, the, 222, 
SvAbhAsa, self-illuminated, 35^^* 
^vastikAsana, 349. 

.Sretaketu, 370. 

BvetAsvatam XTpanishad, the three 
< 3 tmm found first in the, 216, 

— Dpanishad, 262, 

SyAdvAda 19, 22. 

Syllogism, 4®7- ' 

Systems of philosophy, the 81X, ex- 
isting during period from Bud- 
dha, llffch century, to Asoka, 
third century, 90, 93^- 


TAD EKAm, 'thac One, the neuter 
Supreme Being, 48. 

Tai^fasa, luminous, 249, 250, 260. 
Taittiriya, author of the, 208. 
Takakusu, Dr., 223. 

TAmasalina, 269. 

TanmAtrus, five, 250, 292, 346. 

— (this only), 291. 

Tantra, cumulation of concurrent 
rites, 202^ 

Tapas of the Hindus, 312, 

Tarka, old, 363. 

— refutation or reasoning, 388. 

Tat tvam asi, Thou art that, 122. 

— • — Thou art it, 370. 

Tattva^samAsa, 274, 275, 306. 

the, 242, 

Tattvas, the twenty-five, 244, 274. 
Technical terms in Upanishads, 5. 
Teda»<2ikas, 240. 

Tennyson, quoted, 156. 

— Ancient Sage, 194. 

Terebinthos, pupil of Scythhmos, 

name famed among followers 
of Manx, 64. 

Terminus minor, Paksha, 430 

— major, TyApak^, 430. 

— medius, YyApya, 430. 

Terms used in Hindu philosophy, 
not the same as we use, 155. 
ThAodicde, the Hindu, 17 lo 

— an ancient, 212. 

Third place, the, 179. 

Third Valli of KatAa XJpanishad, 
136, 

Three couples of philosophical sys- 
tems, 308. 

Time, 444. 

— present, past, future, 393. 
Titthiyas, or Tlrthakas, 239. 
Traigunya, 262. 

'TPranquillity (8Anti'), 296. 

Triad, Dharma, Artha andKAma,6o. 

— of elements, 100. 

Tripiifaka, date of, is» 

Trithen, Dr., andPrasthAna Bheda, 
75" 

Truth better than sacrifice, 361. 

— PramA, 428, 

Tryawuka, three double atoms, 44^* 
Tushfis and Siddhis, 270, 270 n- 
Tvashfii*, the maker, not real crea- 
tor, of al’ things, 43» 44* 
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Braluuans, the woird and the 
non-word, 407. 

BALAXA, 30. 

lyotahara, not tJdyolakara, 364^ 

365* 

ilomas, 33. 
mermlia in rehtis, 398. 
dA a, material canse, 158. 

Idhi, conditio^ 430. 
dhi% liirltihg condiidons of 
name and form, 158. 

hr0j 

eonditions, impositions, 163. 
or conditions, 173. 
conditions, 3^, 4^. 
lalidxihi, perception, 173, 418. 
amAna, comparison, 374, 394, 

448. 

belongs to the KjAyaschooI, ^4. 
anayana, 141. 
anMiad-pwiod, 700 b. c., 4. 
lanishads, known to BmddhM^s, 

in- 
existence of, recogni^d in Bud- 
dhist Canon, 85- 
translailon of, published X879, 

1884, 137. 

^mracter of the, 139. 
contain the seeds of later philo- 
sophy, 140. 

and Vedanta, something between 
the, 143. 

sasakas, laymen, 35. 
mvarsha, teacher of Painni, 117. 
the Vedkntist, 410. 
myas, means of attaining Sama- 
dhi, 344. 

oshadha, 336. 

;patti-vidMs,original injunctions, 

300 . 

ttarapaksha, 303, 435. 

^BA, 389. 

%apyAyana, words, mean a genus, 
406. 

aikiriks:, 350, 353, 367. 
aikhknasa-Butr^ Joss of ; referred 
to by BhAskaiAkArya, 86. 
airSgyaaataka of ffainASArya, 3^, 
ai 541 i,BiiddhistconnciIat, 377 B.a, 


Vaiaeshika, word not fmnl in 
IJpanishads, 35. 

— on Sphote, 414. 

— philosopby,*438. 

Vaiseshikas, followers of KanUda, 

3 i‘ 

— creation and dissolution accord- 

ing to, no. 

Vaishnayas (RtoAnufira), theory of, 
contrasted with that of Brah- 
mayidins, 83. 

Ykfc, direction taken in Veda by 
thoughts connected with 
speech, 65. 

Valcaspaf -MS^a, on Buddhi, 347. 

— tenth century, 366 w 
Y alkala, dress of bark, 27. 
Yanaprasthas, xo, 37, 86. 

Yanlcif^^ Banian, 9. 

Yarkha-Mihira mentions^pila and 

Ka^tabbu^, 341. 

Vaim, colour and caste, 9. 

YAsauks, impressions, 175, 320, 358. 
Yasso, from Vaxshks, 237. 
Yasubandha, knew six T^rthya 
philosophies, 3^ 

Yasunetra of ^e Yaiaeshika school, 
44 «^ 

Yasus, seven, cim be distinguished, 

38- 

YaSagamani, 80 ». o, Tripiiaka 
written, 4. 

YAyus, winds^ 367. 

Yeda, infallibility of the, in, 

— authori^ of, 149, 333. 

^ meaning o:^ X49. > 

— acquisition ^ the rqere sound, 

meritorious, 204. 

— superhuman origin of the, 306. 

— authority assigned by Kapila to 

the, 333. 

— cannot prove the existence of a 

Supreme Being, 332. 

— the word of Br^man, 395. 
Yedkdhyayana, learning the Yeda 

by heart, 141. 

Vedanta, word do^ not occsur in 
old Upanisb -ds, 84. 

— or TJttara-Mimkmsk, n3» 

— the first growth of philosophical 

thought, 115. 

^ — followers of the, cAiled Aupani- 
^ shadas, 116, 



Vedknta fundame® 
the, 131 . 

— resume of the, 121 

— philosophies, tw 

— monism of, 316. 

— first occurs in ti 

220. 

— • and Sawikhya, ea 
tween, 258. 

— AvidyA, Ayiveka 

— the, monistic, 3£ 

— on Spho^ 410. 
Vedknta-Skra, 215. 
VedAnta-Sutras an 

earlier than the 
113. 

— and Bhagavad-gt 

of, 118. 

— methodical, 141, 
Vedkntins, follower 

31 . 

Ved 'ntist, a, does ! 

Brahman, 309. 
Yedantists derive t! 

the real, 303. 
Vedas, authority of 

— sound of, eternal 

— words of the, su;^ 
Yedic gods, three 

the skyj (3) c 
(3) of the e^h. 
Vedic hymns, date . 
5000 B.O., little 
34 * 

Vedie VAA, a femini: 

— coincidence with. 

TT . 57. 

VedosdhyetayyaA, 3( 
Verbal symbolsy 165 
Vibhuti-pAda, 334. 
Vibhutis, powers, 3/ 
Videhas, bodyless, £ 
Vidhatri, arranger,"; 

the one god, 47. 
Vidvan-moda-tarang 
YidyAmAtra, knowle 
— > doctrine, 437. 
VifilAna- Bhikshu a£ 
“ supposed to have 
Sutras, 331 , 
VikAras, sixteen, 35^ 
YikAsa, r higher «' 
iio> ' ' 
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doctrines of 

-fclio, XSiSX. 

-pliiiosopfei-e^ two, 19a. 

— . SlOJDtiiBXlX or, 

0j:-jEj-fc oooirar® xja. the ^vetasvatara, 

_ early relation be- 

•fc-oveexi, saS^- 

— A.vi<iy^» A-Viveka, a 8 o. 

ttaoT ano-OJciistio. a8r. 

00.- SjpIxO^y 4 - 

Ved^Su j3t.i;jau“S A ra-, sa r 5. 

BAdar&yarm, 

o^rfioar Bhag-vad-glta, 

-y 3^3- 

““ j^-Yn relative age 

— m 4=»i;l3LO <3.10^1, X4.X« 

Veda-jaisiras, dtollowers of tJpanishads, 
3 x.* 

Ved ' aa.'fcis’fcy ^9 ^ob» not really join 
:^rsilxxxL^xXp 309. 

Vedaxiiiistis aerive the unreal from 

tiro iroa.1, 3^3* 

Vedasy ^ixtlxoritX the, 149. 

— soTjLXxa oiv etearnal, ao8. 
~vrorr<is tlae^ supernatural, ao8. 
Vedio ^o-dls, tliiree ola8aeS‘~*(i) of 

tiro sfcy j Co) of the mid-air : 
(3> *1x0 oa.rth, 37. . 

Vedio Iiyjrr ITS, <Ia.he for, aooo b.o. or 
5000 30.0-, gained by thi$, 

34- 

Vedio V^A:, ^ jfonrinine, 56. 

— coirr oid orxoo ‘W'ith Sophia of O.T., 

ST- 

Veda^dlry'ot^'vya.^, aos. 

Yerba-X s^rj3rI>oX«», X65. 
Vibli.ixti--]E>3.<Xai, 334. 

Vihh.irtis^ 3E>owoi*», 349, 

Videtasas, Irodjrloa^, 34% 343, 
Vidha^-fcfl-a, o.irjrarr3:or, name given to 
tiro, orro gro<i,. 47* 
Vidva3tr~rjcroda.-tai*ahgin!, aia, 
Vidya.i:icratrra,y Ic arowledge only, 160. 

~ dootirixro, 4.a7* 

Vipmxro.- "IBliilcsIiiu^ 385, a88, 451. 
--^sni>i>osoa. to Xxmve eompoaed the 
S'i3tt]iro.s, sai'smx* 

Viiarats, arrctoexx, 5153, aSa. 

vikas^^^ y Ixf^Ixor enlightenment, 


Viniyoga^vidni, aoo. 

Virasana, 349, 

Virtue,^ a preliminary of Moksha, 

Visesha, gross elements, 341 n 44-7 
Vishtiu, 3 13. 

Yisva. or Vawvanara, a6o. 
Yisvakamma, later development of 
visvakarman, 45. 

isvakarman, described, vague and 
uncertain character, 4e: 
-maker of all things, adjective 
showing germs that were to 
grow into supreme deity, used 
as substantive, ,3. 

Visve, or .Wl-gods, represent first 
attempt at comprehending the 
vanous gods as forming a dass 

tr-x ’ 

Yitawda, cavilling, 389. 

Yivarta, turning away, 185 
Yivarfca-vada, theory of illusion, 
81. ^ 

Vivasvat, 307. 

Vivekananda, 213, 

Yividisha, desire of knowledge. 266. 
Yiyoga or Yiveka, 31a 
Ynha or Yn’dh-a, possibly Sanskrit 
words, 55. 

VH^adeva received 8a«ikara? 333. 
^ king of Nepal, a. i). 630, 223, 

Vy&d! words moan individual 
things, 406. 

Vyakta, i88. 

Vyapaka, dre, 145. 

— what pervades, 429. , 

— or SMhya, terminus major, 430. 
Yyapta, pervade^ 429. 

Vyapti, universal rule, pervasion, 
429? 434- 

*— a, may be true in ninety-nine 
oa«eii,yet not in the hundredth, 
484‘ 
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43 ^ _ _ 

Vyi>|Kf% wii*^ iiiii 3 rt fe® pcsm^ted, 

4W* 

^ ■fafrm ia ai • 4 ^ * . 

_ Ut^ a ead !>«#*« 

i^wr 3Mi»^ % .^mkax& as ta® 

j«&0r ife® S&tras, 112. 

— Ill# Mi®r oi Bwk%^ 1x4* 

^ ^kd Parasarya, ii?. 

— !iBdHsrilwira,2S^ ^ ^ 

YogapMti^^ ai3- 

VjfitfM, 2%- - 

f^jafaMrartkaia, praefecal par- 
|s«^ xdo. ^ 

VyaTaliaima, idienom^l, 3^7. 

WjEBU, PTOfessca*, ^ 

Wmamf freseat al p|ill<je<^iiical 
xa 

Wood-»rekit©ctei% pipevia^ ta 
alim^werk, 61. 

Wc«4 a» craaMTe foifer, 66. 

— ^ Sidsda, 3 ; 99 - 

W^^dSy cicsT)@!ati<maly 

m- , 

— aspi"'*® til® jTOa^BwaKB* fisiwifs, 4®^ 

— a©t Mjusss®® of iikLifidasls, taxi of 

c.|j«i«S} 40A , 

World, plioaoiooaal rwility of tiio, 
154. 

— cimted hj ttfc® Word, 

Worlds, llie, ormtcNi fkoia tiie Word, 

lyXi 

Worslitp (Uj^sana), 164* 

Writiag, ftlla^ioas to, 92. 


Writixig, whoa first attonpl Bdy in 
India, 3xA _ 

Written letters called nureal, 92. 

Y1 ^?:S’AVALKYA, ix, la, 34®* 

— and Gfanaka, 13. 

Ya^kals anybody, a54> 354 
Yama and Yarn!, usually identified 

with Adam and Eve, cliildren 
of Tvasiiiri, but cbildless them- 
selves, 44* ^ ^ _ 

Yoga, q^uot^ in TTpanishads, 5, 84. 

— and SSsnkiya, the true philoso- 

pMes, 8oe 

— not n-aion, 170. , ^ 

— in the W^ttiilya and Kafiis 

XJj^mishads, oao. 

— and Sltoticbya, 307* _ 

— meanings of tne word, gcA 

— is Samatva, equability, 308. 

— net union, but disunion, 3®^ 

— means really Yiyo^ 3^®* * ' 

— steadying of the mind, 330* 

— as a Xiraka, or fmrry acrbss the 

world, 3^. 

— kitEihiliamt 359. 

— mid ^teakhyaon Sphota, 4x3. 
Yoga*Steis», 334v 
TogSteas, 2% 368. 

Yo^ngas, helps to Yo^ 347, 348- 

— ei^t accessories of Y<^a, 350- 

Yog$nus§sanain, 3x7 n. . 

y<^-sara-s»»igrab% abstract of the 

Yo^ 3^8* „ ^ 

Y<^ns in Haifecty. Up. VI, 229. 

— peroepfeions of the, 327. 

— nine clasa^ of, 343. 

ZAEADES (Zoroaster), name found 
among followers of Mani, 64. 


THE END* 
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